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FARMS 


URMAH farming ss not far different 
from that of Siam. The Burmese peo- 
ple are among the richest of the far 
Kast and they have one of the most 
fertile lands of the world. Their coun- 
try lies north and west of Siam along 
the Bay of Bengal, and the mighty Irri- 
waddy River which flows through it is 
1,500 miles long. It is the fourth 
iargest river in the world, and a thou- 
sand miles inland it is still more than 
a mile wide and is navigable all this 
distance for iarge boats. It flows from the mountains of Thibet, and 
carries with it a great amount of fertilizing material which is spread 
over the land by irrigation and which, when it comes out into the 
sea, discolors the waters of the coast for miles. Sailing up the Irri- 
waddy one passes vast rice and banana fields. The wind whispers 
through the palm trees, and all the birds of the tropics enliven the 
green with their brilliant plumage and fill the air with their songs. 
Twenty-nine miles from the sea Rangoon is reached, a city of 140,000 
people, and which General Grant said was to be the Chicago of the 
far East. Five hundred miles above this is the eapital of Upper Bur- 
mah, Mandelay, where King Thebaw lived, and from whence he was 
driven by the English a few years ago. The English have owned 
Lower Burmah since 1852. They now control the whole country 
and it takes from thirty to sixty thousand dollars to keep it in 
order. They are making a radical change in the government, and 
the laws and the agricultural condition of the land will steadily 
improve. Under Thebaw there was no security of property or 
person. The massacre of hundreds was by no means uncommon 
and there was little incentive to either industry or accumulation. 
There is no better country in the world for the raising of rice than 
Burmah, and millions of tons are exported from Rangoon to Europe 
every year. Rangoon is perhaps the largest rice port in the world, 
and the Burmese rice is of the finest quality. 

Rice is the chief product of the country, and its cultivation is 
somewhat similar to that in Siam. The Burmese plow, however, is 
different from that used by the Siamese farmer. The Burman 
stands on his plow instead of walking behind it, and the implement 
is a kind of rake with three long teeth of acacia wood. This is fas- 
tened to a tongue or shafts, and a bow of bent wood rises from the 
bar into which these teeth are set, and upon these the barefooted 
farmer rides as he drives his ox or buffalo through the mud. The 
plowing is done in June when the floods have made the whole land 
semi-liquid. There is no lazier farmer in the world than the Bur- 
man, and some of the farmers instead of plowing their fields have 
their children drive cattle back and forth over them until they have 
trodden the mud into a mortar and then drag a log over the whole 
to smooth it down. Few of the farmers have large holdings, and 
the average is about fifteen acres. The rice is sprouted in nurser- 
ies, and when the ground has become about half dried the rice 
plants are put in with a dibble much the same as we plant tomato 
or cabbage plants. This work is done by the women and children, 
and the farmer himself squats on a little ledge that runs around the 
field and smokes a cigar as big as an ear of pop-corn, and looks on. 
The Burmese soil is so rich that in the swamp lands nothing is done 
after this planting until the harvest and then the Burman employs 
men from the hills to cut his grain for him, and he gives them as 
; their pay a part of the crop. The rice is thrashed by being trodden 
5 out by bullocks, and is shipped off to Rangoon for sale. In many 














































































| cases it is carried some distance in the Burmese farm wagon, and 
ut this is a fair type of the laziness of the people. The Burmese farm 


wagon is a cart. It usually consists of two wheels made of 
roughly-rounded slabs of wood and fastened to a curved floor which 
rises at the front and the back like a boat. In many cases 
the cart-maker is so lazy that he starts with square wheels 
and trusts to travel and time to make them round. The wheels are 
never greased, and the farmer glories in the screech of his wagon. 
These carts are drawn by bullocks each of which has a bell tied to 
his neck, and as they rattle over the rough fields, or through the 
half-made roads their noise serves to keep off the tigers and other 
wild beasts. As to roads in the northern part of Burmah, the only 
pretense at making them is clearing away the jungle so that the 
cart can plow its way through. 
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_The Burmese have the same trouble as our Western farmers 

They are loaded down with mortgages, and there is a distinct money. 
lending class known as Kling Chettys who come from Madrag in 
southern India, and who make a business of lending money at usy. 
rious rates. These Klings wear the cheapest of clothing, A whole 
suit for a man or woman would not cost twenty-five cents, and a 
good white sheet would make the clothes of a whole family. Lean 
black men half naked, they have their heads shaved, wear nothing 
more than white cotton cloth about the loins and live on next to 
nothing. Still they are worth fortunes. They control the farmers of 
Burmah and mortgage the rice crops before they are grown, One 
street of Rangoon is lined with their banks and I saw a Burmese 
farmer making a contract with one of them and receiving a lot of 
money for his note. He was standing outside of a low cell-like room 
six feet high and one hundred feet long, and the Kling banker wag 
sitting cross-legged on a ledge and counting out silver dollars, 
ringing each one as he counted. Inside this room were the banker's 
clerks. There were twenty-five of them, each as black as the ace of 
spades, each with his head shaved and each squatting cross-legged 
on the dirt floor with a ledger laying on a flat desk about a foot high 
before him, All were hard at work and beside each of them was a 
big box supposed to contain gold and silver. I asked some questions 
as to interest and was told that five and ten per cent a month were 
not uncommon. The Burmese farmers are great gamblers and they 
usually gamble away what they have left after the money-lender’s 
debt is paid. These Kling bankers watch the crops of their debtors 
very carefully and they are ready at the mill where the boat-load of 
rice is brought for sale and get their share of the profits before the 
farmer has a chance to go into the city. 

Living is very cheap in Burmah. Fruits grow without cultiva- 
tion, and a little rice and curry makes up the meal for the farmer’s 
family. A fine quality of tobacco is raised, and with his rice, his 
curry, and his tobacco the farmer is content. Twenty-five or fifty 
dollars will put up a good farmhouse, and the average farmer's hut 
is made of plaited bamboo walls thatched with palm leaves. The 
rafters look for all the world like fishing poles, and the usual house is 
of one story, built upon a foundation of piles so high up that one can 
walk under the first floor without stooping, and so arranged that 
the farm animals can be kept under the house at night, thus saving 
the expense of a barn. Most of the cooking is done out uf doors, 
and the Burmese farmer’s wife usually builds her fire on the ground. 
Her cooking utensils consist of two or three earthern pots, and the 
family gets along with a cocoanut ladle for tin cup, dipper, and 
tumblers. There are no knives and forks to wash, for the Burmese 
do not use them, and as to plates a huge platter of wood or china 
contains the rice which forms the meal for the family and each 
man, woman, and child grab for themselves. There is no drinking 
done during the meal and at the close of it each one takes the cocoa- 
nut ladle. goes to the water jar, drinks his fill and rinses out his 
mouth. Speaking of the houses being of but one story, this custom 
came about through the reign of the kings who considered it pre- 
sumptuous for any of their subjects to put up a house which might 
approach in grandeur their palaces, and besides the Burman would 
consider it a great indignity to have any one walking with his feet 
above his head as he might have in case he had a two-storied house. 

There is no furniture to speak of in the Burmese house. The 
family sleep upon mats, and pillow their heads on blocks of v:ood or 
frames of bamboo. The clothing of the farmer and his wife is much 
the same, and the poorer classes usually wear but one garment con- 


| sisting of a single piece of colored cotton cloth about a yard anda 


half wide and of such a length that it can be wound around te 
chest or waist and fall to the feet. The women bind this sri) 
cloth tightly around the bust under the arms leaving tie shoulders 
and neck bare, and the opening folds of the dress «© ai the frout. 
The barefooted beauties have from infancy been tau,sit to walk in 
such a way that they naturally kick the dress inward wh the heels 
as they go along and thus avoid any exposure of person. The higher 
classes of women have a short silk or cotton sacque which covers 
the shoulders and arms, and the better classes wear the brightest of 
silks. Some of the ladies’ dresses consisting of this single strip of 
silk cost hundreds of dollars, and some of the fine silks of the world 
are made in Burmah. The men are as gorgeous in their costumes 
asthe women. Their gowns are wound about the waist and tied in 
a big knot at the front. Most men wear a bright handkerchief tied 
around the head, and inside of this is put up their long hait. Both 
classes wear their hair long, and both classes wear earrings or ear 
plugs. The Burmese farmer’s wife has a hole in the lobe of her ear 
as big around as a thumb, and in this she has a round plug of col- 
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ored glass or a wide ring of gold or silver. These holes are so large 
that they are sometimes used for the carrying of the cigars or cigar- 
ettes of the women, and the Burmese cigar is often an inch in diam- 
eter. I saw a woman one day with a cigar in her ear, and one ear 
I noticed had a hole almost as big around as a napkin ring. 

Another striking thing about the farmers is their legs. Every 
Burmese farmer’s boy is tattooed from the waist to the knees with 
all sorts of figures which are supposed to act as charms and to con- 
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FIG. 1. BURMESE FARM TEAM. 


stitute his sign of manhood. I visited the biggest jail in the world 
at Rangoon and here the men were clad in little more than breech- 
clouts so that their thighs and waists plainly showed. There were 
3,000 prisoners in this jail and there were, I was told, just 6,000 tat- 
tooed legs among them. 

The farmer’s wife in Burmah has more rights than any other 
woman of the far East, and I think she has more to say in the man- 
agement of the business than the wife of the American farmer. As 





this ceremony has been done away with and the last of the king’s 
white elephants has disappeared from Mandelay. Both Siam and 
Burmah have in fact seen their best days as the so-called lands of 
the White Elephant. I visited the noted beasts in the palace of the 
king at Bangkok and looked in vain for gold-tipped harness, gor- 
geous trappings, and shower baths of attar of roses which they are 
fabled to receive. I found four great beasts whose skins were more 
the color of a Maltese cat than white and who were mottled with 
spots like aleper. Each of these beasts was 
bound to a post by a huge rope instead of 
golden chains, and. brown-skinned, half- 
naked men each wearing a dirty rag about 
his waist acted as their keepers in the place 
of the liveried servants which they are said 
to have had in the past. All the elephants 
of Siam belong to the king and this was the 
same in Burmah before the English occu- 
i pation. By conquest Queen Victoria has 
now the right to the elephants of Burmah, 
_ and the beasts are bought and sold and used 
* * in the clearing of lands, and in some cases 
- in plowing. The elephant plow is a two- 
== Wheeled affair with a heavy share and the 
- elephant is harnessed to it by ropes. The 
king of Siam has a band of elephant troops, 
_ and the traveling through the interior of 
: Farther India must be done by elephants. 
A good traveling elephant will make about 
tive miles an hour and will travel, a whole 
day without tiring. The elephant has a 
stomach somewhat akin to that of a camel 
in that he can store away a quantity of . 
water for future use, and he often takes 
enough from his stomach to give himself a 
shower bath with his trunk. I visited a large lumber yard at Ran- 
goon where a number of elephants were employed in working, . 
and I was told that they were used in much the same way 
clearing land, making roads, and building bridges. I have never 
seen more intelligent animals, and in their work they showed the 
evidence of high reasoning powers and they used their wonderful 
strength With great skill. The lumber yard was as large as one of 
the biggest of those of Michigan, and the logs which were sawed 








a rule she controls the pocketbook and buys 
the seed rice. Like as not she manages a lit- 
tle estate of her own, and if she does the 
profits from it all go to her, and her husband 
can not touch them. If he gets sick and fy 
does not help attend to the planting she can | 
get a divorce on that ground, and if he is 
idle and lazy and does not support her the 
Burmese law will give her her freedom. In ff 
case of a divorce she gets back all the money } 
she brought into the family and half of the 
joint earnings. She has fully equal rights 
with the man in every respect, save that J 
according to the Buddhist religion she is 
supposed to commit infinitely more sins than ¢ 
he possibly can commit, and her only chance | / 
of going to heaven is by being born again Vy) 
into the body of a man. Love-making and § 
courting go on in Burmah much as they do 
in this country. Elopements are common Pag 
and there is the same courting though thete 
is no kissing or hand-shaking. 

Before the English took possession of Bur- 
mah the king started the plowing just as it 
is done in China at the present. On a cer- 


tain day his Majesty went out with his min- | A*€R.7enI0. 
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isters from the palace to a place known as 
the Royal Fields, and the king stvod on a 
plow plated with gold leaf and drawn by milk-white oxen harnessed 
to it with bands of crimson and gould and having reins stiff with dia- 
monds and rubies. The king’s ox goad was tipped with gold, and 
his Majesty was in royal attire. In addition to his plow there was 
a plow for each of the ministers, and after he had gone up and 
down the fjeld for a couple of furrows the ministers were given a 
chance and they had to continue to plow until the king got tired 
and said enough. After this the king mounted his royal white ele- 
phant and rode back to the palace. With the advent of the English 
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FIG. 2. FARMER'S FAMILY OF UPPER BURMAH. * 

into boards were great trunks of teak-wood trees some of which 
were several feet in diameter. There were two elephants to each 
saw mill. Each of these beasts was as big as the largest animal one 
sees in an American circus. A driver in turban and waist cloth sat 
upon the head of each and directed him by prodding him with a 
brass hook and by rubbing his heel this way and that over his fore- 
head. There was no harness used and the elephants lifted and car- 
ried the logs upon their tusks wrapping their trunks around them 
in order to hold them there. I saw one pick up a log twenty feet 
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long, two feet thick, and as heavy as the hardest hickory tree of 
that size I have ever seen, and carry it a hundred yards across the 
grounds and carefully place it on a truck which was to roll it 
against the saw. In one place I saw elephants piling up logs and 
they laid them one above another as evenly as though they were 
natural mathematicians and were working by measure. After the 
pile had.reached the height of their heads they put the logs on top 
by lifting one end and laying it on the pile and then placing their 
tusks under the other end would move it off the ground so that 
they could get a kick at it with their hind foot and would send it 
flying into place in this manner. The elephants gather up the 
scraps of lumber and lay them in piles and, I am told that, where 
they can be used in farming they show the same wonderful intelli- 
gence. They are too costly to be common beasts of burden, as a 
good working elephant is worth $1,000. It takes an immense 
amount of food to keep them and each one of the beasts at this saw 
mill ate a half bushel of grain and two hundred pounds of green 
stuff every day. Although they seem so strong they are liable to 
disease and are very delicate. They have to have their baths regu- 
larly twice a day, and when the bell rings for meal times they drop 
their work as quick as any farm hand at the plow, or any foundry 
mechanic does when the whistle blows. The animals are the slow- 
est breeders knovén though some of them live to the age of ninety 
years. They do not breed as a rule except when wild, and fre- 
quently last but a few years after being captured. The capturing 
is done by the assistance of the tame elephants. The animals go in 
droves, and a stockade or corral is built in the woods and a large 
band of men drive the elephants into this. Then men upon tame 
elephants ride in among them and succeed in fastening them to the 
trees when they are tortured into submission. The animals I saw 
in Burmah had very large tusks and the tusks of the Burmese ele- 
phants sometimes weigh as high as fifty pounds. They are not, 
however, so long as those of the elephants of Africa and the beasts 
are not usually as large. Still, Jumbo came from Farther India and 
he was, I am told, insane when he was sold. An insane elephant is 
called by the Burmese a ‘‘ Rogue” elephant and nearly all the white 
‘elephants are insane. The difference in color comes from a disease 
but the Burmese think it a miracle of nature. The people worship 
a white elephant from a superstition connected with the Buddhist 
religion. This is that in the transmigration of souls those of the 
purest and greatest of men go into white animals, and inasmuch as 
the elephant is the greatest of beasts, a white one must contain the 
soul of some dead king or saint. On this account they reverence it 
and from this belief comes its royalty. 





KILLING AND DRESSING HOGS. 
B. W. JONES, VIRGINIA. 
= 

Whatever may be said as to the most humane modes of putting 
to death domestic animals intended for food, I regard butchering 
with the knife, all things considered, as the best method to pursue 
with the hog. Meat that is intended for the best quality of bacon 
should be thoroughly bled, and butchering, by which act the main 
artery is cut, does this in the most effectual and speedy way. It 
rids the meat of the largest percentage of blood, and leaves it in 
that condition that is best for curing and’ keeping well. 

Herein lies a defect, and a serious one, in much of the ordinary 
bacon and salt pork of the day. It is not divested of its blood. In 
fact, it is no doubt the aim with most packers to retain the blood, 
in order to have the meat weigh heavier. This practice, opposed 
as it certainly is to both scripture and sound hygienic rules, can 
not be too severely condemned. The old Jewish law strictly for- 
bids the eating of blood, and doubtless some of the diseases and ills 
of mankind at the present day might be traced to the blood retained 
in the flesh when slaughtering. 

The best quality of bacon can not be made of meat that is not 
well drained of its blood. Expert hands, who know how to seize 
and hold the hog, and how to insert the knife, are quickly through 
with the job, and even before the knife can be withdrawn from the 
incision the blood will spurt out in a stream, and insensibility and 
death of the animal will speedily ensue. It is easy, however, fora 
novice to make a botch of it, and hence only an adept at the busi- 
ness should be given the knife for this operation. 

The next thing is the scalding and dressing of the carcass. 
Given a caldron or vessel of boiling water and a table on which to 
lay the hog after it is scalded, and two or more men ready to strip 
off the bristles and hair as the hog is pulled from the boiler, and 
we have the usual facilities for the work as it is performed in Vir- 
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ginia. The scalder must mind his business well, try the hair as he 
turns the hog, and take it from the water at just the Proper stage 
which is as soon as the hair will part from the skin readily and 
before the heat has “set” the hair so that it will not cone a all 
For this reason the scalder, as well as the butcher, should be expe- 
rienced hands. 

The carcass is divested of its coat, it is scraped with knives 
then hung upon the “gallows” and washed off nicely with clean 
water before being disemboweled. For opening the hog, the opera- 
tor needs a sharp butcher’s knife, and should know how to use it 
with dexterity, so as not to cut the entrails. The entrails, ang 
paunch or stomach, are first removed, care being taken not to cut 
any, and then the liver, lungs and heart are taken out. The caul is 
cut from the liver, the ‘‘dead ears” removed from the heart and 
the heart cut open to remove any clots of blood that it may contain, 
The windpipe is then slit open, and the whole together is hung 
upon the gambrel beside the hog or placed temporarily into a tub 
of water. The ‘‘stretcher,” a small stick some sixteen inches long, 
is then placed across the bowels to hold the sides well open and 
admit the air to cool the carcass, and a chip or other small object ig 
placed in the mouth to hold it open, and the interior parts of the 
hog about the shoulders and gullet are nicely washed, to free them 
of the stains of blood. The carcass is then left to hang upon the 
gallows in order to cool thoroughly before it is cut into pieces or 
put away for the night. 

‘‘Hog-killing day” is usually a great day upon a Virginia farm, 
Neighbors are called in to assist, and by daylight the uproar begins, 
Huge fires are built to heat the water, knives are well sharpened, 
the gallows is erected, and soon the startling squeal of the hogs is. 
heard in their death-struggle with the men. But it is quickly over, 
Soon the great porkers lie prostrate and still, and the scalding 
begins. Fun, story-telling, or song beguile the hour, and perhaps 
an occasional ‘‘nip” is taken from a certain suspicious-looking 
‘“brown jug” reposing quietly near by. Thus the work proceeds 
till the last animal has been butchered and dressed. The entrails, 
go to women, who rid them of the fat. When the hogs have lost 
the animal heat they are put away till the morrow, by which time, 
if the weather is fairly cold, the meat is stiff and firm and in a con-. 
dition to cut out better than it does when taken in its soft and 
pliant state. If the weather is very cold, however, and there is 
danger that the meat will freeze hard before morning, haste is 
made to cut it up that afternoon, or else it is put into a basement, 
or other warm room, or a large fire made near it, to prevent it; 
from freezing. Meat that is frozen will not take salt, or keep from 
spoiling if salted. Salting is one of the most important of the sev-- 
eral processes in the art of curing good bacon, and the pork should 
be in just the right condition for taking or absorbing the salt. 
Moderately cold and damp weather is the best for this. 





Increasing the Supply of Manure.—The supply of manure may be 
easily doubled by gathering up the wastes of the barn-yard and the 
swamps, and other coarse matters, which are increased in value by 
mixture with the manure in the yards, or by composting with lime. 
Abundance of absorbent matters are required to hold the liquid 
manure and prevent waste of it. The best of all absorbents is dry 
swamp muck. It will hold twice its weight of liquid, and, if prop-- 
erly used, saves the almost unavoidable loss of the liquid manure 
which will occur under the most careful management without the 
use of plenty of absorbents. Thousands of farmers purchase costly 
fertilizers who might, by a little foresight and labor, gather as much 
fertilizing matter in the fall and prepare it for use through the win- 
ter as would amount in value to the cost of the fertilizers they buy 


every year. 

The Beginning of Winter Dairying.—Winter dairying requires a 
whole year of preliminary preparation. The cows must first be pro- 
vided. These should come in about September and, hence, must be 
bred about December. It has been said that this is an unnatural 
period for breeding; that spring is the breeding time for cows. 
This isa mistake. Cows will breed at any time of the year. Thenat- 
ural habits of wild animals are based upon conditions, as the supply 
of food, for instance, which do, not apply to domesticated animals; 
and it will not be difficult for any one who desires to have a winter 
dairy to keep back the cows from service until the period required. 
Then follows the provision for feeding—the fodder crops, especially, 
which will be tequired—and these will, in most cases, necessitate 
some changes in the ordinary farm practice, which will easily occur 


to those interested. 
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THE SUFFOLK PUNCH HORSE. 
— 

The support accorded to the larger breeds of cart horses by the 
moneyed classes who in England interest themselves in breeding agri- 
cultural horses has pushed the Shire and the Clydesdale very much 
to the front, and immense numbers have been imported into America 
during the last fifteen years. Men like Lord Ellesmere, the Duke 
of Westminster, Mr. Walter Gilbey, and others of unlimited means 
have thrown such commendable enthusiasm into the breeding of 
Shire horses that an immense impulse has been given to the produc- 
tion of these animals by others who pursue the occupation with a 
more direct eye to business results. But the breeders of Suffolk 
horses have for generations gone on with a quiet, steady persever- 
ance, which has resulted in the establishment, or rather mainte- 
nance, of a breed of animals which claims a lineage of unbroken 
identity into an age beyond the recorded history of any other 


breed of cart horses. . | 
The Suffolk horse has lacked the prestige with which the pat- 


| 








unsurpassed by any breed of horses in England or Scotland either,” 
How in years gone by he maintained his position in the show- 


| yard, we see by the following extract from the same work (Page 34): 


‘‘For the first three and twenty years of the Royal Agricultural 


| Society’s existence, the prize was offered for ‘the best horse for 


ronage mentioned above has endowed the Shire-bred. With few | 
as : 


exceptions, the Suffolk is 
the horse of the tenant 
farmer in a limited district 
in the East of England, but 
in that district he is be- 
lieved to have no superior, 
and certainly in the local- 
ity has no rival. There is 
just this difference in the 
objects of the breeders of 
the two kinds of ,horses. 
The Shire is bred and reared 
as a product of the farm, 
and a very useful item on 
the receipt side of the ac- 
count is a good five-years- 
old gelding sold for the 
Liverpool dock, the Lon- 
don dray, or the railway 
siding. The Eastern coun- 
ties man breeds the Suffolk 
for his own use—solely for 
the work of the farm—and 
there is no doubt that for 
agricultural purposes no 
British breed of horses 
stands before him. In the 
first volume of the Suffolk 
Stud Book, which embraces 
an elaborate history of the ” ‘ 
breed, written by Mr. Her- -«- 
man Biddell, we find the 
following summary of the =~ 
merits of the Suffolk horse. --~' 
‘“No breed of horses has 
been put to such a variety 
of purposes as the Suffolk. 
The sister Isle takes him 
readily to cross the light 
bred mares for general use. 
Some excellent specimens may be seen in the vans and drays of Lon- 
don. The Continental States use them for artillery horses. Some 
of the cleverest cobs in existence are bred from light, active mares 
of the Suffolk breed. Many excellent hunters on the field, and still 
more in the show-yard, have been the produce of pure Suffolk 
mares and a thoroughbred stallion. The Suffolk horse is exported 
to Canada, the United States, South America, and Australia; to 
Spain, France, Austria, Germnany, Sweden, and Russia; and some 
have been bought for the banks of the Nile, in each and all of which 
localities he seems to flourish. * * The Suffolk horse is an agricult- 
ural horse and is bred for agricultural purposes. The dray horse— 
the modern Shire-bred—although used on the farm, is raised as an 
article of agricultural produce. The two animals have their proper 
spheres: on the docks at Liverpool; at the siding on the railway ; 
on the heavy drays in London; the large edition of the English cart 
horse is in his place. For all purposes of British agriculture, the 
Suffolk horse; smart between the shafts in harvest; quick at the 
ends on the plow; a fast walker on the harrows after the drill; a 
stanch slave at the collar, be it flour, timber or.chalk behind him, is 





IMPORTED SUFFOLK STALLION FOXHALL (1428). 





agricultural purposes,’ and the various herds took their chances 
among specimens representing every variety. Of these twenty- 
three first prizes fourteen went to Suffolk horses, and the remaining 
nine represented the united success of all the other breeds which 
competed. * * * * In addition to these, more than half the 
second prizes awarded during the same period were won by Suffolk 
horses. But the society did well to separate the classés. Prejudice 
began to run high, and distinct prizes for Clydesdales, Shire-breds, 
and Suffolks enabled the judges to give their decisions unbiassed by 
predilections for particular breeds.” 

The Suffolk horse of the present day retains many of the lead- 
ing features of the breed the description of which is extant as he 
appeared at the close of the seventeenth century. Reference is 
made to what he was like one hundred and ninety years ago in the 

writings of some of the 
standard authors on Brit- 
ish agriculture. The color, 
the short legs, the powers 
of endurance, and the per- 
severing efforts at the col- 
lar, were his distinguish- 
ing points at that time, and 
these are still a marked 
characteristic in the Suf- 
folk as he is now to be 
found in the East of Eng- 
land. But to the merits 
named he has been en- 
dowed with an activity 
and comely appearance 
not accorded to the origi- 
nal stock. The Suffolk 
horse of the- nineteenth 
century is among the most 
shapely and certainly one 
of the handsomest animals 
on the farm list. Invaria- 
bly of a chestnut color, 
occasionally with a darker 
shade, and rarely whited 
beyond the pastern joint, 
or a blaze down the face, 
their uniformity in appear- 
ance at once suggests the 
identity of origin. Indeed, 
the pedigree charts which 
are given in the first vol- 
ume of the Suffolk Stud 
Book account for this. 
paige Every stallion of the breed 
af = in Suffolk can give his 
. genealogical record of 
identified paternal ances- 
try for one hundred and 
thirty years, all ending in one animal. Of no other breed can such 
a thing be said and proved. 

The usual height of a full-aged Suffolk stallion is about sixteen 
and a half hands—from sixty-five to sixty-seven inches. In weight 
he would generally come to about a ton—from nineteen to twenty- 
three hundred pounds. His head is mostly light, with a lively coun- 
tenance and a handsomely arched crest, not unduly weighted. His 
shoulders are long and his middle well arched, with deep ribs and 
heavy quarters. His bones give one the idea of not being suffi- 
cient for his immense width of carcass, but that is accounted for by 
the lack of hair, for the bone of a well-built Suffolk, stripped. of 
skin and what in other breeds is sometimes beneath it, is invariably 
larger than it appears. They live and flourish on rations that 
would reduce the large dray horse to a skeleton, and at an age 
when other breeds are worn out the Suffolk is usually a hale and 
hearty servant, good for many a year at farm work. Again we 
quote the Suffolk Stud Book : 

‘*But the Suffolk horse is far more widely known now than he 
was twenty years back. For one horse of the breed imported into 
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the United States ten years ago, ten now find their way over the 
Atlantic. Indeed, the Suffolk farmers who breed pure chesnuts are 
having a merry trade, and those who have secured the best have had 
to pay handsome figures for the purchase.” 

The fifth volume of the Suffolk Stud ‘Book is just out. The 
first is a bulky tome, which contains a detailed history of the breed. 
The secretary of the Suffolk Stud Book Association is Mr. F. Smith, 
Suffolk, England. Though the opportunities of the Suffolk Punch 


horses in this country have been, owing to the paucity of their 


numbers here, necessarily very limited, their success is assured. 
Being as they are in the hands of a few breeders in England, they 
are a little hard to buy, and this fact, combined with the firm hold 
which the Normans, Clydes, and Shires have attained on the horse- 
breeders here, deters importers from investing more largely in the 
bonnie chestnuts. 
ported and placed in active competition with other draught breeds 
have proved unqualified successes, and their grades from native 
mares possess a roundness of form and suppleness of action which 
make them ready sellers. Their remarkably thick bodies, massive 
necks, clean, flinty bone, gentle dispositions, good size, and the 
striking uniformity of the breed will ever keep them favorably 
before the American public, and, while as yet they cut but a small 
figure in numbers at the horse shows in this country, it may be 
confidently expected that in 1893 the Suffolk Punch exhibit will be 
one of the prominent attractions of the great Columbian exhibition. 

The subject of our illustration is the noted stallion Foxhall 
(1423) imported by Messrs. Galbraith Bros. of Janesville, Wis., who 


are the pioneer as well as the largest importers of this breed. Fox- | 


hall won ten first and second prizes in England, including first and 
champion over all ages at the show of the Suffolk Horse Society, in 
June, 1887; he also won first premium at the Wisconsin State Fair, 
Milwaukee, in competition with French draught horses, in 1887,and 
first at the American Horse Show, Chicago, in 1889. 





AMERICAN SHEEP HUSBANDRY. 
GEORGE A. MARTIN. 
ae 
No rural industry has been subject to so many and such violent 
fluctuations as sheep husbandry and wool-growing. These vicissi- 
tudes have arisen from changes in the general conditions of agricult- 
ure and commerce. During the first decade of the present century, 
Spanish Merino sheep were imported in large numbers, and found a 
ready welcome. While yielding comparatively heavy fleeces of the 
most beautiful wool in the world, they were found to be wonder- 


fully hardy, easily kept, and adaptable to all manner of climates | 


and situations. Every condition was favorable for the success and 
prosperity of the Merino sheep industry. Foreign commerce was 
conducted by slow methods, and of internal commerce there was 
scarcely any, in comparison with the present. There were no swift 
steamship lines to bring American wool-growers into sharp compe- 
tition with those of the antipodes. In fact, the regions which now 
support the countless flocks of South America and Australasia were 


inhabited by savages, some of whom feasted upon human flesh in | 


the absence of mutton, In our own country land was either free or 
held at merely nominal prices. Under the stimulus of such favora- 
ble conditions, sheep-raising and wool-growing attained a success 
and magnitude which promised to be permanent. Fortunes were 
made in the breeding and sale of choice sheep, as well as in the care 
of flocks and the sale of wool. 

But, as the Eastern and Middle States were more thickly settled, 
and the land advanced in price, while competition with the cheap 
land and cheap labor abroad brought down the price of the staple, 
wool-growing was found unprofitable. It is needless to go over the 
details. Nothing could be more disheartening than the experiences 
of the flock-masters during the periods of depression which came 
with rapid recurrence. Many flocks were slaughtered and sent to 
the rendering kettles for their pelts and tallow. Only the protec- 
tion afforded by national law has preserved any part of our Merino 
flocks from utter annihilation. 

While the fluctuations in the business of wool-growing have led 


alternately to fortune and to ruin, the demand for mutton has | 


steadily increased, and with this increase has come a steady en- 
hancement in prices. This has naturally turned the attention of 
enterprising and intelligent breeders and farmers to the English 
breeds of larger and heavier sheep than the Merinos. So active has 
been the business of importing and breeding these that they already 
form an important element in the farm stock of the country. In 
three leading breeds of long-wooled sheep, nearly all the Down 


Such Punch horses, however, as have been im- | 











breeds, and, more recently, the horned Dorsets, have become 
largely represented in this country that each breed has a reeall 
society, to secure purity of breeding and promote its genera] SUCCEgg, 

As may well be supposed, many serious mistakes have been 
committed by American farmers in charfging from the care of the 
hardy, gregarious, adaptable Merino to these heavier Sheep, all of 
which are the products of a very advanced agriculture, and have 
requirements wholly different from the others. In Great Britain 
nearly or quite every breed is strictly local, and the boundaries pe. 
tween their respective habitats are almost as clearly detined as the 
lines of different farms. American farmers and flock-masters have 
had not only to learn the wants and requirements of each breed, but 
also to find out by trials what localities are best adapted to its suo. 
cess. They had to learn that these English breeds of sheep could 
not be pastured in large flocks, like the Merino. They have also 
learned that all the mutton breeds require an unfailing and abun. 
dant supply of succulent and nutritious food. None of them can 
without serious deterioration, pick a living from thin and scant 
upland pastures. But they vary greatly from each other in their — 
requirements. Lincolns and Cotswolds will flourish and fatten on 
rich bottom land, while the various breeds of Downs succeed best 
on rolling land, clothed with short, nutritious grasses, 

One great obstacle to success at first was the lack of root crops 
to supply the place of the turnips which formed so large a part of 
their winter food in England. American farmers have never in 
general been partial to root crops. Yet the English breeds of sheep 
can not do well on dry grain and forage in winter without some 
kind of succulent food. But, just as this want was felt the most 
clearly, the silo comes in and supplies a nutritious, succulent mate- 
rial in greater abundance and at far less outlay of labor than the 
same amount of root crops could be produced from the same land, 

On the whole, the outlook for the permanent success and pros- 
perity of American sheep husbandry is better than it has been for ° 
many years. The Eastern and Middle States will continue, with 
profit, to maintain stud flocks of choice Merinos to supply the newer 
regions with breeding stock. But farmers and flock-masters gener- 
ally will find their advantage in keeping sheep for the two products, 
wool and mutton. 





GRASSES AND WEEDS FOR FOWLS. 


~~ 
Domestic fowls of all kinds will eat a large quantity of young 


grass and tender weeds if they have access to such food. But they 
do not like old and tough herbage any more than humans like old 
and tough vegetables. Whenever it is necessary to shut any fowls 
in the yard, they should always be supplied with a generous amount 
of green and tender herbage. Sometimes pull a few suckers from 
the growing corn in the garden, and cut the leaves and tender 
stems into small bits about one fourth of an inch long, or gather a 
few stems of the irrepressible garden purslane (which is very succu- 
lent), and tender clover, or pig weeds, and cut them up fine. Fowls 
will devour such food ravenously when the pieces are of suitable 
size to be swallowed. 

A pair of sheep shears may be kept near the door, so that no 
time is lost searching for some instrument te cut up coarse food. 
Leaves of cabbage and other vegetables are all cut into bits not 
larger than kernels of Indian corn. As fowls have no teeth, they 
can not bite off pieces of tough food. But if they can get hard and 
tough pieces into the gizzard, that miniature mill, with the gravel 
stones in it, will soon reduce food to a fine pulp. When crop-plants 
in the garden have attained a size so large that fowls will not 
injure them by stepping on them or by nipping off the tender tops, 
the entire flock may be allowed to run ad libitum in the garden, 
for one or two hours only, each day. They will pick up: many 
insects, collect a new supply of gravel stones, and fill their crops 
with tender herbage. 





Saving the Potatoes.—There is more or less rot in the potatoes 
this season. This is doubtless largely due to the absence of any 
precautions to destroy the rotten tubers of last year, and the use of 
infected seed. Much may be done in way of these precautions by 
sprinkling the potatoes, when stored, with dry air slaked lime; by 
sorting out all those that are spotted with the disease and turning 
them to use; the potatoes that are partly decayed may be boiled for 
the pigs. The rot does not injure them for this use when they are 
cooked, and if some meal is mixed with the cooked potatoes mashed 
in the water in which they have been boiled most excellent fatten- 
ing food may be made of them. 
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SCN 
SOUTHDOWN SHEEP UNIMPROVED AND IMPROVED. 


R. M. BELL, ILLINOIS. 
oe 

There are many things about the Southdown sheep that the 
sheep raisers of the United States may study with profit. It is 
interesting to go back to the middle of the last century and learn 
the state of sheep-raising and wool-growing in England. About 
1755 Mr. Bakewell, of Dishley, in Leicestershire, began the improve- 
ment of the then existing breed of sheep of that county. About 
twenty years later his friend, Mr. Ellman, began the improvement 
of the short-wooled sheep of England, confining himself to the 
sheep found in the counties of Surrey and Kent. The peculiar 
region was known as the South Down, to designate it from a part of 
the same range of hills lying to the north, and the sheep found 


indigenous to those elevated lands were called the Southdown sheep. 


These hills were natural pasture lands consisting of a “ long range 





thus speaks of them: ‘ Fine wool is certainly a very considerable 
object, provided it is gained on a well-formed carcass; but if a fine 
coat is procured at the expense of a thin chine (coin), low fore end 
and rising backbone, the advantage is purchased too dearly.” Such, 
then, were the points of a Southdown sheep at the time Mr. Ellman 
began to mold them into his ideal sheep that should be for the 
hill country what Mr. Bakewell had created from the old Leicester 
sheep for the rich, arable lands to which they belonged; a sheep 
combining the best mutton qualities suited to the advanced systems 
of agriculture in the regions where they belotiged. It was no easy 
task to overcome the very serious faults they possessed at this time. 
It is proper to state that Mr. Ellman improved the Southdowns by 
selection. He did not go outside of the breed for crosses that might 
be supposed to further his purposes. It is said that ‘‘ even the cross 
with the Leicester was a failure and the promised advantages to be 
derived from the merinos were delusive.” The, true ‘principles of 





IMPROVED SOUTHDOWN SHEEP. 


of chalky hills diverging from the stratum which intersects the 
kingdom from Norfolk to Dorchester. They enter the county of 
Sussex on the west side, and are continued almost in a direct line as 
far as East Bourne, where they reach the sea.” These consist of a 
succession of open Downs some sixty miles long and five or six 
wide without many inclosures. A herd of sheep had belonged to 
this region for centuries and had become perfectly well adapted to 
the conditions of the region and took their name from this range of 
hills. From this breed of sheep have sprung up the other families of 
Downs which, under the influence of more liberal feeds, have other 
though similar characteristics. At this early period of their history 
it will be interesting to follow Mr. Ellman in a careful description 
of the Southdown sheep of 1775, at which time we begin to know 
them as the original Southdown sheep. He says: ‘‘ This breed 
was formerly of a small size and far from possessing a good shape, 
being long and thin in the neck, high on the shoulders, low behind, 
high on the loins, down on the rumps, the tail set on very low 
perpendicular from the hip bones, sharp on the back, the ribs flat, 
not bowing, narrow in the fore-quarters, but good in the leg, al- 
though having big bone.” Arthur Young, who saw them in 1776, 


find the males with small horns. 





breeding were being studied and carefully practiced.” By the 
introduction of turnip husbandry the farmers were able to keep 
more sheep on the same areas, and to keep them better. A uniform 
and’more abundant food supply was secured. The sheep matured 
more rapidly and took on a more symmetrical form for mutton 
purposes than formerly. Not only were they Jarger at an earlier 
age but they were generally improved in vigor and hardiness. They 
became smaller in the bone and fattened ata much earlier age. 
‘Instead of four years they now were fit for the shambles at two 
years and many were sent to market at an earlier age.” Nor in all 
this did they become so artificial as not to be able to endure “ occa- 
sional short pastures” and herd stocking. Nothing is said of the 
qualities of the mutton previous to this, but it is now said to be 
finely grained. The wool was a broadcloth wool; it now was so 
much changed that its usefulness found another place with the 
manufacturers equally valuable. Formerly it had been a horned 
sheep; it now became a polled sheep, though it was not unusual to 
The dusky or sometimes black 
faces, so characteristic of the breed, are supposed to belong to 
the primitive sheep which were black. Occasional black lambs are — 
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yet produced in Southdown flocks and are admissible as in other 
breeds of sheep. The black faces of the Southdowns vary in flocks 
both in England and this country. Some breeders fancy them with 
white faces. The Prince of Wales is so reported. The Southdown 
Association of America has established a standard in this which is 
generally recognized by breeders of this country. 

The fleeces of the Southdown sheep, as with Leicesters, have 
been a secondary consideration and somewhat neglected since the 
meat was esteemed so much more important. There has been, 
however, a very great increase in weight since 1800, at which time 
Mr. Luccock says: ‘‘The average weight of fleece of a Southdown 
hill sheep was two pounds, in 1835 it was three pounds. The fleece 
of the lowland sheep that used to be three pounds is now three and 
one-half pounds or even four pounds.” The length of the staple 
also was increased from one and one-half to two until it was four 
inches in length. From a carding wool it became a combing wool 
partly from the improved machinery that came into use in the 
mills. The Southdowns have been more widely disseminated than 
any other of the breeds of England .They have a firm footing in the 
United States. Phil Thrifton, who is unquestioned authority, says 
the first Southdowns imported into this country were by John H. 
Powell, of Philadelphia, in 1824, from John Ellman’s flock. In 1828 
Samuel Thorne, of New York, and R. A. Alexander, of Kentucky, 
introduced some of this breed from the Webb flock. 

Having given a full description of the Southdowns as they were 
when Mr. Ellman began to improve them it will be nothing but fair 
to give his description of them after they had been improved : ‘‘ The 
head small and hornless; the face speckled or gray and neither too 
long ner too short; the lips thin and the space between the nose 
and eyes narrow: the under jaw or chop fine and thin; the ears 
tolerably wide and well covered with wool, and forehead also, and 


the whole space between the ears well protected by it, as a defence | 


from the fly; the eye full and bright but not too prominent; the 
orbits of the eye, the eye-cap, or bone, not too projecting that it 
may not form a fatal obstacle to combing; the neck of a medium 
length, thin toward the head, but enlarging toward the shoulders 
where it should be broad and high, and straight in its whole course 
above and below; the breast should be wide, deep and projecting 
forward between the forelegs, indicating a good constitution and 
a disposition to thrive. Corresponding with this the shoulders 
should be on a level with the back and not too wide above; they 
should bow outward from the top to the breast, indicating a 
springing rib beneath and leaving room for it; the ribs coming out 
horizontally from the spine and extending far backward, and the 
last rib projecting more than the others; the back flat from the 
shoulders to the setting on of the tail; the loin broad and flat; the 
rump long and broad, and the tail set on high and nearly on a level 
with the spine; the hips wide, the space between them and the last 
rib on either side as narrow as possible, and the ribs generally pre- 
senting a circular form like a barrel; the belly as straight as the 
back; the legs neither too long nor too short; the forelegs straight 
from the breast to the foot, not bending inward at the knee and 
standing far apart both before and behind; the hocks having a 
direction rather outward, and the twist or the meeting of the thighs 
behind being particularly full; the bones fine, yet having no 
appearance of weakness, and of a speckled or dark color ; the belly 
well defended with wool, coming down before and behind the knee 
and the hock ; the wool short, close, curled and fine, and free from 
spiry, projecting fibers.” 

Could a greater transformation in a breed of sheep, the life- 
work of one man, be imagined than what Ellman found the South- 
downs and as he left them in this last careful description he gives 
us? While he may have had a valuable precedent in the lessons of 
breeding used by Bakewell, he showed himself to be a genius and 
benefactor in giving to the ‘‘hill country” a breed of sheep of great 
value, and’to similar localities and soils a breed of sheep that 
represents the highest usefulness in its mutton characteristics. The 
qualities of Southdown mutton are the standard in all breeds of 
domestic sheep. All are good or bad, as compared with the South- 
down. The very peculiar feeds of the especial habitat to which 
they owe their origin have established in the breed qualities of flesh 
that have given this world-wide celebrity. The Southdown and its 
congeners are doing and are destined to perform most valuable 
service in diversifying and furthering the importance of American 
sheep husbandry. A thorough study of mutton husbandry by the 
sheep-raisers of the United States would be proper at this time 
when the low prices of wool prevail and wool-growing is oppressed 
by what seem to be formidable circumstances. The mutton in- 
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dustry of this country has prospered of late, and the wool 
growers have suffered. There must be lessons in these facts 
that should be learned. 





PROFIT AND LOSS. 


—_ 

Winter no stock that is not productive. To feed a dry cow 
through the winter is to foolishly waste good money. 

Less beef and more mutton means better profit for the farmer 
and cheaper food for the workingman, both ends worth keeping in 
view. 

The average weight of fleeces sheared in the United States has 
doubled within the past thirty years. This is progressive agri- 
culture. 

If ** blood will tell” in one branch, it will in another. It pays 
as well, in proportion, to keep well-bred poultry as to keep well- 
bred cows. 

The grading-up process will be very slow if grade animals are 
used for sires. A full-blooded sire should always be used for 
breeding purposes, 

Sheep growers have two strings to their bow: whatever the 
condition of the wool market, good mutton and lamb always find 
ready sale at paying prices. : 

Warm quarters in winter will save feed. It is not economy of 
fuel to keep the house doors open in winter, or to feed corn to 
warm cattle in an open barn. 

Individual attention to the milch cows, in the way of kindli- 
ness, cleanliness and comfort will be directly rewarded by the 
increased value of their product. 

Asarule, sell an animal when it is ready for market; after 
that the cost of the food will be very likely to offset any advance in 
price. Besides, the price may not advance. 

There is always a cash market for good young mules. They 
are no more trouble to handle than horses, and are rather less 
liable to disease and accident than the latter. 

It is just as bad policy to give poor food to good stock as te 
give good food to poor stock. Both should be good, the food and 
the stock ; then there may be some profit in the combination. 

Wheat bran is not rich in fat-forming elements, but is especially 
valuable for promoting growth of muscle. Also, when liberally fed 
will increase the flow of milk, but will not give a desirable butter 
color. 

It is not wholly sentiment to say that ‘‘ the foot of the sheep is 
golden.” This is the only one among our domestic animals that 
is increasing in value in the face of the present agricultural 
depression. 

A colt should never be broken. In this relation the phrase “to 
break” should become obsolete. We should never have to break 
the colt any more than the boy. Both should be taught “from 
their youth up.” 

Disposition is a quality to be considered with all farm animals, 
In the dairy, in particular, the quiet, gentle cow is worth more 
than a fractious one. The latter is not only troublesome to handle, 
but is a disturbing element among the others. 

It is not good management to feed fall pigs valuable grain 
through the winter, and then let them shift for themselves through 
the summer. If you have not made arrangements for good past- 
urage next summer, better sell the pigs now and save the grain. 

The profit in “‘finishing off” an animal for market is that thus 
a better price may be obtained for the whole. There is less gain 
for the food consumed toward the close than at any other period. 
Unless assured that a higher price will result, better not try too 
long for the extra pounds. 

Economy in production is the key to financial success in all 
agriculture. In raising live-stock the guesswork should be reduced 
toa minimum. Know what each animal has cost before you sell 
it. A merchant who should sell his goods without knowing their 
cost would soon be upon the high road to bankruptcy. 

Profit would be found in breeding good milch cows, especially 
for family use, for the village and suburban resident. They should 
have all the qualifications of the best dairy cows; and in addition 
should be handsome in form and color and thoroughly domesticated, 
accustomed to being handled, and to the presence of children. A 
good family cow is as hard to find as a good family horse. 
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CHARLES H. SHINN, CALIFORNIA. 
_ 

One of the greatest irrigation districts in the United States is in 
Kern County, California. Here are some thirty-five large canals 
with branches and distributing ditches, covering nearly half a 
million of acres of very rich, sandy loam. Alfalfa, with water, 
yields five crops a year. and two tons at each cutting, besides 
affording much.pasture. About once in six weeks, for eight months 
in the year, the alfalfa fields are cut, and the crops stacked in great 
piles, or baled for market. The vastness of some of the stacks of 
alfalfa hay near the ranch-houses of the ‘irrigation belt” is a con- 
stant source of wonder to tourists. Cattle, horses, sheep, and hogs 
all live, toa great extent, on alfalfa, and it is generally thought 
better to feed it out in yards than allow animals to trample the 
fields. On the best lands it only costs about two cents per acre 
to apply water to alfalfa fields. After each cutting the land is irri- 
gated once. Five years ago the cost was fifty cents per acre. 

The greatest irrigation canal of the Kern district is the Callo- 
way, which is thirty-two miles long. The ditch is eighty feet wide 
on the bottom and one hundred and twenty feet wide on top, with 
sloping banks seven feet high. It carries a constant stream six 
feet deep. The banks are planted with trees, and a driveway 
extends the full 
length. It has sixty- 
five distributing 
ditches, and covers 
200,000 acres of very 
rich land. Its water 
appropriation is 
1.476 cubic feet per 
second. In the invwi- 
gation districts of 
the San Joaquin all 
the conditions of life 
depend upon the 
constant summer 
use of water. The 
former desert blos- 

soms in a year or 
two, and results are 
reached which in 
more rigorous cli- 
mates would require 
adecade. Willows, 
cotton-woods, pe- 
cans, walnuts, figs, 
and other shade- 
trees are planted 
along the canals, 
groups of trees are 
set in the open pas- 
tures for shade to 
cattle, and some- 
times for ‘‘ outdoor stables,” a peculiar feature of the San Joaquin, 
where an open shed under a tree, or a hay-stack set in a group of 
cotton-woods, forms all that is necessary for the work horses. About 
the farm houses, orchards, and most luxuriant gardens of oleanders, 
roses, and semi-tropic vines soon make a tangle of rapid growth. 
Grape arbors hung with Black Hamburgs and Flame Tokays stretch 
out between dwellings and dairy houses. Scarlet fruits of pome- 
granates and golden oranges mingle against the silver-gray of olives. 
Almost every crop known to agriculture can be grown with care on 
such an irrigated farm. In one case, I remember seeing corn, field 
carrots, beets, hop-vines, cotton, and Hawaiian sugar-cane, all on 
quite an extensive scale. But the broad alfalfa fields are certainly 
one of the most striking features of the region. Orchards, vine- 
yards, and gardens cover much less surface, and are less distinctive 
elements of the landscape. 

One acre of good alfalfa will support four head of cattle, or 
fifteen sheep. An alfalfa field is especially beautiful when in 
bloom, just before it is cut for nay. One of the largest yields I 
have heard of was that of a forty acre field on the Lakeside Ranch, 
Kern, where one hundred and ninety tons were cut at one crop. 
Four such crops are said to have been taken from the land in one 
year. This almost equals the clover yield of some of the noted 
sewage farms of Italy. Two hundred Berkshire hogs are kept on 
this ranch and are fed on “only alfalfa.” One of the crops of the 














IRRIGATING CANAL AND ALFALFA STACK. 








farm is ‘‘ alfalfa seed,” about four hundred acres being allowed to 
go to seed each year. It yields five hundred pounds per acre, and 
is in much demand. The total extent of alfalfa on this single 
ranch of, ten thousand acres is two thousand five hundred and 
seventy acres, and two thousand five hundred tons of alfalfa hay is 
stacked every year. 

There are several other ranches where this acreage is exceeded. 
The McClurg ranch and the Rosedale ranch have about three thou- 
sand five hundred acres each, the Jackson ranch has seven thou- 
sand five hundred, and the Poso ranch has over ten thousand. In 
this part of Kern one can sometimes see from fifty to a hundred 
stacks of alfalfa hay in sight at one time. F 

The process of handling alfalfa on a large scale is very attract- 
ive to practical farmers from elsewhere. The derrick and derrick 
fork are used. The stacks range from one hundred to four hun- 
dred feet long and are usually thirty feet wide and from twenty- 
five to thirty feet high. I have seen eight hundred and fifty tons 
put into one stack. From six to ten teams are kept busy supply- 
ing the derricks when work is going on in this giant scale, and 
from sixty to one hundred tons can be stacked in a day. As much 
as eight thousand tons have been stacked in a single ranch, and fed 
out to live-stock. This is doing work ona large scale, but the 
alfalfa industry in this region justifies the highest hopes. On the 
lower side of the 
Calloway canal, for 
instance, one sees 
fully twenty-five 
thousand acres in 
almost continuous 
alfalfa fields, and 
the green expanses 
are said by the most 
practical farmers of 
the region to pay as 
well, acre for acre, 
as orchards and vine- 
yards do. Although 
it has been the land 
for great ranches, 
the tendency is now 
toward subdivision. 
Lands that cost but 
government price 
per acre, are now, 
with the water 
rights, worth from 
fifty dollars upward, 
and the class of men 
who can make a 
living from ten or 
twenty acres are 
buying them. But 
the alfalfa field will 
be a part of every 
smail tract. An orchard, vineyard, and an alfalfa acre for the cow, 
horse and other live-stock, and for the poultry—for all kinds of 
poultry delight in the alfalfa patch—and the new settler of small 
means becomes self-supporting. There are plenty of districts in the 
upper San Joaquin where one will see a hundred or so ‘‘shanties” 
of rough lumber on a plain that a year before was but a rabbit pas- 
ture. The alfalfa fields, orchards, and vineyards already planted 
are seldom for sale. But only about one hundred and fifty thou- 
sand acres out of the half million acres under the various Kern 
water ditches have yet been utilized. A view of ene of these canals, 
with an alfalfa stalk near its edge, is presented in the accompany 
ing engraving. 





Stencil and Die.—The wisdom of the man that marks his mova- 
ble property with his name, using a stencil or a die, is apparently 
very plain; and yet only a minority follow in his footsteps. He 
avoids not only the frequent loss of property, but ill-feeling and 
possibly neighborhood quarrels as well. Very few farmers have all 
the sacks and forks needed while their grain is being thrashed, 
hence, neighbors are requested to bring their sacks and forks, ‘If 
the sacks and forks are not plainly marked, the chances are flatter- 
ing for a misunderstanding. Sacks wili be in dispute and, whoever 
gets them, the probability of having been cheated will give some 
one an unpleasant feeling, no matter how cheerfully he may sur- 
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render the sack, and the feeling of the man that gets the sack will 
be scarcely less unpleasant. Sometimes the matter is not so easily 
settled. Many an enmity of long standing has had its origin ina 
doubt as to the ownership of sacks, or a fork, or a rake; a doubt that 
would have been avoided had a trifling expense been incurred to 
stencil or stamp the owner’s name on the article. For marking 
sacks and other large articles, the stencil is best. If a full alphabet 
of separate letters is purchased, anything can be stenciled, and it is 
often desired to letter articles with something other than a name. 
The owner’s name can be put on forks, spades, rakes, hammers, 
etc., with a small die that will cost only a trifle. 





A BOVINE NOSE JEWEL. 


ae 
Mr. E. L. Parker, Onondaga Co., N. Y., furnishes the sketch of 
the device shown in the engraving. It is designed 
to restrain the propensity which some heifers and 
cows have for drawing the milk from their asso- 
ciates in the herd. It consists of an ordinary bull- 
ring, to which a thick piece of leather is attached 
by wires. The leather is filled with tacks driven 
from the lower side, so that their sharp points 
project above. The ring is slipped into the car- 


tilage of the animal’s nose, a hole having first been | 


made for the purpose with a trocar or some simi- 
NOSE JEWEL. larinstrument. This device, while it answers its 
purpose completely, does not interfere with the feeding of the 


animal. 





SIMPLE WELL-TACKLE. 
ee 

A tackle of the kind shown in the engraving can be rigged and 
put in use in a very short time, 
and out of material which is 
always at hand. Stout, sound 
poles are lashed together, form- 
jing a tripod. and a common 
pulley-block is attached where 
the poles are joined, another 
one being fastened to a firmly 
driven or planted stake at the 
foot of one of the pieces. It is 
better to use double pulley- 
blocks rather than single ones, 
as more power is obtained and 
there is less danger of accident. 
When wells are to be dug, or 
cleaned out, or deepened, on = 
the farm, this cheap, simple A GOOD WELL TACKLE. 
contrivance will be found to be the ‘“‘ right thing in the right place.” 





A SAFETY HEN’S NEST. 
————— 

Our illustration, engraved from a sketch furnished by George 
Allen, Venango Co., Pa., is a sectional view of a device which, 
though not new, is quite effective in prevent- 
| ing the unprofitably prompt conversion of 


agricultural products which is involved in 
Dore eget 
Se @) 


the habit which some hens have of eating 
SAFETY NEST. 





their own eggs. <A false bottom is fastened 
in the nest-box, consisting of two boards, 
sloping to the center, with a space between 
just wide enough to admit an egg. When the 
hen turns to cackle over the new-laid egg 
and then to devour it, she is naturally aston- 
ished to find an apparently empty nest. It is not expected that 
this will work upon her feelings so much that she will resume her 
place and lay another egg, but it will at least place the one already 
laid beyond the reach of her beak. 











The Value of Roots for Feeding.—No farmer who has once grown 
roots for fall and winter feeding will ever abandon the practice. 
And no farmer who can be induced once to grow them as a trial 
will ever regret the pains he has taken. No doubt under the gener- 
ally careless culture of such crops there is much labor bestowed 
upon the roots. Weeds have to be destroyed and much hand-hoeing 
has to be done. This is the fault of the farmer and the land, and 
not of the root crop itself. The young plants grow slowly at the 











be overcome by having the ground clean and well fertilized. Ass 
farmer who has never grown roots for fear of the labor of keen; y 
them clean, should plow an acre now and get it ready for CrOgg. 
plowing and thorough harrowing in the spring so that it may be 
well cleaned by the end of May for the sowing. <A small plat can 
be easily kept clean by the use of one of the hand Cultivators 
and will require no more labor than a crop of potatoes or corn,’ 





PULVERIZER AND CLOD CRUSHER. 


a 
The implement depicted herewith, after sketches by George 0 
Gridley, Ill., is very effective for thoroughly pulverizing fal] plow. 
ing after the cultivator, and for following the corn planter a few 
days after planting; noth- 
ing could leave the field in a 
more desirable condition. 
The implement is very sim- 
ple in construction, and can *~ 
be made by any one in a 
couple of hours; the cost 
need not exceed two dollars, 
Take two planks, two-by-eight inches, and sixteen feet long; cut 
each in two in the middle, which will give four pieces eight feet 
long. Then take two pieces of two-by-four-inch scantling, a 
little more than two feet long, to these bolt or spike the planks, lap- 
ping them two inches, as shown in the engraving. 

Slant off the front ends of the two pieces of scantling, and 
nail a piece of board six inches wide on these ends, to prevent dirt 
from shoving on top of the crusher when working. Bore a hole 
in the front end of each ccantling and put a clevis in each, attach 
with a chain to doubletree. Goto your blacksmith, and have him 
take some three-eighth inch square bar steel, and cut this into six- 
inch lengths, and sharpen these like harrow teeth. It will need 
about four dozen. Now with a three-eighth-inch bit bore holes 
four inches apart in the front and second planks just in front of 
where the second plank laps on. This will require twenty-four 
holes in each plank, and will take as many teeth, which should 
be driven in so as to project four inches below the bottom of the 
plank. Make the holes in the second plank so that they will break 
joints with the other row, that is, so they will not track after the 
others. These will cut and comb the ground in a remarkable man- 
ner, and the small lumps that pass between will be ground to pow- 
der by the sharp edges of the planks that follow. The driver stands 
on the crusher while working, or a seat may be firmly attached to 
it. Should there be much rubbish, this will bother very often, but 
this can be obviated somewhat by driving a staple near the back 
edge of the rear plank; into this tie one end of a small rope two or 
three feet long, and the other end into a ring to be held in the right 
hand. To dump rubbish, step with the left foot upon the slanting 
board at the front and at the same time lift up with the rope, which 
is all easily and quickly done, and the obstruction will be drawn 
from the teeth as the crusher moves forward. In using the tool 
after the corn planter, the teeth should be driven back so as not to 
run so deep as to disturb the seed. 


A HOME-MADE CLOD CRUSHER. 





A FOREST CONVENIENCE. 
ae 

Mr. T. J. May, Skagit Co., Washington, sends us a drawing and 
description from which the 
engraving is made. It repre- 
sents what is known among 
woodsmen as a ‘“‘brake,” and 
is made to take the place of a 
vise to hold a stick while it is 
hewed or shaved. It consists 
of a forked piece of timber | | 
supported as shown in the %.:\//, 
engraving. The stick to be 
worked is inserted in the fork 
and is held fast by its own 
weight, aided if desired by pressure on the outer end. 
for sharpening posts and similar purposes. 


A SERVICEABLE BRAKE. 
It is used 
SS 
White Plymouth Rocks.—These are plump, compact, full-breast- ~ 
ed, and heavy-bodied fowls, hardy and good layers, and good table 
fowls. They are handsome because they are spotless and always 
show to good advantage upon a green lawn or meadow. They are 
easy to raise, and breed very true—more uniform than the barred 


best, and in weedy ground make still slower growth. But this may | variety. 
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THE PIONEER’S HOME. 
R. G. NEWTON, SO. DAKOTA. 
= 
The settler on the treeless prairies, far from a railroad, must of 
necessity begin at the foot of the ladder. When I once wrote to 
a friend in the East telling him about my surroundings, and that my 
house was ten by twelve feet square, he was quite surprised, and 
said that his bedroom was larger than that, and was not half big 
enough then. A house ten by twelve feet seems small compared to 
those of the East, but there are thousands of them in the new States 
and many smaller—eight by ten feet-—which contain all the elements 
of a pleasant home, a perspective view of which is seen in Fig. 1. 
Such a house can be very quickly and cheaply built; but, if possible, 
make it twelve by sixteen feet, as with one of this size a family of 
four or five can live comfortably for several years if necessary ; and 
I will figure on cost of this size. One ten by twelve can be built for 
about one fourth less. 





500 feet inch boards 16 feet long, sides, ends and gables, at $18............ $9.00 
975 feet inch boards 16 feet long, TOOf........ 6... eee eee eee Pisécacve snus 4.90 
209 feet inch boards 12 feet long, ceiling....... Pere BO eccucccc cues 3.60 
930 feet matched flooring 16 feet long, floor at $20.....-. 6. eee cree econ ences 4.60 
17 pieces 2x4, 16 feet IONE «5 ee esos eee " 
6 pieces 2x4, 12 feet long, 231 feet, At G20... eee eee eee eres ence eens 4.62 

1 window 4 light 12x26, including frame 3.50 

1 sash GOO 26X65...... 60. ee cee eee eee ee ceee eens see ee ee eeeeeeeenees cgcacaraietaiale 3.00 
300 pounds No. 1 tar felt for covering roof and sides i nicskens Cedeeoeeeeeeee 9.00 
75 pounds plain building paper for lining inside... .... +--+ sseeeeee seer es 1.88 
200 lath for battens on root and sides dette e nee e een ee eee seen ee en eee eeeeaes 80 
2h pounds nails (5 pounds spikes)—wire MUNE WIOBE islet a5 50 t/s coanis Renemace 1.50 
Tacks for putting on lining inside...............e cece eee cece eee nee cee +50 
Sheet iron, galvanized, stove-pipe top for roof..........eee eee cree eens 05 
DOOL CLIMBING 5.2... 0.2 cescs ccc ccccs cave ccvcsvesecssescenseesesevecse veseee “75 
Door frame, lumber 20 feet, Ab $25........ ee cece eee cree cece cere eeees + 50 
Cost of material for 12X16 feet............ ccc cece cece seer csen cece cece ne eo PEO.IO 


I have not figured in cost of labor, as any one who can cut a 


fo 





FIG. 1, PERSPECTIVE VIEW OF THE PIONEER’S HOME. 
board or drive a nail can put it up, but, if hired done, should not cost 
over $12, making the whole cost of house about $60. To build, 
throw up a bank of earth about a foot high and fourteen by eighteen 
feet across; that thrown out of a cellar, say six by eight feet, can be 
used. Lay down seven pieces two-by-four, sixteen feet long, two 
feet apart, placing them edgewise; spike a two-by-four twelve feet 
long on each end; use two two-by-four sixteen feet and two two-by- 
four twelve feet for plates; cut lumber for sides and ends eight feet 
long; nail firmly up and down outside floor timbers or sills and 
plates; leave a space of thirty-two inches for door, and one of thirty- 
one inches for window ; cut two pieces two-by-four, forty-five inches 
long, and fasten firmly in center of end plates, between top of these 
spike a two-by-four sixteen feet edgewise up and down; put a 
brace under the center of this to support it ; cut roofing boards eight 
feet long and let them lap over the ends seven or eight inches; nail 
firmly to plates and ridge-pole; spike three two-by-four sixteen feet 
three feet apart overhead to end plates; nail the twelve feet ceiling 
lumber firmly to these and side-plates. When you come to the brace 
under ridge-pole it can then be removed and the whole space ceiled 
over. One or two hangers nailed to ridge-pole and center joist over- 
head will help support the ceiling; also a two-by-four sixteen feet 
under roof, between ridge-pole and plate, firmly nailed, to help keep 
the roof boardsin place. The floor may now be laid. For the gables, 

















cut the boards four feet long; lay side by side enough to make just 
six feet wide; mark off three inches from opposite corners at each 
end (Fig. 2), and draw a line from one to the other with a straight 
edge; cut these in two, and you have enough for one gable; nail 
these firmly on outside the ends on which they lap three inches; a 
strip under the roof will keep the upper ends in place, nailing firmly 





FIG. 2. THE FRAME. 


through the roof board into them. Cut the tar felt for roof sixteen 
feet long, running it over the roof from eaves to eaves; lap about 
two inches, each strip, and batten down with the lath, using one on 
each edge and three between on each width of felt. The sides are 
covered with felt, put on up and down, and battened with lath same 
as the roof. Put a two-by-four for studding each side of the door 
and window. Tack the building paper on inside, smoothly covering 
sides and ceiling. A two-by-four then nailed on flatwise inside to 
sides, between floor and ceiling, will help keep them from springing 
and strengthen the whole. A trap-door about two by three feet in 
the floor gives access to the cellar, and a small one in the ceiling 
gives quite a space for storage overhead. Fig. 2 shows manner of 
nailing on sides, roof, etc., and Fig. 3 is the floor. A bed can be made 
overhead for use of children if necessary, putting ina small window 
on one end. 





MINOR INDUSTRIES OF THE FARM. ; 
sali 

Many farmers object to work that is outside of their regular 
line of business. In devoting themselves to any of the main branches 
of agriculture they feel that they might suffer in that if they should 
attempt anything else in connection. There are many things that 
may be done upon the farm to add something to the general income, 
which will not require much outlay of capital, and which will liber- 
ally repay the labor expended. Often labor can be employed which 
would not be required elsewhere; and, even if it could be utilized 
in some other way, it will pay better here, if it does not result in the 
positive neglect of some growing crop. Many a villager or cottage 
tenant could teach the average farmer a lesson in this respect. A 
laboring man with only a little bit of land about his home will keep 
a small flock of poultry, a good cow, a couple of pigs, a few stands 
of bees, and with his garden and a little fruit—the trees occupying 
space that otherwise would not be used—provides for his daily ex- 
penses almost without encroaching upon his wages. If any of these 
things should be attempted upon the farm, let especial pains be 
devoted to making them pay. Do not undertake them and leave 
the result to chance. 

Poultry is kept upon every farm, but too often it is left to itself. 
No system or method is pursued. The flock is large or small as 
chance determines. It is housed in the barn or the pig-pen. In 


summer the hens range 

far and near, making and gI &) TABLE ‘s} 

hiding their nests wher- |¥ x? 

ever they may. In the ]7 tJ 
winter they have access | -} 
to the corncrib, and be- 
come so gorged with that F 
single item of food that | 920 | 
they do not lay. The }LOO 
poultry flock, where 
poultry keeping is not MS, 


See} 
pursued as a regular eee 
business but only as an 


adjunct to the farm, FIG. 8. THE FLOOR PLAN. . 
should be restricted in numbers. Not more than forty or fifty can 
usually be handled to advantage. These should be comfortably and 

































- cleanly housed, given a good variety of wholesome food, and looked 


after every day. 
A couple of good cows, kept solely for their butter product, will 
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pay well. It will be wise to have these fresh in the autumn, then 
by good feeding have them producing most when prices are best. 
A warm stable, warm, liberal bedding, warm food and water dur- 
ing cold weather, conduce much to profit in this line. And it will 
pay only to have the best cows. Then do not be satisfied until you 
are able to make the very best butter that is to be found in your 
home market. It will never be difficult to dispose of such, and at a 
good price. ; 

A dozen stands of bees on a clean grass plat in the orchard, or 
better still, each stand protected by a thrifty grapevine, which 
demanding no more space will add its product to that of the bees, 
are both an ornamental and profitable adjunct to the farm. The 
care of bees is a pleasant occupation, and if put under the charge 
of an intelligent youth they would do much to interest him in the 
study of insects and of all out-of-door life. 

Too much can not be said about the value of the farm garden. 
As this will usually be so laid out that the work may be mainly 
done with a horse-cultivator, there is no reason why its space should 
not be ample enough to grow a little more of everything than is 
needed for family use. This surplus can be easily gathered and 
taken to the village store, where it will be gladly received in ex- 
change for groceries and other things which would otherwise 
require an outlay of cash. A dozen trees of good fruit, of almost 
any sort will give, one year with another, a return that.will put to 
shame the profit from any possible acre of grain, while occupying 
much less land and demanding much less labor. 

It is objected that the farmer who “scatters” too much does 
not accomplish anything. That may often be true. But on the 
other hand the farmer who devotes himself to a single crop often 
finds that wholly consumed by his incidental current expenses ; and 
# failure of that one crop means loss of his entire year’s work ; 
while if his current expenses have been met by these smaller items 
he does not find himself at the end of the year face to face with the 
long list of bills which might otherwise be the case. In thickly set- 
tled portions of the country, farming must become more and more 
the work of_the specialist who grows some one valuable crop, or it 
must be relieved by the adjunct of these minor industries, which 
will aid so much in bearing the burden of current expenses. 





SUGAR-MAKING IN LOUISIANA.—IV. 


THOMAS MANN CAGE. 


ee 

The sugars produced in Louisiana rank high, not only in quality 
of color, but saccharine strength, whites having shown over ninety- 
nine and a half per cent purity, and compare favorably with stand- 
ard sugars of the refineries. The yellows closely resemble the cele- 
brated Demerara sugars, so highly prized and in such demand in the 
London market. Were such better known they would be appre- 
ciated, and more sought after in the markets of the country. 

Ten years ago 125 pounds of sugar per ton of cane was the maxi- 
mum yield, but now over 200 pounds is had. Such yields are rare, 
yet the average amount ranges between the two amounts named. 
Experts who have visited the country in the last year or two predict 
a great future for the industry, and the prospective output placed as 
high as 8,000 pounds of sugar per acre in the most favored localities 
and under propitious circumstances. The extraction by mill-pressure 
can be brought to over eighty per cent by intelligent saturation or 
maceration between mills, coupled with the economical application 
of the requisite power. 

The fostering care bestowed, and the protection received by the 
beet-sugar fabricants of Europe, have augmented the output to 
over 3,000,000 tons and cheapened the product immensely to con- 
sumers. The same will hold good in this country with sugars from 
sorghum, beets, and tropical cane. The cultivation of the beet, the 
development of the saccharine therein, and the extraction of the 
juice therefrom, have been brought to a high state of perfection, 
and in that lies the future hope for cane. Enough is known to justify 
the assertion that, with capital judiciously expended, as much can be 
realized by investments in central factories for canes as for beets. 

When the diminutive, old, effete machinery is replaced by that 
constructed with simplicity and needed strength, and a perfected 
continuous mode of evaporation, at a low temperature, comes gen- 
erally in vogue, then maximum yields of sugar will be obtained, if 
eoupled with constantly-improving methods of cultivating, fertiliz- 
ing, and harvesting. The establishment working up 300 tons of 
eane per day can grind 15,000 tons during the campaign, and to 
insure a constant delivery of the amount daily, and especially for 
night work, stationary and portable railroads should be used, with 
plenty of cars, to obviate risks from bad roads. 


ee 
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Before fertilizing becomes necessary, the kind and manner of 
its application may be explained. Past experience has demon. 
strated that the pea-vine is the fertilizer par excellence for the Cane. 
fields of Louisiana. The benefits derived from their use are menifold 
Their rapid and luxuriant growth prevents that of noxious weeds 
and grasses, as the vines and leaves completely shade the ground 
and smother them out. The large amount of carbonic acid and 
nitrogen absorbed by them proves of immense utility to the cane 
crops which follow in rotation. In their decay, after being plowed 
under, available plant-food is ready-prepared for dissemination 
through the soil for the use of the rootlets of the canes when devel. 
oped. The decaying vegetable matter not only retains moisture 
during periods of prolonged drought, but aids materially in rendering 
the soil porous, particularly where it is of an argillaceous character, 
Nothing yet has been found to compare with them as a recuperative 
agent for exhausted soils. Several crops grown in succession and 
plowed under supply such an amount of nitrogen that canes 
grown thereafter are of so luxuriant a development that they are 
generally poor in sucrose. 

Next in point of utility and economy, in the early stages of 
growth of both corn and cane, is cotton-seed meal, which*is made 
from the decorticated seed of the cotton-plant after the oil has been 
expressed, It is rich in nitrogenous compounds, yielding from 
seven and a half to eight and a half per cent of ammonia, and it also 
contains over three per cent of phosphoric acid and two per cent of 
potash. The objection to the use of the article in the later stages of 
the growth of the canes is that the nitrogen, being in a potential 
form, the tendency is to cause the plants to remain in a growing 
condition too long, and does not allow time for the development of 
saccharine where the seasons are of short duration. 

To insure the rapid growth of the canes in July and August, the 
last fertilizer applied should be composed of high-grade chemicals, 
with the requisite ammonia, phosphoric acid, and potash soluble in 
water, such that the former will be about exhausted by September, 
which will give the two latter elements the chance to hasten the 
production of saccharine. One of the causes of failure to obtain 
satisfactory results when the compound fertilizers are used is that 
there is often too little ammonia combined with the phosphates and 
potash, and a very short tonnage is the result; the juice rich, but 
the canes woody. 

The amount of coal per 1,000 pounds of sugar ranges from 500 
pounds upwards; the better the juice extraction the better the 
bagasse for fuel. On some plantations, where the bagasse is not 
converved into fuel, it necessitates an outlay of half a cent per 
pound of sugar made. The ingenuity of constructors of bagasse- 
burners and others is being taxed to so arrange that bagasse will be 
the only fuel used. 

Experimental pieces, the scales, and polariscope are necessities 
to the intelligent, progressive planter, as by their use that informa- 
tion is acquired by which alone the maximum of sugar can be pro- 
duced. Cane culture is fraught with many perplexities and anxie- 
ties, yet it has a fascination which, in great measure, more than 
counterbalances them. There is no other agricultural pursuit, and 
but few professions, where there is the same field for intellectual 
development and enlargement of views. It requires administrative 
and executive ability of a high order, and powers of command, in 
conjunction with moderation and firmness. 

In sugar production no half-way measures will suffice. It mat- 
ters not what the capabilities and qualifications of the planter may 
be, if he has not the requisite finances at his disposal success can not 
crown his efforts. Cheap sugars can only be made by having 
recourse to intensive agriculture and the adoption of the most 
effective methods. 





FEED AND FEEDING. 

Thousands of farmers could make ten dollars a day by selling 
corn and buying bran. 

A hole in the stock shelter lets feed through just as truly as 
does a hole in the granary. 

The man that gives his animals no shelter is trying to warm 
up all outdoors by burning feed. His job is both hopeless and ex- 
pensive. 

Economy of food is promoted by diminishing the demand for 
heat. The demand for heat is diminished by shelters from cold air 
and moisture. 

If men who feed fodder on the muddy ground, rear scrubby 
animals, and look on manure as a nuisance, escape the poor-house, 
how great indeed may be our reward of prosperity. 
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DEVON CATTLE. 
A. B. ALLEN. 
—— 

This is claimed to be the most ancient, pure improved breed of 
English cattle. They are medium in size, of a bright, rich, solid 
red color ; harmonious in form, exquisitely fine in limb, round and 
smooth in all their points. Their forequarter is generally perfect, the 
hind one not so much so, as it is apt to lack in lengthening out to the 
tail, and filling up on the rump like the Shorthorn. They are hardy, 
active, and thrifty ; mature early on grass and hay alone, and fatten 
on them quite well for the butcher, though it is 
petter toadd asmall ration of wheat bran per day 
during the process, and a little oil meal. 

They can be bred to suit all the different pur- 
poses of the farmer, whether it be for the dairy. 
or for beef, or working oxen. Their natural walk 
in plowing is four miles or more per hour, and 
their trot on the road, yoked to cart or wagon, 
with a moderate load, may be six miles or a little 
more per hour. It is cheaper to keep oxen for 
farm work than horses; weight for weight they 
will do as much work, and it costs less to feed 
them. In rocky or rooty ground they are quite 
superior, being more patient in starting and stop- 
ping when plowing, to avoid obstructions, and 
moving afterward along. 

When bred for milk the cow yields a superior 
quality, an average from sixteen to twenty quarts 
per day often on grass alone for months after 
calving; individual cows occasionally much more 
than this; and holds her milk well till a short 
time before giving birth to another calf. When 
not bred especially for the dairy, the cow will 
yield from one-third to two-thirds of the above 
quantity. Sometimes this milk is as rich as that 
of the Jersey cow, and butter can be made by simply stirring it in a 
bowl with a hand-paddle. 

The steers make very choice beef. It commands from a cent 
and a half to two cents more per pound in the English market than 
that of any other cattle except the Scotch Highlander, and it is 
eagerly sought for at extra price in America. The bones of the 
carcass are very small, the meat finely grained, tender, juicy, and 
savory, and nicely ‘‘ marbled” as it is technically termed. 

The Devon like the Hereford generally shows a first-rate fore- 





FIG. 2. PURE-RRED DEVON COW. 


quarter in his carcass, but in the hindquarter he is apt to be a little 
deficient, it not coming out level and square to the tail, and well 
rounded and fuil down the thigh like the Shorthorn; but this is a 
point that breeders are now improving, and in time they may get it 
quite as perfect as in the Shorthorn, or what is nearer in size the 
best specimens of the Scotch Highland cattle. 

The Devon is the best sort of all cattle to breed on the Rocky 
Mountains, as he is very active to climb, feeds well on short past- 
ures, and with his long, sharp-pointed horns and great courage he 
would gore wolves, coyotes, or any other destructive animal to 








Geath that attacked one of their herd. For safety and sociability, 
they divide off the pasture in herds of suitable size, none rarely wan- 
dering away isolated to feed. Thousands of Devons will be wanted 
soon for the Rocky Mountain pastures, and bulls ought to be sought 
for now wherever to be had to cross on the Texan and other of our 
small native cows to produce good stock for this purpose, as it will 
be a long time before full-bred Devons can be had, and they would 
cost much more in any event than grades. These would make supe- 
rior beef, and as soon as well known would be eagerly sought for 
the shambles, at top market price of fat cattle. Thus being cheaply 





FIG. 1. PURE-BRED DEVON BULL. 
to rear, hardy and thrifty, and maturing early, they could not but 
prove very profitable to ranchmen, and their only rivals would 
be the Scotch Highlander, of which there are very few yet brought 
to our country ; so that the Devon has by far the best start. In Figs. ° 
land 2 excellent typical specimens of the breed are represented. 


FALL AND WINTER FEEDING. 


—__ 

‘An animal well summered is half wintered,” is an old but 
true adage. It is based upon reason as well as experience. It is 
far easier to run down any animal by neglect 
than to bring it up again by care, and it is far 
less expensive to keep it constantly in good 
condition. ‘‘What is once Jost can never 
be regained,” is true in the feeding of cattle. 
The animal may be restored, it is true, but 
only at a large loss of food, which otherwise 
might have been made into flesh, fat, milk or 
wool. Sheep are especially subject to the,ad- 
verse influences of neglect in this respect. 
Once a flock is permitted to run down in the 
fall or early winter, the chances are all 
against recovery, and the sheep are apt to per- 
ish, or to lose their lambs, or bring weak and 
unprofitable progeny in the spring, after much 
pains and expense in coddling them and nurs- 
ing them through the latter part of the winter. 
This is also true of all the young stock which 
are more hurt in this way than the older ones. 
It is a common practice to put away the best 
of the fodder for the spring in the belief that 
the stock will need it the most then. No doubt 
in many cases they do need it then—in the 
worst way. But this is working at the wrong 
end. To permit any animal to run down while 
there is a store of good food kept back for the purpose of bringing it 
up again is very bad policy and a losing business, It is a waste and 
frequently insures a poor condition all through the summer. If the 
meadows are eaten down too close at this season, and the stock must 
be stinted of good food, the farm is certainly overstocked, and over- 
stocking results in loss. 

The true principle is to apportion the stock to the food and not 
to reduce the rations in the desire to carry more stock than can be 
well fed. It may pay in many cases to purchase some nutritious 
foods to help out the coarse fodder now, while these are cheap, but 
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a liberal provision should be secured for full feeding of all the 
animals from this time until the spring. A great many animals are 
fed in the fall on the wastes of the farm, the stubbles, the pickings 
of the corn fields, the rough weeds of the swamps and marshy 
ground. This is unwise. It would be better to leave all this stuff 
on the ground to serve as manure than to feed it. It is full of 
unwholesome germs and apt to encourage the prevalent diseases of 
the season by which many animals perish. No farmer can afford 
to keep a swamp on his farm. When drained, it will be the most 
valuable part of the land, but, when used as a fall pasture to carry 
the stock on to the winter, it is a source of disease and will only 
result, at the best, in lowering the condition of the animals toa 
most unprofitable point. A drained swamp will make the very best 
grass land and will return interest easily on $100 per acre. Besides 
this, a pestiferous nuisance will have been abated. 





THE ART OF MILKING. 
HENRY STEWART. 
—_ 

No doubt the product of a cow is changed, for better or worse, 
by improper milking, and it is quite as true that the art of milking 
must depend for its effectiveness upon a knowledge of the peculiar 
characteristics of the cow; especially of the cow’s udder, and also 
of the method of production and the character of the milk. There 
is a reason for all things, and certainly there are reasons why milk- 
ing should be performed in certain ways. These may be stated as 
follows: 

ist. Milking should be done gently and with ease to the cow, 
and with a certain manipulation of the udder to imitate, as much 
as possible, the action of a sucking calf. 

2d. It should be done rather deliberately than otherwise. 

8d. The udder should be drained to the last drop. 

4th. The more frequently milking is done, the greater is the 
yield of milk, and the more butter there is in it. 

These points all depend upon the fact that the cow’s udder is 
not a reservoir of milk which is slowly accumulated drop by drop, 
as it is formed during the period between two milkings, but it isa 
secreting gland which acts most copiously during a period of excite- 
ment. In this it resembles the salivary glands of the mouth, the 
pancreas, and other digestive glandular organs, and the lachrymal 
glands of the eye, which are equally secreting organs, and not 
reservoirs. These glands are constantly secreting their special 
fluids, to a small extent, but under excitement the secretions are 
greatly increased, and flow copiously. The milk glands have the 
same peculiarity, and soon after the act of milking is begun, and 
not before, the udder fills and the milk flows until the supply of 
glandular tissue ready for conversion into milk is exhausted. Then 
anew growth of tissue begins and goes on in the interval, and it 
will stop under certain conditions if the milk is not drawn, when 
the small quantity of milk formed in the udder will be absorbed, 
and the udder will dry up, as it is termed. 

The milking should be done quietly and easily so as to bring 
the cow intoacalm condition that will permit the secretion of 
milk to go on without any interference. The udder should be ma- 
nipulated in such a manner as to excite the necessary nervous action 
required for the conversion of tissue into milk. This is done by 
squeezing the teats, and drawing them down and pressing them 
upward alternately. It should be done deliberately to give time 
for the conversion of the last lobule of glandular substance into 
milk, and not completed until this is effected. 

The udder should be drained to the last drop, and the milking 
performed at such intervals as will produce the most copious secre- 
tion of milk, for the special reason now to be given. If a cow’s 
udder is carefully separated from the carcass killed while in milk- 
ing condition, it will be found to consist of a mass of spongy tissue, 
with a great number of separating ducts, like the various branches 
and sources of a stream ; all beginning in dense glandular and fatty 
tissue at the upper part of the udder; and these may be traced, 
like the various diverging twigs of a bush, until the finest branches 
end in masses of very minute globules of glandular substance of 
the form of clusters of grapes. Each of these minute lobules con- 
tains a single globule of fat. The whole udder, all along the milk 
ducts, has these secreting glands to some extent; but they are 
greatly more numerous at the upper part of the udder where this 
organ spreads broadly upon the surface of the abdomen, and re- 
ceives an enormous number of exceedingly fine blood vessels, 
ramifying among the glandular tissue, and ending in branches 
which connect with these grape-like lobules. Here are the con- 








necting links between the blood and the mille, but the connection j 
closed by the film of tissue, which evidently acts as a filter throu ‘ 
which only those parts of the blood can pass which are requisers 
form the minute lobules with its nucleus of the fat globule, Doula: 
less this goes on under the action of osmose. Then the finest milk 
ducts—veins, to all intents and purposes—take the serum formed 
by the breaking down of these lobules of glandular substance, with 
the fat globules, which together form the milk, and carry this in 
the act of milking, through the converging into the larger pi 
and so on to the teats, from which the milk is finally discharged, , 

This being the case, the last milk drawn is that from the upper 
part of the udder where the fat is concentrated in a great mass, and 
the milker should be careful to get every drop of this; and thus 
also, the oftener a cow is milked—in reason—the larger proportion 
of the richest milk will be procured. A cow whose milk, drawn at 
two milkings with intervals of twelve hours, will give three and 
one half per cent of fat has been known to give four and one 
quarter per cent when the milk has been drawn at intervals of 
eight hours each, and the total yield of milk will be from ten to 
twelve per cent greater. In practice it is a question if this would 
be profitable, but when itis for experiment, as I have done daily 
for several months at a time, profit is a secondary consideration. 

Consequently, when one reads the statement of a French writer, 
in a dairy paper, that the last milk drawn is the richest, because 
the cream rises through the milk contained in the udder during the 
intervals between milkings, he will see that this is not correct, and 
that this French theory of milking will have to be laid in its little 
bed of oblivion, along with its related theory of the caseous pellicle 
covering the fat globule, which at one time gave so much unneces- 
sary trouble in regard to the manner of churning, the manipula- 
tion of cream, and the construction of churns. 


A SCRUB COW. 
S. HENRY, NORTH CAROLINA. 
= 

It may be always said that the scrub cow is such by reason of 
its scrub owner. The cow always does as it is done by. In my 
neighborhood the scrub cow reigns supreme. It is born and reared 
a scrub and is fed on scrub; that is, on browse summer and winter, 
and never learns the smell of hay or the taste of meal. Conse- 
quently it is bred toa scrub bull and rears a scrub calf, and gives 
a gallon of milk a day at the best, for two or three months after 
which a pint tin cup holds all the milk. The poor calf gets half the 
milk for a month, when it is turned into the woods, and when a 
year old is perhaps a little smaller than it was eleven months be- 
fore. Possibly, as scrubs, the common cattle of my present locality 
can scarcely be beaten. But as a proof of my statement on the 
first line I give this record of a scrub cow which I have had five 
years and which I have regenerated during that time into a very 
fair milker. At first, at three years old, she gave me, three months 
after calving and on the best feeding, six quarts of milk per day. 
By good feeding on clover pasture, clover hay and corn meal, as 
much as she can use profitably, she has come up in the five years 
to her sixth calf, and her udder has gradually increased in size until 
it is now forty-two inches around at its upper part, and with her 
fifth heifer calf, all of which I have reared, her yield is eighteen 
quarts of milk daily, from which is made eleven pounds of butter 
in a week. One scrub heifer with her first calf, and two years old, 
is milking fourteen quarts a day. 








Brick Paved Driveways.—In several of our smaller cities the 
streets have been paved with brick for several years, and the results 
prove that brick can be highly recommended for paving driveways, 


lanes, etc., where gravel is scarce, as it is in many localities. The 
brick pavement requires very little repairing for several years 
where subjected to travel, even the passage of heavy drays. This 
shows that it would be as durable as could be desired for farm pur- 
poses. The best laid brick paving is made by excavating the 
ground, putting down a layer of sand four inches deep, then a layer 
of broken stone two inches thick, then sand two inches, then brick 
laid flat, then sand two inches, then brick flat and on them brick on 
edge. The upper course of brick must be of the best quality. The 
paving for ordinary wear may be made by omitting the layer of 
broken stone, and where heavy vehicles will not pass, sand six 
inches deep, a layer of brick flat, sand two inches and then a layer 
of brick on edge will answer the purpose. The cost will vary some- 
what with the locality, but nowhere will it be great enough to 


excuse unpaved drives about tasteful, homelike premaises. 
JOHN M. STAHL. 
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ORNAMENTAL BIRDS—PEA FOWLS. | whole make-up is more modest. The prevailing colors are chestnut- 
JOSEPH WALLACE, WISCONSIN. brown and grayish-white, mottled in various places. The aigrette 
— is duller in color and not quite so large as that of the male. The 





Of all the gallinaceous species, the pea fowl holds the first rank | sexes are not easily distinguished until after their first year. They 
for beauty and historical interest. There are three known species | do not breed until their second yedr, and the male does not assume 
belonging to this genus, of which the Pavo cristatus is the one | full dress until the third year. 





generally known. Asia is the home of these beautiful birds and, The pea fowl is a tiresome bird in some respects. In the breed- 
whether it was in Persia or other countries that this species attained | ing season they are annoying by their harsh screams. They are 
its greatest beauty, it is certain that all the species now inhabit | destructive to gardens and also to common chickens. The hens 






































India and neighboring islands. — | usually lay on alternate days, from six to twelve eggs being the 

4 The pea fowl is mentioned in ancient history. At the time of ' a 
‘S Solomon it was an article of merchandise, and was brought with 
; ivory and apes from Tarshish to Judea. It was subsequently intro- Q i £. EF F 
duced into Greece, Rome and other countries. They are found ina >»; A og. 7 7 

# : . : : 71, : oY ee By 
, wild state in India; usually going in flocks. When they alight, GZ Za Ba 
: a they may often be seen along the mountain passes running with DE 9 

“4 > > . . <4 E a 

‘i the swiftness of horses. They are also found in a domesticated a7 : es 


zf state about the Hindoo temples and Rajah plantations, strutting 
with pompous dignity, and presaging storms. 

In the Folk Lore of India the peacock is said ‘to scream and 
dance with joy at the sound of thunder, and he dances on; when 
he looks down he weeps anon at the sight of his ugly feet. They 
say the peacock is credited with a strong thievish propensity, as 
appears from this saying: ‘‘The deer, the monkey, the partridge 
and the peacock rob the field of its store.” Anything that betrays 
itself is likened to ‘‘a peacock in the thief’s house,” a saying 
founded on the story of a peacock which swallowed a gold necklace “ 
brought home by a thief. This bird is sacred to the Hindoo god of 
beauty, who is represented as riding on it. 

The peacock is furnished with an aigrette, composed of twenty- 
four feathers, which are webbed at the tips and show blue and 
green reflections. The head, neck and breast are rich purple with 
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PEA FOWLS IN CENTRAL PARK. 
average of each hen’s yield, except when destroyed early in the 
season, then they may resume laying. They seldom hatch a full 
brood, and the young must have extra care and food like poults and 
pheasants with the addition of ants’ eggs and grubs, 

Their flesh is delicious, and in times past was esteemed a great 
luxury among the Romans. They have always been kept as an 
, ornament about baronial dwellings and well-kept lawns. In India, 
a ren aso eee the train feathers of the peacock have been used to embellish 
LBneR age Hindoo temples and shrines of Hindoo gods. The world renowned 
metallic blue reflections. The back is green with copper-colored | peacock throne which Shah Jehan erected in the Tay Mahal, in 
lacing; the wings are barred with black, through which a subdued | love and devotion for his lovely and accomplished wife, was valued 
shading of deep blue appears. The primaries are dark chestnut; | by Tavernier at one million pounds sterling. Although pea fowls 
the true tail feathers are short and stiff and serve to keep up the | have many faults and are nowme usefal to the owner, yet to the man 
train feathers, which do not belong to the tail proper, but grow of taste and handsome surroundings they are the most beautiful and 
from the back, and by a peculiar: muscular action can be erected | ornamental birds in existence. Our engraving shows a group of 
and spread at will. The train is glossy green ocellated at the tips | these beautiful birds drawn after a photograph taken by our artist 
of the feathers with all the hues of the rainbow; the thighs are | in Central Park, New York. 
ashy gray, belly and rump black; legs, brown, and armed with | 
single spurs; eyes, dark hazel; neck, long, slender and snaky, and American Fowls Abroad.—At the recent poultry show in London 
head small. there were specimens exhibited from all parts of the world, and the 
The female is not dressed in the gorgeous plumage of the male; | whole affair was most successful. From this country were shown 
the colors are more subdued, the shadings blend variously and the | samples of Leghorns, Wyandottes, Plymouth Rocks, etc. It is said 
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in England that the Leghorn is the common fowl of Italy, where it 
is found in all shades and colors, that it was brought here some 
dozen years ago, improved and returned to England as a “brand 
new fowl.” Something of a stir was caused among fanciers, at the 
time, but it is claimed that equally good birds can be bought in 
Italy and Switzerland at very much less price. Plymouth Rocks 
are distinctively American, and considered in England as of a com- 
posite order. It attracted no notice as a breed for some time after 
being introduced into England, but to-day is one of the most highly 
prized sorts there. It is deemed hardy and a good layer. Dominiques 
are classed as similar but with combs of a different shape. Weyan- 
dottes, a more recent importation, with a distinctively marked 
plumage, are not so familiar to the English, yet, this is not to con- 
tinue long, for some twenty clubs are forming for the purpose of 
improving and popularizing the different varieties of fowls. 


——ae 


WEEDING OUT THE POULTRY. 
MISS E. K. WINANS. ® 
eee 

In Autumn we must decide which ones of our fowls are worth 
caring for through the winter.. There usually is, at this time of 
the year, a miscellaneous throng in the poultry yards—three year 
old hens beginning to have the ‘old biddy ” look, hens in the prime 
of life, pullets fresh and pretty, and gawky, half grown creatures, 
full of possibilities. One is puzzled as to which are the meinbers of 
such a flock which will best help him in the coming season. 

The birds must be studied one by one. Feed them these even- 
ings, ina long, narrow line, with cracked corn. which is ‘slow 
eating.” While they are quiet and busy, in single file, their fate 
can be settled. Few are the old hens which should be allowed to 
live. Only those with wondrously fine ‘‘ points” can be permitted 
a fourth season. Some radicals in poultry keeping will have no 
hens over one year old, but they lose much in the ** two year olds.” 
Hens are then at their best, and lay their largest eggs. ‘lo select 
the right pullets is most perplexing. 


Not many of them have yet 


begun to lay, so that we do not know their powers in that respect. 
We must trust to the egg record of their families, and to the gen- 
eral indications of a good layer; the full shape, conceited carriage, 
and capable look, which distinguish the hen worth having. 


If careful breeding is to be attempted, the novice is apt to think 
that he must cull his flock according to ‘‘ points,” with his copy of 
“The Standard of Excellence” in his hand. But he will find that 
there are many queer facts in poultry raising, and one of them is 
that he must often keep birds quite different from the ‘‘ Standard,” 
in order that their offspring may possess the points mentioned 
therein. 

The ‘“‘Standard’:is of practical use in discarding chickens, to 
one who has no ambition for ‘‘ fancy breeding,” but aims to supply 
the constant demand for well marked specimens of the different 
breeds, at a moderate price. He can ‘‘ weed out” all of his birds 
which he finds described under the heading *‘‘ Disqualifications.” 
It will help a bewildered boy or girl, with too large a number of 
this season’s Plymouth Rocks, for instance, to know that—‘* Feath- 
ered legs, color of legs other than yellow (this does not include 
clouded scales, or those spotted with black), enamelled white in ear 
lobes, lopped combs, twisted feathers in wings, etc.,” are bad defects 
in breeding stock, and that his pullets ought to weigh “six anda 
half pounds.” No one need be told that ‘crooked backs and wry 
tails” are poor things, but ever so many people need a ‘‘Standard,” 
or something else, to urge them to raise the average weight of their 
poultry. In Germany, Houdans are grand, large fowls, in this 
country they are often bred assmalias Leghorns. Light Brahmas 
ought to be almost as big as turkeys, but so-called ones, on farms, 
sometimes are no more than four pounds in weight. ‘‘ Weed out” 
all except the biggest and best. 

a ee 
THE BRONZE TURKEY. 
SS 

There has been great improvement in the character of our 
domestic turkeys the past decade, and with the proper location and 
surroundings there is no more valuable fowl. The culture of tur- 
keys by our farmers and suburban poultry raisers for the food market 
can be made very profitable if rightly managed. They are kept 
for the value of their flesh, which always commands ready sale and 
good price. 

The bronze turkey heads the list of our improved varieties. Of 
late years it has supplanted the smaller kinds on account of its 
great size, hardiness, richnessof plumage, and adaptation to the 


| 


farm. It is purely an American breed. The bronze turkey waht 
the least from the wild breed in respect to color, and is a decided oa 
provement upon it both in size and luster of plumage. Nothing Re ‘ 
exceed the brilliant and varied tints of color of a bronze gobbler in 
his second year. They permeate through the rich dark bronze 
assimilating to that of burnished gold in the sunlight, and fairly 
rivaling the famed Impeyan pheasant in richness and luster 
When bred pure and from choice strains, these birds attain henieal 
weights. They are the largest of the poultry race, and acclimated 
to our cold and changeable climate. They are well adapted for 
farmers and suburban residents who have plenty of range, being 
more profitable when they can roam through the meadows, stubbles 
and groves, and procure a large share of their living. If hatched 
early, and properly cared for and fed, they will average from 
twelve to fifteen pounds at Thanksgiving. At maturity they often 
reach thirty-five pounds and more; but from twenty to twenty- 
five pounds may be taken as a fair average. A two- or three-year- 
old bronze gobbler crossed on the common turkey will add several 
pounds to the weight of each of the chicks the first year. ‘The 
excess of weight in an ordinary brood would pay the first cost of 
the sire, and leave an improved stock for further profit. 

The custom of keeping up Thanksgiving and other winter holi- 
days is an incentive for raising this American bird, The American 
people do not take to goose-flesh so kindly as the Europeans. Every 
farmer and suburban resident, outside of crowded localities, can 
raise turkeys. It is not very difficult if one observes three requi- 
sites, namely: Healthy and robust stock for breeders, proper food 
for the young birds, and security from wet and dampness until 
they show red about the head. 

The young brood should be placed with its mother in a large, 
roomy coop, safe from rain and coid winds, on a knoll or elevated 
spot facing the south. The grass and weeds around the coops 
should be cut close. Two boards placed edgewise and staked each 
side will serve for a temporary fence. Chaff, dry leaves, or cut 
straw should always be at the bottom of the coop to prevent the 
poults resting on the damp ground. Hard boiled egg and stale 
bread crumbs, mixed, with a little sweet milk added at first ; baked 
oatmeal, or middlings and oatmeal mixed, with a pinch of sulphur 
mixed in the food twice a week; cut onions and dandelions mixed 
with the food ; cottage cheese, milk, corn cake, and brown bread; 
cracked wheat and millet. The meal should be baked until the 
birds get a good start, and be sure to prevent them from getting 
wet or damp till they feather out. 
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POULTRY POINTS FOR AUTUMN. 
=_- 

Clabbered milk is a very nutritious article of food for hens and 
growing pullets. It is usually fed with bran, well mixed together. 

Autumn is usually a non-producing season in the poultry yard; 
a few eggs, and that is all. Good care now will receive its reward 
in spring, when the hens become active and are laying well. Don’t 
neglect your stock at this season. Winter isa hard season for them, 
and good care is necessary. 

The Muscovy duck has not been very extensively bred by farm- 
ers and breeders; nevertheless, it is good for crossing with the 
large breeds of ducks, making a fowl that meets the demands of our 
markets. Muscovy drakes weigh from ten to fourteen pounds each, 
and ducks from seven to ten pounds. 

If chickens have been properly fed the past six weeks, they 
should now look plump and be in prime condition for marketing. 
None but select birds should be offered. Poor prices will usually 
predominate, and, if very choice and attractive fowls are offered, 

‘they will sell much better than the ordinary kinds. 

Any one who doubts the strength and vitality of incubator-hatched 
chicks should visit some one who hatches by artificial means, or 
should get an incubator and try it. Chickens hatched artificially 
seldom have a bug or insect upon them. This alone makes them 
build up strong and vigorous chicks. Never condemn artificial 
hatching; it is doing more for the poultry industry than anything 
else has ever done. 

To make a wire-bottom nest-box, take pieces of board about fif- 
teen inches square, or, better, two corners rounded for partitions, 
round side down, and then for sides and bottom use wire netting, 
three feet wide, any length required. Light strips can be nailed 
along the upper edges; the front may then be fastened up easily on 
hooks. It can be cleaned very thoroughly ; all dirt and filth falls 
through the wire, leaving a clean, well-ventilated nest. 














BULBS FOR FALL PLANTING. 
——— . 

Now, when cruel frosts have laid low our cherished garden 
treasures, is the time to prepare for early spring flowers. While 
there are many species of hardy herbaceous plants which make the 
spring garden bright and fragrant with their cheering blossoms, no 
other class of plants gives a more certain and satisfactory reward 
as do the various kinds of Holland bulbs. 
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The Hyacinth, by common consent, comes first on the list of | 


spring flowering bulbs, because of the great variety of colors in its 
flowers, and their delightful fragrance. There is no great secret in 
growing hyacinths to perfection. For the first year they will 
flower in spite of all difficulties, if protected against hard frost. 
The cultivation the Dutch have given the bulbs has prepared them 
for flowering, and flower they will if given water; all the other 
elements of plant growth are stored up in the bulb. To insure the 
best results from the bulbs, when planted in the garden, they should 
have a light, sandy soil, made very rich by liberal applications of 
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FIG. 1. NARCISSUS BICOLOR. 
well-rotted manure from the cow stable. The bulbs should be 
planted four inches deep, and as early in November as possible, or 
the latter part of October, if such is feasible, as they deteriorate 
rapidly when left too long out of the ground. But in most parts of 
our country the garden is in its greatest perfection in October, and 
who can destroy living flowers for the hope of some that are to 
appear in the future? Hyacinths, as well as nearly all flowering 
bulbs, must be protected against freezing ; this is imperative. Dur- 
ing winter and spring they are in active growth, and during sum- 
mer and autumn they are in a dormant condition. Therefore, 
while these bulbs are considered hardy, mulching is necessary to 
keep the soil in proper condition for them to make the growth es- 
sential to their flowering in spring. The selection of bulbs is an 
important matter. As all gardeners desire as many plants for a 
given expenditure as possible, the question whether high-priced 
bulbs are to be preferred to cheaper ones is pertinent. We have 
planted bulbs that cost two dollars each, together with others that 
cost but one dollar per dozen, with the result that none but the pro- 
fessional bulb-grower would notice a difference in the flowers. 
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There is always a demand for new varieties, “‘ novelties ”»—this de- 
mand stimulates production, which is an excellent thirig, as it aims 
to that perfection which is never reached. The amateur does not 
care to be in the race, he is content with old and well-tried kinds. 
Again, very large and strong bulbs will furnish spikes of flowers of 
greater length, because the bulbs have reached their perfection. 
But they will only give such spikes of bloom once, then the bulbs 
break up into numerous small ones, which are comparatively 
worthless. Therefore, for general effect we should advise the 
planting of what is called “Bedding Hyacinths,” which simply 
means small-sized bulbs of the standard varieties, such as have been 
found most reliable in cultivation for the last hundred years. These 
bulbs are less expensive than larger ones, but it is not because they 
are cheaper, but because they are better, that we advise their use. 
They are better because they will remain two or more years with- 
out breaking up, each year furnishing a good spike of flowers. 
Tulips are next in importance. Mixed tulips are now very 





FIG. 2. CROWN IMPERIAL. 


cheap, and highly effective, either for the house or the garden. 
Where large masses are required it is better to buy named varieties, 
in order that colors can be properly contrasted so as to secure har- 
mony in their arrangement, either as ribbon-borders or in set de- 
signs. Tulips like a heavier soil than do hyacinths, They increase 
rapidly, so that there is no necessity for frequent purchases, as is 
the case with the former class. Tulips chould have a bed in which 
there are no other plants: they do not like company, in fact, they 
do not harmonize well with other flowers. Make a bed of any de- 
sired size; let it be worked deep, and made rich ; plant the bulbs six 
inches apart each way and four inches deep, give them a slight 
protection from frost by a covering of newly-fallen leaves, and the 
work is done. After flowering, the bed can be worked over, cuiting 


away the flower stems as soon as the flowers fade; then work in 
some well-rotted manure, and plant between the rows any desired 
annuals, which will furnish a mass of bloom the entire season. For 
this purpose petunias or eschscholtzias are admirably adapted. They 
furnish an excellent mulch for the bulbs in summer, which is nec- 
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essary if the bulbs are to remain undisturbed. This is a better plan 
than the usual practice of lifting the bulbs annually as soon as the 
foliage begins to fade, and storing them away until autumn, as it 
not only saves labor, but room, for most spring flowering bulbs are 
not sufficiently ripe to take up as soon as the beds are required for 
other plants. Hyacinth beds can be treated in the same manner. 

The Narcissus is one of the easiest plants to manage. Whether 
it is desirable to have it in borders or clumps, all that is necessary to 
do is to plant the bulbs in sun or shade, in good or poor soil, light or 
heavy, and leave them to care for themselves. They rarely do well 
for a year or two, but as soon as they get well established and form 
a mass of bulbs they will flower without limit in the most generous 
manner. They need not be disturbed for many years, in fact, they 
will not do well if they are moved frequently. They will grow 
where anything will, and be masters of the situation, even driving 
out the more common grasses. Fig. 1 represents one of the most 
showy of the genus, Narcissus bicolor. 

The Crocus is a genial, warm flower, and one that will thrive 
for a long time in almost any situation. A few bulbs should be 
planted in some warm, cozy corner near the house, where, if out of 
the reach of cold winds, they will flower early in March, proclaim- 
ing, in their quiet way, that spring has come. For effect a few 
snowdrops and an equal number of bulbs of the Scilla Siberica 
should be planted with them. The deep, intense blue of the scilla 
makes it a fit companion for the others, afférding a most agreeable 
contrast. Crocuses make excellent ribbon borders. Plant the bulbs 
not more than three inches apart, the outer row pure white, the 
center yellow, and the inner row striped or purple, and the effect 
will be very pleasing. Crocus should be planted as early as possi- 
ble, as they are greatly injured if left too long in a dry state. They 
commence active growth in autumn, the flowers are formed months 
before they appear above the surface of the ground, hence the ne- 
cessity of early planting. A few bulbs planted promiscuously on 
the lawn give a pleasing effect; they flower freely, and the foliage 
is not noticeable among the grass. Like all other bulbs, the crocus 


border will be improved by a light mulching. 
The Crown Imperial is a stately plant, and appears to good ad- 
vantage in early spring, as it comes into flower before the tulips 


and hyacinths. It usually attains a height of from two to three 
feet, bearing its clusters of yellow or red flowers, of both single and 
double forms, with tufts of fresh green leaves on the tops of the 
stalks. It succeeds well in ordinary garden soil, but must be pro- 
tected against hard freezing. In Fig. 2 is seen a flower spike. 

The Snowdrop may with propriety be called a hardy bulb, and 
a more desirable one is rarely met. Although its flowers are small, 
they are very pleasing, being the first to appear in spring. They 
will thrive anywhere, in sunshine or in shade, increasing rapidly 
wherever planted. They are quite at home in the shade of trees, 
and will dispute with the grass for possession. 





WINDOW PLANTS. 


Cc. L. ALLEN. 
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Plants in the windows are no longer regarded luxuries; they | 


have not only become essential to the comforts and happiness of 
home, but to the workshop and the manufactory, where the head 
of the family, and frequently the sons and daughters, as well, spend 
more hours at their work than they do in their dwellings, when we 
take out the hours of sleep. It isa good indication to see the win- 
dows of a manufactory filled with growing plants; they speak con- 
tentment, good taste and refinement, the same as they do in the 
dwelling. Other conditions being equal, a window with a southerly 
exposure is best adapted for house plants, although there are many 
kinds which thrive under any exposure. It is, therefore, important 
to make a proper selection of plants adapted for the locations, as 
regards temperature and sunlight. 

CoLeus. This genus of foliage plants is usually considered 
most difficult to manage in winter, whether in the greenhouse or 
dwelling, especially in the latter, where the atmosphere of the liv- 
ing room is generally too hot and dry for it; and yet I have seen 
in a farm house as well-grown plants as ever were seen in a green- 
house. The varieties were those of recent introduction, large foli- 
age with the best defined colors. The situation was a south win- 
dow, the room very warm, being heated by a large coal stove; 
ventilation was very good, being effected by two holes in the ceil- 
ing for the purpose of heating the sleeping rooms above. There 
were no cold draughts coming in contact with the plants, which 
were in a window box, with other plants between it and the glass, 





so the Coleus had no direct sunlight although sufficient for their 
necessities ; they were given sufficient water and watchful Care, 

Beconias. In the same room with the Coleus, but in an east 
window, was a plant of Begonia metallica, occupying an eight 
inch pot, and a more beautiful specimen I have never seen, It had 
more than twenty stems, the latter being a little above two feet 
the whole forming a beautiful and symmetrical outline; al] the 
leaves were large and perfect, and the plant would do credit to an 
exhibition. In the same window was a well grown plant of Bego- 
nia rubra in full bloom, as it is nearly all the year when well 
grown. The Begonia family is a large one and all its members are 
beautiful; but for the living room the two species mentioned are 
the best, and quite sufficient, particularly as they thrive well under 
ordinary treatment. Begonia rex was, for a period, king, as its 
name would imply, but it is now rarely seen in amateur collections, 

NASTURTIUMS, as we commonly call the genus Tropeolum, are 
the plants to climb all around and about the window frames, par- 
ticularly in the bay-window, where they can have plenty of light 
and room. Their mission is to flower, and flower they will without 
regard to time or season, doing the best in the winter and spring 
months. The best variety is Tropewolum minor, the plants of 
which can be grown from cuttings, or from seed, the former I con- 
sider preferable. Plants started in August will be in flower by the 
first of December, and make a greater display, for a longer period, 
than any other plant in the same sized pot and under the same 
conditions. They require plenty of water and a light soil, and 
when an application of liquid manure is given once a week success 
is assured. 

GERANIUMS are always found in a collection of window plants, 
They are always in place in a sunny window, and they will not 
flower in any other, in a satisfactory manner. For this purpose the 
plants should be grown in pots the entire summer, and the pots 
plunged in an open, airy situation. They should be well cut back 
as soon as put out, and all buds cut off as they appear. About the 
first of October re-pot, using a size but an inch larger than the one 
they are taken from, water thoroughly, and keep in partial shade 
until they are well established; then give them all the sun and air 
possible, and a profusion of bloom the entire winter will be 
the result. Various Palms and Ferns make excellent window 
plants. 





RIPENING TOMATOES IN WINTER. 
DAVID Z. EVANS, JR., PENNSYLVANIA. 
eo 

It is possible to extend the tomato season so as to have fine, 
fresh and ripe tomatoes almost until Christmas. Some years age 
I have marketed several baskets on Christmas week, which brought 
good prices. There is no reason why it can not be done on quite 
an extensive scale, and made to pay by the truckers and market 
gardeners around our large cities. Where there is not a convenient 
hot-bed which can be used, a special place may be cheaply put up. 
If the hot-bed is available, clean out all the old trash, level off the 
bed and then put in a compact layer of clean, bright straw three or ; 
four inches deep. This straw must be dry and be kept so, and if 
the soil in the hot-bed is wet, it must be well dried off by putting 
on the sash for a few days before the straw is put in. If a frame 
must be specially made, select a high place with natural drainage, 
and then make the frame as for an ordinary hot-bed, mounding up 
around to keep out wet and cold. Supply the inside with straw, as 
above directed, and provide for keeping out rats and mice. Have 
the frame deep enough to keep the sash about a foot or eighteen 
inches from the straw. 

When a frost has come, sufficiently heavy to blacken the leaves, 
at once, when the moisture has dried off, pick off all the partially- 
ripe and all the green tomatoes, and take them carefully to the hot- 
bed. They are spread out on the straw, not more than two or 
three deep, and even thinner if there is room, and the sash is put on. 
When it is hot during the day, give plenty of air, and at night 
protect from the frost by closing down the sash. When severe cold 
comes, still further protect by covering the sash with mats ora 
thick covering of hay, straw or rushes, removing this during the 
warm part of the day to permit the sunshine to strike the tomatoes 
through the glass. Two or three times a week the tomatoes are 
gone over, to remove the ripened ones and to pick out and discard 
damaged specimens. The ripe ones can be at once marketed or 
used, and they can not be distinguished from those ripened on the 
stem. One season I have stored over two hundred baskets in this 
way, and sold them for good prices. 












- most numerous class at present is the Jap- 
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CHRYSANTHEMUM—THE AUTUMN QUEEN. 


W. A. MANDA, NEW JERSEY. 
—f 


More than a century ago Chrysanthemums were introduced 
into European culture, at which time only a few varieties were 
known and of which none are now cultivated, having been 
discarded for very much superior varieties which have been raised, 
or imported from time to time. Of late years, especially, the num- 
ber of varieties has grown into many thousands, as hundreds of 
new ones are raised every year of which after a good trial 
only a few will remain for general culture. The original of 
all the Chrysanthemums at present in cultivation is sup- 
posed to be a plant with yellow, rather small flowers, from 
which gradually have been developed all colors save the 
blue, and any size from one-half inch to thirteen inches in 
diameter; so that before long we may have Chrysanthe- 
mums that may be useful for parasols. The color and size 
is not the main distinction in Chrysanthemums; 
it is the shape of their petals and the way in 
which they are arranged. Thus the small flow- 
ered varieties are classed as Pompons; those with 
full centers and long outer petals as Anemone- 
flowered; then those with regular incurved or 
reflexed petals are known as Chinese; while the 


anese. This class has the largest flowers, 
sometimes regular, but oftener irregular 
in shape, presenting great variations, and 
on account of its size and beauty, the 
most esteemed. Of late also, we have a 
new class in the hairy Chrysan- ‘ 
themums, of which the celebrated 
Mrs. Alpheus Hardy is the type. 
It is hard to predict at present 
what new varieties or types the 
skill of the hybridizer may pro- 
duce. The culture of Chrysan- 
themums is very simple. The 


TYPES OF IMPROVED CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 


main point to be considered is that the plants from the time they 
are rooted until they flower should not suffer any check, but be 
kept in continuous growth. In propagating, only strong shoots 
should be selected for cuttings, and as soon as rooted, potted in two 
or three inch pots. After they have become established in such 
pots they should be either repotted into larger ones, planted in shal- 
low boxes, or planted out of doors when the weather permits, lifted 
in August, potted and placed in a cool greenhouse or framé where 


In regard to the hardiness of Chrysanthemums, the Pompons 
and Chinese are the classes that give the best results for out-of-door 
culture. As arule, the Japanese are more or less tender and should 
be considered as half-greenhouse plants. For out of doors a well- 
drained corner in the garden should be selected, and in the winter 
a slight covering of straw or other light material given after the 
plants are cut down. Whether grown in the greenhouse, frame, or 
out of doors, Chrysanthemums should always have the full benefit 







































they can expand their beautiful blossoms. 





of sun, light and air, three conditions necessary for their successful 





culture; and by attending to the wants 
in the way of watering and keeping 
clean of insects, they will repay in their 
flowering season for what little trouble 
they may have been to the cultivator. 
The monstrous flowers seen at exhibi- 
tions are the result of careful and syste- 
matic disbudding, and their size should 
not mislead novices in Chrysanthemum 
culture, when making a selection of va- 
rieties, to purchase those represented by 
the largest flowers, in the expectation of 
obtaining similar ones under ordinary 
treatment. While it is perfectly legiti- 
mate, for exhibition purposes, to con- 
centrate all the strength of a shoot into a single flower, by cutting 
off all buds but the terminal one, ro honorable dealer wouid 
attempt to mislead the public by representing such abnormally 
developed flowers as the usual size of the variety. The number of 
beautiful and desirable varieties of Chrysanthemums is now so 
great that almost every large commercial floral establishment has 
its favorite list, recommended as the best, and which, as a rule, will 
not fail to give satisfaction to the lover of the Autumn Queen. Some 
of the most characteristic modern types are shown in our engraving. 
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The First Thanksgiving. 
AGNES CARR SAGE. 
<_ 

Thanksgiving, as most people know, is a purely 
American festival, having its origin in the ear- 
liest colonial days, and in the very heart of 
rigid, steadfast New England. It is 270 years 
since the Pilgrim Fathers and their devoted little 
elan landed on the rocky coast of Massachusetts, 
and in 1820 the town of Plymouth celebrated the 
bi-centennial of that historic fact. A grand state 
dinner was given upon the occasion, and, as each 
guest took his place, he was surprised to find 
beside his plate five grains of parched corn, no 
more, no less. This was an appropriate and touch- 
ing reminder of those heroic men and women who 
dared famine and slaughter for their principles, 
who first won plenty from the uncultivated soil, 
and yet who were often in sore need of a morsel 
of bread. 

The traditional story runs thus: During the 
summer following the arrival of the colonists, all 
the supply of food brought from over the sea was 
exhausted; the first harvest planted in the New 
World was still far from ripe, and the leaders one 
day awoke to the grim fact that there remained 
but one pint of corn in all the settlement. A sorry 
outlook was this, and well might they exclaim, 
like the disciples of old, ** What is that among so 
many?” Little enough, truly; while the days of 
miracles were long since past! However, from the 
seven little log huts nestled near the shore, the 
people were summoned together, and the slender 
stock of provisions impartially divided among 
them, five kernels being the share of each man, 
woman, and child; while with what sad hearts 
they must have eaten this frugal meal, knowing 
not where a bit was to come from on the morrow. 
Nor did it come; and three or four months passed 
away before they again tasted either corn or bread, 
being forced to live on shell-fish, berries, ground 
nuts, acorns, and any other edible the wilds afford- 
ed. Can you not imagine, then, how anxiously 
they watched the ripening of the crops? And at 
length, in due season, they were gathered in, an 
ancient report telling us that “the corn yielded 
well and the barley was indifferently good, but the 
peas were a failure owing to drought and late sow- 
ing.” Barely satisfied, however, was the little 
colony, and Governor Bradford sent out four 
skilled sportsmen in quest of fowls that they might 
“after a special manner” rejoice together. Veni- 
son, wild birds, wild turkeys, and other game 
were brought back by these hunters, and there in 
the wilderness the first Thanksgiving turkey was 
roasted and eaten, while for three whole days the 
hardy Puritans feasted and made merry, enter- 
taining as their guests King Massasoit and ninety 
Indian warriors in truly hospitable fashion. 

This was the first Harvest Home festival held on 
the “bleak New England shore,” and well may 
loyal Americans remember the brave little gather- 
ing of “red men” and “ palefaces”’ at Plymouth 
when they cluster about the Thanksgiving board 
and keep the national November feast. 
~—e 


Improvised Curtain Fixtures. 
ee 

The patent rollers and fasteners for hanging 
—~. window blinds are very convenient 
things, but there are many per- 

sons — the majority, perhaps, — 

who can not afford them. For a few 

cents one can buy a dozen screw 
hooks — good strong ones, like the 
illustration. Screw one on each side 

of the window - casing, at the top; 

then take a broom- or rake-handle, on 

which fasten the window blind at the 

top; cut this roller to the exact 

4 iength of the distance between the 
hooks; into each end of the roller 
HOOK. insert a screw, leaving it projecting 
about half an inch. These rest in the hooks. It 
hangs perfectly secure, and can be removed or re- 


SCREW- 








placed during house-cleaning as conveniently 2s 
the patent roiler. 


A Duster Bag for Almost Nothing. 
JENNIE BARRY. 

A friend of mine saw and admired a duster bag 
made of silk-embroidered ticking, gilt rings, and 
silken Needing such a bag, but lacking 
means to procure the material, she set her wits to 
work to find something for a substitute. From an 
accumulation of heavy white linen bags, in which 
fine dairy salt comes packed, she selecied one free 
from spot or blemish, gave it as deep a tint as she 
could obtain from several immersions in strong, 
hot coffee, stiffened it slightly, and from it made 
the bag as represented. Then, by winding old 
broom wire closely round and round a broomstick 
many times, winding in the ends snugly, she ob- 
tained a heavy ring, which was thickly ‘and 
smoothly covered with old-blue zephyr in single 
crochet. Long, thick strands of the wool were 
drawn and knotted through every stitch nearly 
half way around the ring, to form a long, flat, tlow- 
ing tassel, and six of these tassels were made and 
applied as shown in the enngraving, those on the 
upper corners serving as suspension rings. The 
whole of the flap and a portion about equal to it in 
size at the bottom of the bag received a powdering 
of blue dots, made by filling the space with irregu- 
larly scattered back-stitches. The word * Dusters,” 
in earelessly curving letters, was embroidered just 
above the lower powdering, and the bag was com- 
plete, and pronounced handsome enough to grace 
the walls of any pretty, cozy home-nest. Other 





tassels. 
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DUSTER BAG. 
colors and materials might be used with equally 
good effect; and, of course, if one lives where they 
may easily be obtained, the metal rings made for 
the purpose would give less trouble, and cost but 
a trifle. 

Tea Cloths. 

ALICE CHITTENDEN. 
—=__- 

The linen closet of the modern housekeeper is 
not complete without at least one of the pretty 
five o’clock tea cloths. To purchase outright a 
really desirable article is beyond most purses, but 
beautiful ones can be fashioned at home in the 
long winter evenings. A simple one is made of a 
square of linen with an inch-wide hemstitched 
hem, either with or without an inner border of 
drawn work. A very elegant one has a design of 
ragged chrysanthemums worked in white silk in 
three of the corners and an initial interwoven 
with some floral design in the fourth. A square 
for the center of the dining table should be five- 
eighths of a yard in size, with hemstitched 
hems and drawn work. For elegant occasions a 
square of heavy butcher’s linen is embroid- 
ered with open cut work. This work is very easy 
of execution. ‘Have the design stamped on; fol- 
low the stamped lines in close button-hole stitch 
over a heavy white cord which comes for the pur- 
pose, and when finished cut away all the material 
between the pattern. Rope silk or heavy linen 
floss may be used. A long scarf, to be thrown 
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crosswise or lengthwise of the table, is two 

long and half a yard wide, of linen or momie pe 
These come already stamped with open boadige ob 
drawn work and fringed edges, from fifty ms * 
up. A handsome design for the ends of fan 
scarf is of fleur-de-lis worked in shaded yells 
and purples. A very quaint scarf has embroidered 
upon it in German letters: 








“Kommt Dir in’s Havs ein fremder Gast, 
Gicb’s ihm so gui wie Du es hast,” 
a free translation of which is, “If a Stranger com 
to your house give him the best you have. es 
done in red marking cotton in Close outline stitch, 
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Clothes Sprinklers. 


L. D. SNOOK. 
ae 
Clothes sprinkling by the old plan of dipping the 
hand in water and flirting the superfiuous moisture 





CLOTHES SPRINKLERS. 

over the garments to be ironed is a very unsatis- 
factory mode of dampening them, especially when 
other methods are hear at hand. For thirty cents 
any tinsmith will make asprinkler like that shown 
ata. It is three inches in diameter and four inches 
high, one end being perforated with small holes, 
In the center is a half-inch hole, for inserting a 
cork. To fill it, remove the cork and press side- 
wise in a pail or basin of water; this size will hold 
enough for an ordinary ironing, and, by simply 
shaking over the clothes, with the perforated end 
down, a thin spray is discharged just where 
wanted. 

A very satisfactory sprinkler is made by taking 
half a dozen sprigs of broom corn, tying them in 
a bundle, as represented at 0; or take an old tin 
dipper handle, and in about three inches of the 
large end make small holes, stopping the open end 
witha cork, as ate. It is only necessary to insert 
the perforated end of this in a basin or bow] of 
water, when it will fill by its own gravity. Itis 
used the same as at a, and, if the water is drained 
out each time after using, it will last a lifetime. 
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A Case for Silver Cutlery. 
—. : 

A cheap, neat, desirable, and effective case or pro- 
tector for silver cutlery is herewith shown. For 
one dozen knives, take a strip of soft flannel two 
inches wider than the knives are long, and twenty 
inches in length; then take a similar strip one 
inch lessin width. Sew one end of the strips to- 
gether. Lay one of the knives between the folds, 
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Siv-er 
Kwives K FORKS. 





A CASE FOR SILVER. 
stitching along the side of the knife, thus forming 
a pocket. Continue this until a sufficient number 
of pockets are formed, Proceed in a similar man- 
ner with the forks, being careful not to make the 
pockets too small, as forks are not so readily 
placed in position as knives. Proceed in the same 
manner with silver spoons, or make a book of soft 
flannel, with as many leaves as you have spoons, 
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money 
being two inches wider and two inches longer than 
the spoons. To use it, open one leaf, lay on a 
spoon, then fold over the next leaf, and so on until 
all are in position, using different sized books for 
teaspoons Or tablespoons. The flannel readily ab- 
gorbs all moisture and prevents all possibility of 
injury by seratching, a condition quite impossible 
when silver cutlery is thrown together in the 


usual manner. 





Lace Bureau-Cover. 
ELVIRA JENNINGS. 
—>—— 

The illustration shows a dressy and durable bu- 
reau cover made from golden-brown worsted lace 
and apple-green satin ribbon. One of its merits is 
its cheapness. This lace comes in a variety of 
shades and colors, is four inches wide, and costs 
three cents a yard. Seven yards of lace and five 
of ribbon will make a cover for a bureau of ordi- 
nary size. Satin ribbon or moire with a picot edge 
may be used, and for the inch width will not cost 
more than eight cents per yard. Cut two lengths 
of the lace about ten inches shorter than the bu- 
reau, and let its scalloped edges overlap the rib- 
bon down the center. Sew a bow of ribbon all 
around and edge with a fall of lace. Set a bow of 
the ribbon in each corner. Ecru lace with cardi- 
nal ribbon, cream with old gold, blue and gold, or 
golden brown with a red gold or copper-colored 

 vibbon are very effective combinations. By using 
wider ribbon, an elegant bedspread could be made. 
Cream colored lace and gold ribbon would be ex- 





COVER FOR BUREAU OR BED. 


quisite in a room furnished in white and gold. 
Considering its richness and durability its cost 
would be small. Sew two rows of the lace to- 
gether and let each third row be of ribbon. Edge 
with a fall of the lace, and make shams to match. 
Such a spread, with shams and bureau cover com- 
plete, could be made for about seven dollars if the 
ribbon was purchased by the piece. 





—_ 


Putting Up the Stoves. 


JOHN M. STAHL. 
—_— 

Before the stoves are put up, make the flues safe. 
Half of the conflagrations in the country are caused 
by defective flues. The defect is usually in the 
garret, where the flue is not plastered over and 
where it is rarely examined. Make lime mortar 
and “point”? the flue here each fall. If the flue 
has decayed so far that any bricks are loose, tear 
it down and build it up anew. Better expend a 
few dollars in this way than have the house 
burned. The tin shield around the pipe where it 
enters the flue is not for safety, but to hide an un- 
pleasant spot. When the pipe is put in the flue, 
plaster around it with mortar, filling the circular 
crevice so well that no sparks can possibly escape. 
Then put the shield in place. It is unwise to use 
old, rusty pipe. You may give it a respectable 
look by expending more polish and labor on it 
than it is worth, yet it is ready to give way at any 
time, making a hole through which particles of 
burning soot may fall upon the carpet, the flimsy 
covering of a stand, the paper ornaments of the 
mantelpiece, or some other highly combustible 











material, starting a fire that, in the temporary ab- 
sence of every one from the room, will be likely to 
reduce the house to ashes. 

Another thing worthy of attention is to have the 
stove feet properly in place and on secure founda- 
tions. There should be no possibility of the foot 
giving way and allowing the stove to tilt. A few 
days ago one of the feet of a neighbor’s stove 
slipped off the block on 
which it rested, precipitat- 
ing the cooking meat and 
vegetables and a kettle of 
boiling water on the floor; 
the wife was severely scald- 
edand the little child nar- 
rowly escaped. If the feet 
are put upon blocks, have 
large blocks and bring the 
feet upon the centers. If a 
foot is broken, do not run 
any risk, but get a new one. 
The arm of the foot usually 
tits into a groove on the bot- 
tom of the stove; if the one 
you first pick up does not fit 
in securely, try till you get 
the one that does. If the 
a flue does not draw well, 
any great length of horizon- 
tal pipe must be avoided, 
and the less pipe in any position the better. If the 
stove is placed in a line with the flue and a door 
or window, the flue will “draw” better, as there 
will be a considerable current, in cold weather, of 
air passing around and under the door or window, 
which will partly supply the stove. Some people 
condemn zine under a stove as unsightly, but its 
claim as a thing of safety overcomes this. It 
should extend out from under the stove far enough 
to catch any coals that may fall from the door or 
hearth. 





A DRESSY APRON. 





Rustic Table. 
MARY AGNES CARLTON. 
; i 

This pretty little rustic table is a charming and 
useful piece of furniture for a bed-chamber or 
sitting-room, while it is so simple that the younger 
members of a family could well combine to make 
one as a gift for mother, the boys manufacturing 
the stand and the girls working the really artistic, 
if inexpensive, cover. Three stout, gracefully- 
eurving branches thirty-two inches in length 
should be selected for the legs, crossed and fas- 
tened firmly together two-thirds up, as shown 
in the cut. These may be varnished or left the 
natural hue of the wood, as is best liked. A large 
barrel-head forms the top and is covered merely 
by the small tablecloth. Bolton sheeting, which 
sells for about fifteen cents a yard, is the material 
used for this cloth. It requires a piece twenty- 
seven inches square, and in each corner is em- 
broidered a large, showy pattern with coarse linen 
floss in three colors. The design, from which the 
illustration was taken, is worked in yellow and 
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HOME-MADE TABLE AND COVER. 
brown, and it took three hanks of each shade. 
Strands of the same floss knotted in makes the 
fringe. 





A Pretty Apron. 


A dainty apron may be made like the accompa- 
nying illustration. It is of Swiss muslin, with a 








border of Swiss embroidery. The belt and ties are 
of light blue ribbon. Bows adorn the shoulders, 
while a ribbon runs from the waist up each side of 
the bib. These strips of ribbon are joined in the 
center of the waist by a bow. This is a very pretty 
apron, and is suitable to wear as a protection for a 
handsome dress. 
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New Soles for Old Hose. 
FRANCES H. PERRY. 
eee ee 

When a stocking gets beyond neat, respectable 
mending, time spent piling darn upon darn is 
simply thrown away, and the resnlt is usually 
irritating to wear. Instead of doing this, cut away 
all of the worn portion, heel, sole, and toe, as 
shown in the illustration by the dotted line (from 
A to B) crossing the foot of the stocking sketched; 
from the part cut away pare off a crescent-shaped 
piece around the toe (shown by the lower dotted 
line) and use the remainder as a guide for a pat- 
tern of a new sole to replace it. First cut it open 
straight down the back of the heel and just around 
the curve to the flat bottom (be sure not to cut too 
far); spread it out smoothly on paper and cut a 
pattern of it, like the : 
diagram in the sketch, 
allowing a seam at the 
back of the heel (from 
A to A) and twice the 
width of a seam all 
along the sides and 
around the toe. By the 
pattern thus obtained 
cut a new sole from 
the best part of an old 
stocking leg, or from 
any soft, yielding cloth 
of suitable color and 
thickness, fold it 
lengthwise through the 
middle and seam up 
the back of the heel, as “7 
shown by the dotted 
line in the diagram, 
matching A to:A; open 
the seam and catch- 
stitch each raw edge 
smoothly down. Pin 
the sole to the stocking, 
placing A and A together, and B and B; hold the 
bottom toward you and sew the edges together, 
disposing of the little extra fullness smoothly 
around the toe. That is all that is necessary for 
thin cotton or lisle hose for summer wear, or for 
soft wool ones (soft flannel, cut bias, makes nice 
soles for the latter), but when repairing heavier 
hose it is well to open the seam all around, and 
finish it as the heel seam is finished. Aftera little 
practice, one can cut down a pair and cut the bot- 
toms without measurement or pattern, baste the 
seams, stitch them on a machine (with loose ten- 
sion), and have them ready to wear, whole and 
neat, in less time than it takes to mend one large 
rent; and the same-pair may be cut down two or 
three times if they are the unshaped ones; that is, 
not narrowed in at the ankle—an item worth think- 
ing of where there are children of different ages. 


Experience Notes. 


CLARISSA POTTER. 










STOCKING RESOLED. 
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When paper patterns curl with tight rolling,— 
bothersome enough in cutting garments, — and 
every flatiron is cold, the exasperating little sec- 
tions can quickly be flattened and the rumples 
smoothed by holding them before a hot stove. 

Take time and a hot flatiron some day, and 
smoothly iron and roll your accumulation of pieces 
that can be utilized as linings—remnants of new 
cloth, stout sections of old wornout garments and 
ripped discarded clothing. Such a roll wili save 
the cutting of yards of new whole cloth. 

Keep scraps out of your pork barrel if you would 
have sweet, wholesome meat. At our house, such 
seraps will accumulate—rinds and ragged trim- 
mings which the girl will fling back into the 
brine, and snippets the children and men folks 
will leave when on a raid for fish bait or a medic- 
inal cud for a sick animal; but every Saturday, 
when the beans are parboiling, I skim the pork 
barrel of all such odds and ends, using all that is 
fit to help out the bean bake, and consigning the 
rest as soap grease. Without this weekly skim- 
ming, the brine would rust and taint. 

Don’t forget to gather road-dust these fall days 
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against the needs of your fowls next winter. Our | 


children are to fill two barrels with it. When the 
hens’ dust-box gets frost-packed or lousy in win- 
ter, it can be emptied and refilled with this fresh, 
earth dust. 

Many children are so nauseated with the taste 
of castor oil that they can not retain it, but if the 
unpleasant dose is given in a third of a cup of 
strong coffee the taste is so nearly concealed that 
its presence is not always detected. : 

Patchwork was always such a stupid task for 
me that I do not require my little girls to make 
it, but am teaching them to sew by giving them a 
daily stint on some simple patterned garment cut 


for themselves from bright, pretty print. They 


take a lively interest in the gay little apron or 
dress, which helps wonderfully in the neatness 
and dispatch of its making. 
———e— 
House Jacket with Spanish Fronts. 


FRANCES H. PERRY. 


—_— 
No woman or girl of good taste will be content 
nowadays without one or more of the pretty light 


or bright-colored jackets of silk or wool to wear | 
with different skirts, for, besides being universally | 

becoming, they are | 
; turn in an inch and three-quarters of it. Allow 


| ineh-wide shoulder and under-arm seams, and 


one of the greatest 
conveniences imag- 


inable. They are | 


very economical 
as well, for by their 
use one may save 
wearing out a nice 
basque faster than 
the skirt which it 
matches, and also 
{ look nicely dressed 
when wearing a 
skirt that has out- 
worn its own waist. 
They may be made 
so jaunty and be- 
coming by the 
FIG. 1. SPANISH JACKET. choice of pretty, 
bright tints and decorations of embroidery, braid- 
ing, laces, or ribbons that would hardly be used on 
ordinary dresses that they ought not to be omitted 
from the wardrobe. The pattern here given is 
appropriate for almost any soft, clinging fabric 
of silk or wool, and equally so for heavier goods if 
the gathers at the waist-line and cuffs are changed 
to flat plaits. The Toreador or Spanish fronts are 
particularly styl- : 
ish and add a great 
deal to the dressy 
effect of the jack- 
et, but, if pre- 
ferred, they may 
be omitted; with- 
out them the pat- 
tern would be 
serviceable for an 
every-day blouse 
of wool or cotton 
goods, to wear 
with a plain, full 
skirt of the same. 
The fronts are 
often made of vel- , 
vet or some mate- 
rial richer than 
the body of the 
jacket; then the 
collar, cuffs, and 
belt must match 
them. The jacket FIG.2. DIAGRAM OF PATTERN. 


is sometimes worn . oe SX Seonts hoe 4 7 jocket 

ront; No.,3, half o ack; No. 4, 
with the frill sleeve; No. 5, cuffs; No. 6, half of 
tucked under the collar. 


dress skirt, but, unless to the possessor of a very 
slender form, it is not as becoming. 

The jacket here sketched (Fig. 1) is all of one 
material—soft wool goods of pretty army blue, 
with coarse silk feather-stitching, and satin rib- 
bons of a darker shade of blue for trimming. This 
combination harmonizes with almost any skirt 
that may be worn with it; a deep shade of old-rose 
would be handsome for those who can not wear 
blue, or the reds that are now so fashionable would 
make up prettily. The pattern (Fig. 2)is for a lady 
with bust measure of thirty-four inches, and is in 
six pieces. Each piece is of full shape except the 
back and collar; only half of those are given. To 
cut them. lay the straight edge at the back on a 
fold of the goods. The figures outside the lines 











denote the length of the accompanying edges of | venient scissor holder. 








the pattern. To prevent mixing the figures, the 
width of the pieces is not marked in the diagram, 
but is as follows: Twelve inches straight across 
the front, even with the lower noteh under the 
arm; eight and three-quarters across the back at 
the same place; fourteen and a half across the 
narrowest part of the sleeve, and seven from the 








FIG. 3. DESIGN FOR BORDER. 
curve of the arm’s-eye diagonally across the nar- 
rowest part of the jacket front. The notches show 
where corresponding parts should be joined; the 
fine dots at the top and the bottom of the sleeve 
show where it is to be gathered; and the larger 
dots across No. 1 and No. 3 indicate the waist-line, 
underneath which a shirr is placed, to be drawn 
up and covered by a ribbon or belt. Allow two 
inches on each front edge for lap and hem, and 


quarter-inch seams everywhere else. Allow fora 
hem at the bottom, or not, according to the height 
of the person or the length of the frill desired. 

As has been previously mentioned, by the sub- 
stitution of plaits for gathers at the waist and 
wrists, the same pattern may be used for cloth 


jackets; or the sleeves and Spanish fronts may be 


combined with a plain, pointed basque pattern to 
shape aclose-fitting jacket if preferred. Such gar- 


| ments are now stylishly finished by pinking the 


edges and working a running border of embroidery 
in silk or tinsel thread or cord just above the 
pinking. If worked with a shade of silk that is a 
pleasant contrast to the cloth, or with deep gold- 
colored silk, the border design here given (Fig. 3) is 
very pretty and effective; it would also be pretty 
for children’s cloth or flannel dresses, or, in white 
silk or floss, for infant’s flannels. 


Faith’s Philosophy. 
ALICE CHITTENDEN. 
—_ - 

Faith Fenton was always cheerful. She had 
been a happy, laughing baby, and a joyous, merry 
school-girl. Her schoolmates called her ‘ Cheer- 
ful Fenton,” and then, after the fashion of school- 
girls, nicknamed her “Cheery.” As wife and 
mother she was always blithe and sunny, notwith- 
standing the ordinary ills of babyhood, the disap- 
pointments of girlhood, and the graver sorrows of 
after-life had all been hers. But Faith never 
fretted over minor evils. If the bread was heavy, 
or the cake burned, or the children tore their 
clothes, or the dressmaker sent home an ill-fitting 
dress when new dresses were scarce, she quietly 
made the best of everything instead of making 
matters worse by worrying over them. And what, 
think you, was the philosophy of this bright, brave 
woman? It was such a homely philosophy, just a 
bit of doggerel, in fact, and yet if you will live up 
to it it helps one wonderfully over the little rough 
ways. It was simply this: 

“For every evil under the sun, 
There is a remedy or there’s none. 
If there be one, resolve to find it; 
If there’s none, why never mind it ” 
There is no need of enlarging upon this. Just try 


it and find out for yourself. 


Hairpin Spool-Holder. 


<> 





The convenient spool holder represented here- 
with is made as follows: Take a 
hairpin, and with a pair of nip- 
pers turn half an inch of each 
end toward the center; spread 
the two ends apart except half 
an inch at the top which should 
be held with the nippers; slip 
the spool between the two ends, 
and the loop over a button on the 
dress. For crocheting it will be 
a great convenience. A safety pin 


on the dress front makes a con- 
* SPOOL-HOLDER. 
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Combination Coal and Wood Box, 
T. J. ROBINSON, 
a 
The coal box illustrated herewith wi] be f 
very convenient, and will be appreciated by the 


| tired housekeeper, as she will not have to stoo 
| the floor every time she wishes to put Pto 
| Of coal in the stove. The drawer underneath the 


a shovelfy} 


coal is a much nicer place for wood than under ¢} 
Ne 


| stove or behind it, and it is much cleaner Th 
as e 


space between the coal and the wood drawer can be 
used for the stove polish and scouring tools The 


| box should be made out of dry planed and grooved 
| boards, except the drawer, which can be made out 


of nice broad pine or poplar boards. I made ming 


| out of narrow flooring boards, as the joints Will not 
| Open wide enough to let the coal through, and itis 
| almost impossible to get boards so dry that the 

| will not shrink and split when set beside thesivie 


hare 


1h, 


Ih 
it 
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FOR COAL AND WOOD. 


all the time. The box is two feet high, two feet 
long, and just as wide as you wish it; eighteen 
inches is a convenient width. 


=e 


Yseful Button Bag. 
ZELPHA CHADINOCK. 
=i 
Take three-quarters of a yard of ribbon about 
two inches in width or wide enough to encase the 
spool; satin on one side of some pale or bright 
color is much used. Cut it 
in half and turn over two 
ends about one and a half 
inches, so the satin covers 
both sides, draw in at the 
base with narrow ribbon of 
the same or corresponding 
color; below this overcast on 
each side with silk for about 
two inches and sew across 
the bottom, which completes 
the bag. Sew the ribbons 
across an inch below the 
base of the bag, leaving a 
space for the needle case 
which is made by cutting a 
piece of thin cardboard to 
fit the space, covering it with 
some of the ribbon if you 
have any left, and sewinga 
SHOE BUTTON BAG. little piece of fiannel on one 
side; in this quilt several needles, finish by a loop 
of the narrow ribbon on one end and slip in the 
case. Begin where this case ends and overcast the 
ribbon together until a bag large enough for the 
spool is made, about two inches, leave the ends of 
the ribbons a quarter of an inch long, turn under, 
making on each a hem an eighth of an inch wide. 
Take two pieces of whalebone the length of each 
hem, slip in and overcast the four ends. This pre- 
vents the spool, which you slip in, from falling 
out, and by leaving the end of the thread hanging 
it can be easily unwound. 


Two Evening Entertainments. 


MARGARET KENNEDY. 








titi 

“A Pastoral Programme” is an appropriate 
entertainment for rural young people, and is very 
easily prepared. All the selections should pertain 
to country life. ‘‘ Farmer John,” “Farmer Hugh,” 
“Barefoot Boy,’ and “Driving Home the Cows,” 
are fitting recitations, while dialect poems should 
be given for the fun they contain. Nothing more 
irresistibly funny can be found than James Whit- 
comb Riley’s ‘The Critic,” which was published 
in the Century a few years ago. Selections from 
Whittier’s “Among the Hills,” commencing with: 

“From school and ball and rout she came, 
The city’s fair, pale daughter ”— 

can be so arranged as to make a charming story, 
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which might well be entitled “The Farmer’s 
Courtship.” Lowell’s “Courtin’” would form a 
striking contrast to it. Songs and an amusing 
dialogue of farm life will add variety. If desired, 
refreshments can be served at the close, such as 
mush and milk, Indian pudding, doughnuts and 
eoffee, ete. Probably pumpkin pie would be eaten 
with greater zest after hearing Whittier’s praises 
of ‘the rich pumpkin pie.” ‘ 

Now that all the world is so interested in Stan- 
ley, the members of a society or simply a little 
circle of friends can spend an evening both pleas- 
antly and profitably in talking and reading of the 
great explorer. The June Scribner contains an 
interesting article from his pen, and in the August 
number is, ‘‘How Stanley Wrote his Book,” each 
article having many illustrations. ‘“ Through the 
Dark Continent,” “How I Found Livingstone,” 
“My Kalulu” (a story for boys), and other books 
of Stanley’s can probably be obtained from a 
library. From these selections can be read or 
papers prepared. Each one present might relate 
some anecdote or incident of the explorer, and a 
sketch of his life should, by all means, be given. 
What a wonderful life! Once a workhouse boy, 
now the “lion” of the civilized world, with honors 
heaped upon him by princes and kings. What a 
step from the workhouse to historic Westminster 
Abbey, where he was recently married! 

Allow me to quote from a letter received from a 
friend living in Cairo, Africa. ‘‘ We received tick- 
ets to the reception given to Stanley by the Geo- 
graphical Society, of which he was made an hon- 
orary member. He made a nice speech in reply to 
the French, Arabic and English speeches. He 
looks as if he had endured hardships, his hair is 
so white, while his face looks young.” 


$$$ —__4- 


Street Costumes. 


Walking past the shop windows one would sup- 
pose we all belonged to some Highland clan, and 
every woman was bound to dress in plaids and 
nothing else, for there are dozens and dozens of 
them, the Stuart, the’ MacDonald, the MacGregor, 
and a host of others that no Scotchman ever 
dreamed of. There are big plaids, little plaids and 
middling-sized plaids, like the bears in the old 
fairy story, and they are wonderfully tempting in 
the price and wonderfully disappointing in the 
making-up. Buy them, dear readers, if you must, 
and make them on the bias, but pray use the ag- 
gressive blocks only for skirts, and have the 
basque of some prettily contrasting plain goods. 
It will be a thousand times more satisfactory as 
well as more stylish. 

Rough as a blanket are some of the new woolens, 
but only in appearance; to the touch they are de- 
liciously soft, supple, and yielding. This tendency 
to rough effects is particularly displayed in the 
Scotch homespuns, fleecy camel’s hairs, and the 
twilled goods with bourette threads. Cheviots, 
too, are more and more in favor, and are now 
woven in solid colors as well as in checks and 
mixtures. A particularly pretty style, however, 
has narrow vertical stripes in self-colors and indis- 
tinct cross-bars, while here and there are inter- 
spersed flashing glints of bright-hued silk. No 
more attractive material] could be selected for a 
serviceable walking-suit, The trim tailor-gowns 
are now largely made of these rough goods in pref 
erence to smooth-faced cloth, with jackets or 
capes to match. Velvet sleeves are often put in 
these costumes and give an air of elegance. In- 
deed, with all dresses, velvet and wool are consid- 
ered the fashionable combination of the season. 

But all smooth materials are not discarded, and 
eashmeres, Henrietta cloths and lady’s cloth still 
hold their own, and are much trimmed with braid- 
ing, embroidery, or Astrakhan fur. In fact, a 
novel feature of these lighter woolens is braided 
sleeves, and as these may be easily made at home, 
young women can not better employ their leisure 
moments this fall than in preparing these hand- 
some additions to their winter gowns. A collar 
and girdle should also be braided to match, and 
will form the entire trimming, as the skirts are 
left perfectly plain. The braid should ve put on in 
a close, intricate pattern, and the foundation may 
be either the material of the frock, silk, or velvet. 

Fancy black woolen stuffs display silk diagonal 
stripes, knotted threads, disks, or figures thrown 
upon the surface; and black dresses are often 
trimmed with steel passementerie, an exceedingly 
effective and stylish combination. 

Brown, especially the brown with a golden tinge 





is a favorite color this season. Gray lava shades 
are also popular and the dahlia tints, as well as 
purple and heliotrope, are marked for distinction. 
Dark Russian greens have superseded the lighter 
hues, while the blues for winter wear are on the 
marine order. 

A very tiny tournure, or pad of curled hair five 
or six inches long, is again tacked in most dress 
skirts; and the majority of basques have dress- 
coat or habit backs. The cloth, velvet, plush and 
fur shoulder capes will be as fashionable through- 
out the late autumn and early winter, as in the 
spring. The newer ones, however, have the high 
Medicis collar, flaring from the neck, which prom- 
ises to be one of the distinguishing styles of the 
coming season. A pretty and not expensive nov- 
elty is small ruche of ostrich feathers to tie close 
around the throat. This should match the plumes 
on the hat, and is an extremely becoming acces- 
sory to any costume. 

Military capes made of the same material as the 
walking suit are lined with some gay, contrasting 
flannel, and a jaunty girl will be pretty certain to 
throw the right front backward over her shoulder 
whenever its warmth is not absolutely necessary. 
It is said, though, that plush will be the favored 
lining for most winter cloaks. Double-breasted 
jackets have large collars and lapels, hip-pockets, 
two rows of buttons, and very high full sleeves. 

Chic little cloth bonnets are made to match 
street costumes and studded with either steel or 
jet; while the brims are formed of feathers or soft 
folds of velvet. Smooth felt will as usual be first 
choice for general wear, and velvet for handsome 
bonnets. Capotes are both longer and wider than 
formerly, covering the head well, and are worn 
chiefly by elderly ladies. The compromising toque, 
on the contrary, is liked by all, though smaller 
than ever. The milliners are displaying some 
crownless ones, formed only of a wreath of feath- 
ers and pompon in front, somewhat in the style of 
the flower toques of earlysummer. This, however, 
is, suitable only for evening wear. One of felt is 
more useful and is pretty with folds of velvet laid 
along the sides and a bow of the same arranged at 
the back, above narrow velvet ties, while a wreath 
of velvet flowers and leaves extends above the 
sides and falls over the crown. Turbans are flat 
and wide, with turned-up brims, and are trimmed 
high. The new chapeau of the season, how- 
ever, is the English walking hat which is revived 
once more although in a slightly varied form from 
that in vogue some years ago. It has a lower 
crown, and the rolled sides narrow toward the 
back. Indeed, it somewhat resembles a Derby. 
The trimming accords with the hat in being rather 
stiff and severe, generally consisting of a twist of 
silk or ribbon, and several wings. As the winter 
advances feathers inerease on all headgear, if not 
on the unfortunate birds. Large hats are laden 
with ostrich tips, arranged in wreaths about the 
crown, flat bandeaux or huge clusters, while num- 
berless fancy feather ornaments are used, some of 
the prettiest, as well as most curious, being butter- 
flies, beetles, and other insects, cleverly fashioned 
of the dainty plumage of the heron, the pheasant, 
and the brilliant humming-bird. Many pins and 
metal galloons of much tinsel embroidery also 
appear on dressy bonnets. 


An Experiment with Rag Carpets. 
CE DORA LIEUELLEN. 
—_— oe 
Most housekeepers like rag carpets. For ordi- 
nary purposes I prefer those that are simplest and 
easiest made, without stripe or design, and with a 
white chain. If the rags are moderately dark 





_ they will make a carpet that looks clean when it 


is clean, and when it is soiled it can easily be 
washed, and, if rinsed over and over again, will 
come out almost like new. 

I once tried an experiment that pleased me. 
Ihad an unusual quantity of worn red flannel, 
and some old red oil calico curtains that made 
attractive long strips. These were cut and sewed 
with light and dark, moderately evenly mixed 
into hit-and-miss balls. This time I wanted a 
pretty carpet, and I began to investigate. I asked 
my weaver if she thought she could weave it on 
awoolen chain. O yes, she could weave it, but 
would it wear? I went toacarpet store in the 
city and asked if it would be a good plan to use a 
woolen chain with rag fillings. They thought the 
rags would cut right through, but I remembered 
that once upon a time, when we spun and colored 
our own yarn, my sister had purloined enough to 





that the rags cut through. So I bought the scarlet 
chain at a moderate price, and I have never had 
reason to regret the purchase. The rags cost me 
nothing; I hired them cut and sewed; paid no 
bills for coloring; and the entire cost, including 
materials and their preparation, weaving, sewing, 
laying, and tacking, was but fifty-eight cents a 
yard forthe carpet on the floor. It has elicited 
admiration from every one, and after three years’ - 
wear, ina living room, is yet one of the cleanest, 
prettiest carpets that I know of. It has welcomed 
the sunshine through four lightly draped large 
windows guiltless of blinds or shades. My experi- 
ment yielded me a thick, durable, unfading thing 
of beauty, which is a joy until to-day, with future 
promise. ° 





Cheerful Within Though Cheerless Without. 
KATHARINE B. FOOT. 
Se 

When November comes and the brightness of the 
autumn weather has gone, we naturally turn to 
the indoor home life which is more cozy by very 
contrast with the dreary look that this month is 
sure to bring, when the frosts have taken every 
leaf and the outdoor flowers are only a memory 
and a hope. Now is the time to make the house all 
that it should be—a true center and attraction; so 
that the boys will be glad as well as willing to spend 
their evenings at home. The girls are there asa 
matter of course, or else their parents know where 
they are. With the boys the case is apt to be dif- 
erent, but it should not be. Keep the boys at home 
in the evening and your battle is more than half 
won. 

In most country houses the parlor is seldom used, 
and on the rare occasions when it is opened, it 
never looks or feels homelike, and no one stays in 
it a minute longer than is necessary. Even witha 
family of little children,—and indeed because of 
them, since the impressions of the first seven years 
are the lasting ones of life,—how much better and 
wiser it would be to make one large room of the 
parlor and the sitting-room, and to make it the 
family living room. In that one room put all the 
prettiest things you have, the photographs, the 
books, the piano or cabinet organ, the work bas- 
ket, and the house plants in the sunny window. 
There must be a sunny window and indeed two of 
them, or it can not be a living room. 

It may be objected that such a room could not be 
pretty or artistic, or have all the sacred household 
treasures in it, and be lived in all the time; that 


| the children would bring in crumbs and the bigger 


boys dusty or half-wiped shoes from an outer 
muddy day; that the mother would be sure to 
have a big basket of mending, and the girls a clut- 
ter of work of some kind. Ah! but the room must 
be lived up to! Make it as pretty as possible; and 
the boys will soon learn to brush their boots, or 
change them for slippers or house shoes before 
settling down for the evening; and no home work 
is out of place in the family living room. That is 
what a home is for, and what men and women 
live and struggle for—a home to live in. Then why 
shut up any part of it? Children should never be 
allowed to run about with food in their hands 
indoors, and so the question of crumbs is disposed 
of. Buy good photographs of beautiful places; 
or copies of some of the beautiful old pictures 
that you have heard about all your life and longed 
to see. They cost but little. Or some of Prang’s 
exquisite chromos, some of which are every whit 
as beautiful and desirable as the original water 
colors and hardly to be distinguished from them. 
They will brighten your walls and your hearts; 
and if you live with them, and up to them, you 
will gradually and insensibly find yourself living 
on a higher plane while you are just living the life 
of every day. Avoid cheap ornaments, especially 
the endless bows of ribbon sosoon dusty and al- 
ways inappropriate. 

Put a table in your room, round which your fam- 
ily can gather with books or work; put a cloth 
cover on it of a deep warm crimson, or deep red if 
crimson does not harmonize with your room; put 
a lamp in the middle and be sure to keep it as 
clean and as bright as if you were back in the time 
of the wise virgins; and whatever you do, don’t put 
a lace petticoat on the lamp-shade. Put your books 
and vour work on the table; also at least one first- 
class magazine besides the AMERICAN AGRICULT- 
URIST, and one for the children. Have an open 
fire, either coal or wood (of course wood is the 
ideal fire), and if you have no open chimney and 
can not open one, buy a new old-fashioned Frank- 


make a strig2 in a carpet, and I could not recall | lin stove and keep your fire bright and your hearth 
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clean, and you will enjoy your home and so will 
your children and your friends. Gradually you 
will accumulate pretty and artistic things, and 
as you will want them where you can see them, 
your room will become individual as well as home- 
like. People will begin to call it “unique, charm- 


ing,” all sorts of pretty things, and ask you how. 


you did it, and then you will say and with wonder, 
for it will have been gradual and all but unob- 
served to yourself, ‘‘ Why, we have just lived in it.” 
That is the whole secret of an attractive room— 
_live in it. Be as neat as you please, but as you 
value your home life and the love of your children 
and your husband, beware how you entertain the 
‘neat devil.” For if he once gets into your heart 
and home he will drive everything else out. 
te 


Winter Canning and Preserving. 


MARY W. EARLY. 

Sometimes a housekeeper is prevented from can- 
ning and preserving in summer by sickness, the 
pressure of company, or some other circum- 
stance; in this case she may doa little canning and 
a good deal of preserving in the late autumn, or 
even in the winter. Some readers may exclaim, 
** How is this possible except in tropical countries, 
where you can command fresh fruits all the year 
round?” Well, it is not only possible but entirely 
practicable. 

Apples may be canned in the late autumn, or 
even in the winter, and the housekeeper will find 
few of her stores more palatable and serviceable 
than canned apples. Among your apples you 
doubtless have some which are not good keeping 
fruit and which rot before spring. Select these for 
immediate cooking and eating, and for canning. 
Even among the best keeping apples you will find 
some that are cut, or bruised, or specked, and 
these you should pick out for canning. It is well 
to inspect your stock of appies weekly during the 
late autumn and winter, that you may prompti) 
separate from the rest and utilize such as show 
indications of not keeping long. 

There are two ways to canapples. You may pre- 
pare them as for apple float—peeling, coring, cut- 
ting up, and stewing them down fine. Inthis form 
they make a nice dessert in the spring with the 
addition of white sugar, the frothed whites of a 
couple of eggs, and a little cream poured over 
them, or they are very nice for pies. The other 
way is much quicker and easier. Cut them cross- 
wise, without peeling, as if for frying; put them 
in a kettle, cover them with hot water, let them 
come to a brisk boil, and can them. Three requi- 
sites are essential to successful canning: Have the 
fruit boiling hot when you go to can it; fill the 
vessel brimful, and seal it up so as to make it per- 
fectly air tight, taking special pains to have the 
rim of the tin can bone dry, as any moisture here 
will cause the cement to drop off. In March or 
April, when your stock of winter apples will have 
given out, you will be glad that you have some 
eanned ones to fall back on, and you will find that 
those sliced for frying will make a particularly 
palatable dish foraspring dinner. One advantage 
in late canning is that by late autumn or early 
winter you will have commenced to use your stock 
of articles canned in summer, and will, conse- 
quently, have some empty cans which you can use 
for apples without the expense of having to buy a 
fresh supply. No fruit, excepting, perhaps, the 
strawberry, makes a more delightful preserve than 
fine, well-flavored apples. Pippins are especially 
nice for this purpose, and so is an apple known as 
the “Cannon Pearmain.” But almost any good 
apple will answer. Three-quarters of a pound of 
white sugar to a pound of the fruit is the right 
proportion for apples tolerably sweet. Make tine 
syrup first, and after it has boiled clear add the 
apples. A few racemes of white ginger or a little 
lemon juice will improve the flavor. Some house- 
keepers add a few slices of lemon instead of 
squeezing out the juice. Apple jelly is very nice, 
especially that made of crab apples. In preserv- 
ing, as in canning, it is the best policy to pick out 
apples which would not keep through the winter, 
although you must pick fine apples if you wish to 
have first-class preserves. 

Another resource in winter, when one’s stock of 
preserves begins to run low is to turn a part of 
your canned fruit into preserves. [have known it 
done with good results. Indeed, it is more readily 
done than to preserve fresh fruit, for you will find 
yourself saved a great deal of trouble when the 
fruit is already peeled and stoned. 
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If you will put watermelon rind in brine you will 
have an ample provision for nice preserves if you 
were prevented from makingany in summer. But 
still nicer for winter preserves is the citron melon. 
You raise it as you do any other melon, but it 
never becomes good for eating, owing to its ex- 
treme toughness, which, joined with the whiteness 
of its flesh, makes it especially desirable for pre- 
serves. It is a dumpy, dark green melon, with 
mottled streaks of lighter green, and with gray 
séeds. It keeps indefinitely; I have known house- 
keepers to lay it aside till spring before pre- 
serving it. To preserve it, pare the melon and let 
it stand in salt water a day or two. Soak it in 
fresh water till the salt taste is removed. Then 
boil in alum water till it looks clear, and soak it in 
clear water one night. Make a syrup of one anda 
half pounds of white sugar to a pound of the fruit; 
boil it till clear, and add the rinds. Lemon juic 
or sliced lemon improves the flavor; also a few 
racemes of white ginger. It is best to put the gin- 
ger and other spices, if you desire them, in a mas- 
lin bag, so that they may not mar the appearance 
of the juice. The rinds should be boiled several 
hours and then taken out and the juice allowed to 
boil till it thickens. Although ordinary receipts 
sall for a pound and a half of sugar to a pound of 
the rind, I have made very good preserves with 
only a pound of sugar to the same proportion of 
fruit. If you will dry in the sun some pieces of 
your melon, thoroughly well preserved, they will 
answer as citron for fruit cake. 

Orange and lemon preserves are included in the 
list of winter preserves, and there are many dif- 
ierent ways of preparing them. There are sliced 
orange and lemon preserves, orange and lemon 
marmalade, preserves made of orange and lemon 
peelings, and of these fruits mixed with apples. I 
know of not less than a dozen receipts for these 
preserves, but will not give them here, as most 
readers doubtless have these or equally good re- 
ceipts in their cookery books. Then there are 
cranberries, which furnish us with materials for 
another nice kind of winter preserves and jelly, 
beautifully red and pleasantly flavored. Alto- 
gether, when the housekeeper counts over all the 
resources within her reach in winter she will be 
astonished to find what a variety of preserves it is 
possible for her to make even when the ground is 
covered with snow. 
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Recipes for Thanksgiving. 


Mock Turtle Soup fifty years ago always ushered 
in the Thanksgiving feast of the South. As it is 
one of the most nutritious and economical of soups, 
and one whose ingredients are at some time of the 
year within the reach of every farmer, we give the 
most approved method of making it. Scald and 
thoroughly scrape and cleanse a calf’s head; crack 
the skull, remove the brains and tongue whole, and 
soak all for an hour in salted cold water. Put all 
over the fire in a large soup kettle, with four quarts 
of cold water, some parsley, a bay leaf, several 
stalks of celery, haif of a good-sized carrot, one 
medium-sized turnip, two onions, six whole all- 
spice, and as many peppercorns. Simmer slowly, 
and when the tongne is tender remove it for a 
separate dish. After two hours’ cooking, or when 
the flesh will slip from the bones, remove the best 
portions of it, and continue the simmering for four 
hours longer, then strain, and set away to cool. 
Meantime make a stock with the carcass of a cold 
roast chicken, or the water in which one was 
boiled, together with beef and veal bones and the 
usual soup vegetables. This stock should be strong. 
The next day remove the fat from both soups. 
Put a stewpan over the fire, with butter the size of 
an egg; when it bubbles, stir in one ounce of ham, 
cut in dice, and a heaping tablespoonful of flour. 
As soon as it browns, add one pint of the beef and 
chicken stock and one quart of the calf’s head 
stock, both boiling hot, half a pound of the flesh 
cut in dice, the juice of half a lemon, and, if you 
care for wine, a glass of sherry. Let it,come just 
to a boil; remove, skim, and pour into the tureen 
over thin slices of lemon and hard boiled eggs cut 
in dice. You may add egg balls or force meat balls 
if you care to take the trouble to make them, but 
it is quite good enough without. The remainder 
of the flesh will make a dish of mock terrapin, the 
brains make delightful croquettes, and the tongue 

“an be served with spitach, or with tomato or 
tartare sauce. 

Ham Boiled in Cider.—Nowhere except in the 
country can this dish be had in all its perfection. 
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After you have once eaten a ham cooked j 
way all other methods will seem insipid. Har - 
a ham thoroughly in cold water. scrubbing mu 
and rust from the outside. Soak in hot water re 
you can remove the outside rind. Line the oder 
of a large kettle with a bunch of fragrant h sar 
cover with sweet cider, and as soon as it en 
mences to simmer place where it will keep ples 
the simmering point. Cook twenty minutes to the 
pound, and test by probing with a skewer; if ne 
-an twist this around easily it is done. Lay Ra ¥ 
inverted sieve while you spinkle over the top ‘nt 
bread crumbs mixed with brown sugar; dot wile 
tiniest bits of butter and dashes of black Pepper 
and let it brown in a quick oven. ‘ 

Boiled Turkey.—Unless you are prepared to give 
this your very best attention, cook it in some other 
way, as nothing is more quickly spoiled by care. 
lessness than boiled fowls. Singe, draw, and truss 
a ten-pound turkey; put a piece of butter inside 
and sprinkle with salt and pepper. Put ina kettle 
with a carrot, an onion, two leeks, two stalks of 
celery, andsome parsley ; cover with boiling water 
and simmer slowly for two hours—longer if é 
bird was an old one. Take from the kettle and 
keep covered and warm while you make an oyster 
sauce. Puta pint of strained oyster broth over the 
fire; in another saucepan melt a large tablespoon- 
ful of butter, and stir in two of flour until smooth; 
turn on the hot oyster liquor slowly, stirring the 
while; also a pint of the hot turkey broth. When 
smooth, add three dozen oysters, salt, pepper, a 
tablespoonful of butter, a teaspoonful of lemon 
juice, and a gill of hotcream. This sauce scorches 
quickly, and can be made most safely in a double 
boiler. Mask the turkey with some of the sauce 
aud send the rest to table in a boat. 

Cauliflower au Gratin is a nice vegetable for the 
holiday table. Drain a large, well-cooked cauli- 
flower, break into flowerets, and arrange on a 
baking dish, stalks down. Pour over a mixture 
made with a gill of bechamel or white sauce, four 
ounces of cheese grated (Parmesan is best), two 
ounces of butter, the beaten yelks of two eggs, and 
salt, pepper, and nutmeg at discretion. Stir this 
over the fire until well mixed and pour over the 
cauliflower so as to mask in entirely; smooth into 
a dome-shaped mound, and sprinkle with grated 
cheese and brown delicately in a quick oven. 

Baked Potatoes in Cases also make a pretty dish. 
Bake potatoes of an equal size until done; cuta 
small piece from the side of each potato, scoop out 
the inside with a small spoon, mash well with but- 
ter, pepper and salt and a little cream; beat until 
very light, and fill the potato skins with the mixt- 
ure, heaping it irregularly at the top: Set in the 
oven to color slightly. 

Ms — 


Heating the Schoolhouse. 


JOHN M. STAHL. 
—— 

The heating arrangements in most country 
schoolhouses are faulty. The room is quite large 
—capable of seating sixty or more pupils, with 
space for recitations, teacher’s desk, sink, water 
bucket, ete., yet one stove is expected to keep the 
room properly warmed. As a result the pupils 
seated farthest from the stove are cold, while those 
near by are too warm, and are apt to take severe 
colds when they pass into the outside air. These 
evils are aggravated when the stove is placed 
away from the center of the room, which is fre- 
quently the case. Too often the fire is not started 
in the stove until a short time before school opens. 
When the pupils are seated there is a roaring fire 
in the stove and some pupils are subjected to too 
much heat, while the corners of the room are cold. 
There should be two stoves in the room, and some 
one should be employed to start the fires at least 
an hour before school opens, by which time the 
heat will be generally diffused through the room. 
Some teachers are careless about the temperature 
of the schoolroom and neglect to have the fires 
replenished until the room has become quite 
chilly; then they will have a roaring fire made 
and soon the room is too hot. Others will allow 
the gases from coal to escape into the room. It 
will not do for the school board to take it for 
granted that the schoolroom is properly heated; 
they must look into the matter. A thermometer 
is as necessary in the schoolroom as is a diction- 
ary, and means for thorough ventilation are as 
important as books. At the same time the 
comfort of the children as to warmth should be the 
first consideration. 
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A Long Day’s Journey. 
FANNY M. JOHNSON. 
a 

awoke one morning early in No- 
ard the wind blowing about the 
house and whistling down the chimney. It was 
not yet quite day. Ordinarily she would have 
taken another nap before fairly waking, but this 
morning there was a burden upon her mind of a 
vague trouble or anxiety 
with which she had fallen { 
prevented 


Sue Anderson 
vember and he 


asleep, and it I 

her from sleeping as long | | —- 
soundly as usual. In iE 
or two she was l 


and 
a minute 
fully awake and then she 


clearly remembered the | 
trouble. The meal chest 4 
was empty, there was only ff 
a small panful of flour i a 
. 
t 


toes were almost gone, and 
father had not yet come 
home. 

This anxiety had been 
growing greater for sev- 
eral days. Father should i 
have been home two weeks I 
ago. He had never stayed 
away nor had the food 
supply ever been so low 
before since Sue could re- 
member. But even to this 
remote township among 
the hills there had come 
a rumor of a great flood 
beyond the m ountain, 
which had swept away 
bridges, destroyed roads, 
had carried away some 
buildings, and had made 
the highways impassable. 
Somewhere in that tlood- 
swept valley were John 
Anderson and his stout 
horse and tin - peddler’s 
wagon. It might be weeks 
before he could make his 
way home over the torn 
country. It might be—Sue 
thought with a shiver—he 
would never come home 
again. 

John Anderson was a 
kind father to his mother- 
less children, though he 
was compelled to leave 
them much of the time to 
take care of themselves in 
this little house on the 
hill. He owned the house 
and a few acres of rocky 
land about it, but he could 
not earn a living for his 
family by farming. His 
resources for an income 
comprised a good horse 
and peddler’s outfit, and ZA 
an established trade EE 
among the scattered towns FAER. AGRI. 
on the other side of the 
mountain. On this side 
the houses were too few 
and far between to afford 
him much custom. The nearest village large 
enough to support a store for general trade was 
twelve miles distant. So it was necessary for him 
to be much of the time away from home. 

Once in about six weeks the black horse and red 
eart came toiling over the long hills, and John 
Anderson’s sunburned face grew happier and his 
kind eyes more tender as he drew near the homely 
little house set among the rocky fields. He brought 
in his wagon provisions enough to last the children 
through his next journey; also shoes and dresses 
when they were needed. and alwavs some little 
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treat to add to the home-coming feast. He usually 
staid at home two or three days, doing whatever he 
could to make the children comfortable through 
his next absence. Then he was off for another 
trip, leaving everything in the care of his faithful 
little Sue. 

Sue was only thirteen years old, but this early 
care had made her trusty, thoughtful, and self- 
reliant. Jamie, who was ten, was a delicate boy 
and a cripple. Dora was only eight. In father’s 
absence everything depended upon Sue. 

She drew a little shawl over her shoulders and 
sat up in bed in the darkness. Finally a plan 
came into her mind by which she could provide 
against hunger for at least a few weeks. Then 
father might be at home. 

Dora was sleeping soundly beside her. “I won't 
say anything to Jamie and Dora till breakfast 








time,” she thought. Then, having settled the plan 























“Q, that’s good. Put them in the yellow bowl, 
Jamie. We’ll have them for dinner,” said Sue, 
absently. She was looking at the biscuits and cal- 
culating how to make the food in the house last 
another forty-eight hours. There was nearly a 
loaf of ary bread left, and Sue broke part of it into 
a basin of milk and gave it to the dog Ponto for 
his breakfast. Ponto must not go hungry, for 
much was depending upon his willingness and 
strength. Luckily there would be milk enough 
for they were “trading out” in milk a bill for tin 
ware which father had sold to a farmer living half 
a mile away. It never occurred to the honest 
independent spirit of Sue that she could ask or 
borrow any other food from a neighbor. Father 
never bought or borrowed anything which he 
could not pay for. 

While they were eating their breakfast, Sue told 
the children her plan. 


“ Jamie,” she said, “I'm 
going to take Ponto and 
his cart and draw a bushel 
of our chestnuts down to 
Dayville and sell them to 
get some flour and meat. 
The flour is all gone, and 
almost all the potatoes.” 

“Why, Sue!” exclaimed 
Dora. “We picked up 
those chestnuts to eat, this 
winter!” 

“ Tknow,” said Sue, “ but 
we can spare part of them. 
We need the flour and 
meat more than we do the 
chestnuts. You and Jamie 
can have myshare. AndI 
can sell a bushel for three 
dollars.” 

“How do you know?” 

“Father used to sell 
them for folks, and he 
told me. They will buy 
them at the store and give 
us store things in pay.” 
“But you can’t walk so 
far, and Ponto can’t draw 
the cart so far,” said 
Jamie. 

“We must try it,’ said 
Sue. “I shall start before 
daylight to-morrow; and 
you must take care of the 
house, Jamie. Probably I 
can’t come back to-mor- 
row night, but I can stop 
with Granny Sanders.” 

“And leave us alone all 
night!” exclaimed Dora. 

“IT guess Kate Mason 
will come over and stay 
with you. To-morrow is 












in every detail, although it seemed a great under- 
taking for a timid, home-clinging child, Sue sank 
back among the warm blankets and slept till day- 
light. 

Sue was preparing breakfast and had just taken 
a tin cf biscuit from the oven when Jamie came 
limping in on his crutch, his pale face flushed 
with pleasure. 

“Sue, Sue,” he said, holding out his hat toward 
her, “see what I’ve found. Old Speckle was mak- 
ing a nest under the shed and there were three 
eggs in it.” 


ONTO’S SHAGGY BACK.” 





the day for you to go over 
after the milk. You can 
tell Mrs. Mason I+ have 
gone, and ask her to let 
Kate come home with 
you.” 

“Won’t you be afraid, 
Sue?” asked Jamie. 
“‘Shan’t you hate to go up 
to the store with Ponto 
and the cart, and ask the 
man to buy the chest- 
nuts? Maybe there’ll be 
a lot of folks there.” 

A lump rose in Sue’s 
throat. That was what 
she dreaded most — more 
than the long walk. But 
the children must not 
know that she was afraid. 

*¢ What is the use of being 
afraid when you’ve got to 
doathing? I shall try not to think about it. And 
those chestnuts must be sold or we shall have 
nothing to eat till father comes.” 

The children made no more objection. Sue had 
eared for them’ so long that, young as she was, 
they never questioned her ability to do anything 
which she said she must do. ‘Sue, take care of 
the children: Jamie and Dora, you must mind 
Sue,” was always their father’s parting charge. 
But indeed it was scarcely needed. 

It was bright moonlight when Sue stepped out of 
the door the next morning. The moon would set 
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in about an hour, but then the day would be dawn- 
ing and Sue was not afraid. The wind, which had 
been blowing so hard the day before, had gone 
down, and the air was cold and clear. Sue had 
made everything ready the day before, had ar- 
ranged for the children’s meals and had given them 
the last directions before they went to bed. 


draw Jamie about in, when he was a small child— 
stood on the flat doorstep, the chestnuts carefully 
packed in it and covered with a potato sack. The 
harness was lying beside it, ready for the dog. 

She opened the shed door and called Ponto. He 
came, stretching and yawning, but began to frisk 
and wave his tail when he saw the harness and 
eart. He was a stout, good-humored dog, not yet 
too old to enjoy a frolic with the children. Sue 
put the harness upon him, pinned her plaid shawl 
more warmly about her neck, pushed her curly 
locks back under her blue hood, and then, a stur- 
dy, resolute little figure, trudged bravely down 
the lane and into the lonely road with Ponto pull- 
ing the cart beside her. 

There were two miles of open hilly country, with 
which Sue was quite familiar, having often been 
over the road. For this distance there were farm- 
houses at long intervals, and then came the long- 
est, loneliest part of the journey—six miles of 
unbroken woods, through which the road was a 
single wheel track. Granny Sanders lived with 
her son in a house two miles beyond the woods; 
and still two miles further was the village of Day- 
ville. 

Granny Sanders was not really a relative of the 
Anderson children. She had lived at their home 
for two years after their mother died. She had 
taught Sue to cook and mend, and to make the lit- 
tle family comfortable. Then she had gone to 
keep house for her son. Sue’s plan was to stop 
and see Granny Sanders and rest, on the way to 
the village, and to return there to spend the night. 
Perhaps Granny’s son would offer to take the 
chestnuts to the store and sell them, thus relieving 
her of the most dreaded part of the trip. At any 
rate, the afternoon and night with Granny would 
be a pleasant visit, and thinking of that Sue 
almost forgot her care and tripped cheerfully along 
the moon-lighted road. 

She had never been out so early in the morning 
before. Over all the broken hills and in the shad- 
owy hollows there was no living thing stirring. It 
seemed as if she and Ponto were alone in all the 
world. Their dark shadows moved along beside 
them upon the ground, which looked white in the 
moonlight. The sound of her stout boots and the 
rattle of the cart seemed very loud in the still 
morning. She walked faster and drew nearer to 
the dog for companionship, repeating to herself 
that she was not afraid. 

She had walked about half a mile when she came 
out upon the brow of a hill from which by day- 
light there was a fine prospect south and west. 
Even now she could see in the distance the dim 
line of the wood to which she was coming by and 
by. There was a farmhouse in the hollow, but all 
about it was dark and still. 

“The Pattons haven’t got up yet, Ponto,” she 
said, talking to the dog to keep off the loneliness. 
«We must go by very still, for I don’t want any one 
to see me going. They might try to have me give 
it up, and you know, Ponto, I’ve got to go.” 

It seemed to Sue that she had come a long, long 
way before the breaking day showed her the open- 
ing of the wood and the single traveled track which 
entered it. Yet she had walked only two miles, 
and the journey was just begun. She sat down 
upon a rock by the roadside to eat the lunch which 
she had brought along for her breakfast, to feed 
Ponto, and to wait until the day grew brighter. 
*“ We shall be at Granny Sanders’s by dinner-time,” 
she thought, hopefully, when, the scanty meal fin- 
ished, she rose to resume the long walk. 

It was well on toward noon when a weary dog 
and tired, footsore little girl turned into the gate- 
way and walked up the path to a small, red house 
two miles from Dayville. Sue had been there once 
before with her father to see Granny Sanders. She 
had passed a few houses since leaving the woods, 
but this one stood by itself at some distance back 
from the highway and there was no other house 
in sight. The long way had seemed even longer 
than Sue had expected, but for the last two miles 
she had kept up her courage by thinking that she 
was near the end of the first part of her journey. 
As sho drew nearer the house she was troubled to 
see that there were no signs of life about the 
place. The doors and windows were all closed 
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and the curtains were down. ‘0O dear, Ponto,” 
she exclaimed, “I’m afraid Granny isn’t at home.” 

She knocked, and after waiting for some time, 
tried first the front and then the back door. Both 
were fastened. The place looked very lonely. Not 
even a cat or a chicken was to be seen. 

“She has gone away, Ponto,” said Sue disconso- 
lately. “I don’t know what to do. We'll wait 
here a little while, anyway, and perhaps she will 
come home.” 

Ponto turned his eyes forlornly toward his little 
mistress. His tail and ears drooped in a dejected 
fashion and he panted wearily. 

“Poor dog, you are all tired out,” said Sue. “I'll 
take off your harness and let you rest a while. 
When we get to town, I’ll buy you a piece of meat.” 

It was quite warm and sunny on the southern 
side of the house, now at midday. The chill of the 
morning was gone and the sun was shining pleas- 
antly on the little fringe of lawn and the wooden 
steps before the door. Ponto gave a sigh of relief 
as Sue released him from the harness, and stretch- 
ing himself at full length on the top step dropped 
his head upon his forepaws and was soon asleep. 

She sat down on the step below him trying to 
think what she should do if Granny did not come. 
An overpowering feeling of weariness came upon 
her. She laid her head npon Ponto’s shaggy back 
and drawing her feet upon the step gave way toa 
pleasant sense of rest. . She roused up once or 
twice, but gradually the fatigue following her early 
rising and long walk became too powerful to over- 
come. She fixed her eyes on a floating cloud to 
keep them open, but it drifted away and her 
thoughts drifted into dreams. The rattle of a 
team passing the house failed to rouse her. In a 
few minutes she was sleeping as soundly as the 
dog on the weather-beaten doorstep. 


It was past noon when Sue woke with a start. 
She had been asleep more than an hour. The sun 
had gone over the house-roof and the doorstep 
was now in shadow. But the house was still 
closed and silent, and there was no living thing 
but Ponto to be seen. 

Ponto arose, too, and stretched and shook him- 
self. He whined, and looked up into Sue’s face 
appealingly. 

“You want your dinner, don’t you, poor fel- 
low ?”’ she said. ‘‘ You are hungry, and so am I. 
Well, we can’t have anything to eat till we go on 
and buy it. Come!” 

Ponto stepped down obediently, and she put on 
his harness again. Then they resumed their 
weary walk toward the village. 

After a little while, the houses appeared nearer 
together; the rough “ Virginia fences” were re- 
placed by neat palings or pickets, the road grew 
broader and better. They passed some neat cot- 
tages, then a blacksmith’s shop and a schoolhouse, 
and gradually the village came into view. Sue 
walked more slowly and almost wished the way 
was longer. Her heart beat fast and fatigue was 
forgotten in her nervous timidity. She had never 
been to the village on such an errand before. 

But there was no occasion for her to be either 
timid or ashamed. The man who owned the large 
general store of the village was used to all kinds 
of customers and all manner of merchandise. 
From many miles around in every direction the 
farmers and their families brought in every kind 
of salable product from the farms and fields and 
woods, to be bartered for goods and then shipped 
away to the city. They came with every kind of 
vehicle, too, and the big dog drawing the little 
cart through the village street attracted no more 
than a passing glance of curiosity. 

This was not a busy hour of the day, and the 
trader was standing on the porch before his store, 
leaning against a pillar. 
steps and asked if he bought chestnuts. 

“Chestnuts? O yes,” he answered. ‘Call the 
dog right along to the steps. How many have you 
got?” 

The trader was, in fact, glad to learn of the 
nature of Sue’s load. The chestnut supply had 
been short that fall, and the nuts commanded a 
ready sale at an advanced price in the city to 
which he sent his merchandise. 

“T have a bushel. How much are they worth?” 
Sue managed to ask. 

“Take it out in trade ?”’ queried the trader. 

“Yes, sir,” replied Sue. 

“Well,” said the man slowly, after looking at the 
cart again, and at Sue, “I guess I can allow you 
three dollars and a half.” 

Sue’s face brightened. That was better than she 
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had expected. She called Ponto u é 
and the trader, bringing out a neal and eee 
basket, measured the nuts and found that Sy 
allowed a generous bushel. Then she folie 
him into the store and made her purchases 
small sack of flour first went into the cart- the A 
package of sugar, a parcel of crackers, anda i ; 
of cheese. There was a meat market couse 
with the store, and Sue found she had won 
enough to buy a few pounds of ham and a pre. 
piece of beef. The trader threw in some sernieak 
meat for Ponto’s dinner, which he ate while gy 
was finishing her trading. The last ten cents 2 
the bill Sue invested in candy for Jamie and Dora, 
Then she was ready to start. The little cart was 
quite full and made a considerable load for Ponto 
to draw. 

“That’s a good dog you have,” said the trader, as 
Ponto stepped around to have the harness put on 
once more, “ Don’t want to sell him, I suppose?” 

“QO, no sir!” exclaimed Sue. The proposal gaye 
her almost as great a shock as if some one had 
asked to buy Dora. 

As she started to go, Sue thought that Possibly 
Mr. Barton might know Granny Sanders, “Can 
you tell me,” she asked, “if Mrs. Betsey Sanders, 
who lives about two miles from here toward Ola 
Colony woods is out of town?” 

Mr. Barton stared at her in surprise. “Why, , 
child, didn’t you know that the old lady wag 
dead? She died a month ago and her son has 
broken up and gone out West.” 

Sue stood for a moment as if stunned. Then she 
turned mechanically to go down the steps to the 
street. 

“Was she any relation of yours?” asked Mr, 
Barton kindly. 

She shook her head. The tears sprung to her 
eyes and her voice choked as she answered: 

“No sir, but she used to live at our house once.” 
Then she and Ponto moved on slowly in the diree- 
tion of home. 

Granny was dead! She could hardly realize the 
fact. She had been fond of the kind, sensible old 
lady, and, though they had seldom met for two 
years past, Sue had felt a sense of comfort and 
reliance in knowing that she was only a few miles 
away, and the news came to her as a sharp perso- 
nal bereavement. 

It seemed strange that no news of the death had 
been brought tothem. But after all it was not so 
singular. They lived in so remote a place; the 
autumn had been one of storms; father was away 
and there was rarely a caller at their lonely home. 
Granny’s son knew little about the Anderson fam. 
ily, and placed no special importance upon the fact 
that his mother had once kept house for them. 
They were really no relatives. Still it seemed a 
sad and cruel thing to Sue that Granny had died 
and she had not known. 

She traveled slowly and sorrowfully along, 
hardly thinking about herself or where she was 
going. Her stout shoes had been hurting her feet 
for some time but she scarcely felt the pain. 
When Granny’s deserted home came into view her 
tears burst out afresh. She went again into the 
yard, dropped down by the doorstep, and resting 
her head against the doorsill sobbed for a few 
minutes in broken-hearted grief. 

A low whine from Ponto and the touch of his 
tongue on her cheek reminded her that she must 
not give way any longer. The sun was now well 
down the horizon and they were ten miles from 
home. 

Now all the families who lived along the way 
from Dayville to Sue’s home were kindly, hospita- 
ble people. They knew and respected John Ander- 
son, and any one of them would gladly have fed 
and sheltered Sue for the night and helped her the 
next day on her journey. But they were strangers 
to her; and she would have shrunk sensitively 
from the thought of asking anything that seemed 
like alms or charity from a stranger. Granny 
gone, nothing else occurred to her but to keep on 
toward home; and so the weary girl and the pa- 
tient dog resumed again the long journey. 

It was slow and toilsome walking, for the long 
day’s travel had nearly exhausted Sue’s strength. 
Yet she hurried by the few remaining houses on 
the way, nervously fearing lest some one should 
detain and question her. This, no doubt, would 
have happened, had not the few persons who saW 
the child and the dog passing supposed they were 
to stop at one of the other houses. At the last one 
it happened the family were at supper in the 
kitchen, and she passed by unobserved. 

So at last they were all left behind and before 
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ner reached the lonely road where the early dusk 

was already falling. 

The long shadows of the trees met across the 
road at the wood’s entrance, and as she looked 
into the gloomy shade beyond, where the way 
grew darker and darker, Sue could hardly summon 
courage to goon. Her natural timidity was only 
controlled by the strong sense of duty and neces- 
sity. She put her hand over Ponto’s neck and 
looked up toward the darkening sky for courage. 
There was nothing to be really afraid of, she said 
to herself, and as she went farther and farther 
into the wood the fear grew less. The darkness 
became familiar and the shadows ceased to ter- 
rify. Then she began to think sadly again of her 
father’s long absence and of Granny’s death. It 
seemed a lonely and weary world to the tired foot- 
sore child, and she felt small and helpless in the 
great forest. The tears of weariness and discour- 
agement dropped slowly down upon her cheeks. 

Ponto tugged despondently at the cart, his 
tongue lolling from his mouth, and Sue tried to 
forget how tired she felt, in pity for the dog, 
She went behind the cart and helped to push it up 
a long hill. 
roadside and Ponto laid his head in her 
lap while they rested. 

Then on again through the pitch-dark 
wood, sometimes stumbling and falling, 
and stopping oftener and oftener to rest, 
as the cart dragged more heavily and 
Sue’s feet grew more bruised and sore 
Once she almost dropped asleep by the 
roadside. She roused herself with an 
effort and went on; and so three miles 
were worn painfully away and they 
were half way through the wood. 

Then the moon came up. The light 
shone through the open spaces like sil- 
ver and even penetrated the thickets 
where the deepest.gloom had been. The 
wind rose, too, and its voice stirred and 
rustled through the trees. Something 
went crashing through the brushwood. 
Ponto growled and Sue’s heart beat with 
terror. A little figure scuttled across 
the road and vanished in the under- 
brush. Ponto gave a spring as if to fol- 
low it. 

“Stop, stop, Ponto!” cried Sue, grasp- 
ing his collar. “It was only a rabbit.” 

Two miles more were toilsomely 
passed. The thick woods still rose heav- 
ily about them, the cold night air swept 
by. The moon was now high up in the 
sky. How fast the night was passing ! 
She could only limp onward with the 
slowest steps. But her courage was ris- 
ing. Only a mile more andshe would be 
out of the woods. 

The last mile of the wood land was 
more familiar ground. There were the 
chestnut woods where the children of 
the hill often repaired on their nutting 
parties in the fall, and the birches and 
pines where they peeled the spicy birch 
bark, and came “sluicing” in the spring 
when the sweet sap was stirring in the 
trees. The green depths of the woods 
were cold and black and still now, and 
the wind with the frosty breath of com- 
ing winter was sweeping through them 

She had to stop for another rest before 
she attempted the last long hill of the woods. 

There was a fallen log near a great chestnut, and 
she could rest her head against a tree. Ponto 
dropped upon the ground at her feet as soon as she 
had sat down. 

Suddenly she sprang to her feet, realizing that 
she had been falling asleep in the wood, with more 
than two miles of her long journey to finish. She 
hastened up the hill as fast as sore feet and weary 
limbs would carry her. Ponto hurried after, the 
cart jolting and jarring along the frozen ground. 


Panting and flushed, with her hair tossed about | 


Then she sat down upon arock by the 
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her face, escaping from under the blue hood, Sue | 


at last stood at the top of the hill in the moonlight 


and could look off to the fields that skirted her | 


home. 

Sue and Ponto were now in a familiar neighbor- 
hood, and every step was narrowing the distance 
that lay this side of home and rest. Two miles 
might seem a long walk in the night for most lit- 
tle girls, but after what she had accomplished it 
was little to Sue. Every fence, and hill, and tree- 
stump was a home land-mark. More than one 
neighbor lifted a sleepy head, and wondered, as 





the cart went rattling by in the middle of the 
night, but Sue forgot her caution and fear of being 
heard, and no one was out at that lonely hour to 
delay her. 

The house was dark as she drew near home. 
She had expected that. But how pleasant the lit- 
tle brown kitchen would look, and how soft and 
warm her bed would be up under the attic eaves! 

The moon had been behind a cloud for the last 
mile, but it sailed out brighter than ever as Sue 
and Ponto turned into the yard. And then Sue’s 
heart gave a great bound of joy and relief. The 
suspense of weeks was over. The red peddler’s 
cart was standing in the yard, and father had 
come home! 





Ten Dollars for Puzzle-Solvers. 
atl 

For the six best lists of answers to the puzzles 
published below we offer six fine prizes, worth 
altogether ten dollars. 

The first prize is a Remington-action Flobert rifle, 
which will be forwarded to the winner, express 
paid. This rifle is thirty-eight inches long, and 
has a barrel twenty-two inches long; it weighs 
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“THE WAY GREW DARKER.” 
four and a half pounds. We do not know where 
our readers can obtain this gun, or one equally 
good, for less than five dollars. 

For the second prize we offer a bracket set 
which is cheap at $1.25. Besides the saw-frame 
and six saw-blades, it contains fifty full-sized de- 
signs and full directions for use. 

Prize No. 3 is Victor Hugo’s masterpiece, ‘Les 
Miserables,’”’ complete in one volume of 1165 pages; 
price if purchased, one dollar. 

The fourth prize is the Dictionary of American 
Politics, 556 pages, a book which should be in the 
library of every American, man or woman; price 
if purchased, one dollar. 

Prize No. 5 is a pocket drinking-cup, well worth a 
dollar. 

Last and least is the sixth prize, a “‘ Favorite” 
steam-engine, one of the most interesting toys 
ever made, especially for young people of a me- 
chanical turn of mind; it would cost if purchased 
not less than seventy-five cents. 


82. WORD SQUARE. 
1, an article; 2,a story; 3, a girl’s name; 4, food. 












83. ANAGRAM. 
No, itis for man. (The answer is one word.) 
84. DROP-LETTER PUZZLE. 
A—i—i—i—a—i—n. (The answer is one word.) 
85. SCRIPTURAL QUESTION. 

Who was the first Jew to marry a Gentile of 

whom mention is made in the Bible ? 
86. NUMERICAL ENIGMA. 

I am composed of twenty letters. 

My 3, 4, 8 is an interrogative. 

My 12, 13, 9, 6, 2, 7 is a kind of dog. 

My 12, 10, 19, 11, 6 is applied to a body of water. 

My 15, 14 is a direction. : 

My 20, 9, 19, 2, 14 is hard to climb. 

My 1, 9, 18, 18 is what all like to be. 

My 3, 7, 8 is distorted. 

My 6, 5, 7, 8 is a political party. 

My 16, 19, 12, 9 is usually necessary in order to: 
succeed. 

My 17, 8, 18, 5 is half a mineral. 

My 17, 8, 6, 4, 11, 7 is a musical instrument. 

My whole is a numerous, studious, and hard- 
working class of people. 
87. SUBTRACTION. 


I H.8.N €:@4 
AS, 2-R.. 3's 


EGAUNE 

Each letter stands for a figure and al- 
ways for the same figure. All of the ten 
digits are represented. Required, to- 
give the answer in figures. 

88. ANAGRAM. 

To rip mine so if I can. 
one word.) 

89. HIDDEN BIRDS. 

Ruth rushed by on her way to Dover. 
Cyrus tilted me into the gully. Hark!) 
I tell you I’ll be first or kill myself. 

ANSWERS TO SEPTEMBER PUZZLES. 

67. Autobiographical. 

68. Oviparous. 

69. Agamemnon. 

70. II Chronicles, 30:10. 





(The answer is. 


71. B-ream, G-rig, G-ripe, G-rant,, 
F-lag. 
72. Gadfly. 
73. ‘ FRAY 
RAY 
AY 
= 
74. Bi S Ft 2 28 
INTEREANE 
STRANGE 
TRAIT &.0% 
LANTERN 
ENGORGE 
STERNER 


75. Brevity is the soul of wit. 
SEPTEMBER PRIZE-WINNERS. 

The winners of the September prizes,. 
all of whom sent perfect lists, are: 
First, David H. Troendly, Bakersville, 
Coshocton Co., Ohio; second, Ernest 
Foley, Bloomington, Monroe Co., Ind.;: 
third, Sadie Gedney, 193 West 10th street, 
New York; fourth, Alice B. Blanchard,,. 
Weymouth, Mass. 

WHAT THE PUZZLE-SOLVERS SAY. 

We almost quarrel over who shall get the paper 
first. He always turns to the pieces about small 
fruit, gardening, etc., while I wait patiently to get 
a chance to look at the flower letters, the home 
corner, and the Puzzles. You might think I ought 
to get discouraged and stop sending answers that 
are no answers afterall, but I can’t help being 
interested in them. I ama real shut-in, and find 
so much pleasure in the papers and magazines 
that we take, which is quite an armful when the- 
mail comes in. We could not get along without 
the AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, and mean to take: 
it as long as we live. 

M. A. PRESTON, Eaton Co., Mich. 

Accept my thanks for the handsome tool-chest 
sent me asa puzzle prize, which is all that you 
represented it to be. It is only another proof of 
the fact that the AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST never 
makes promises which it does not fulfill.- The 
solving of your puzzles jis a genuine pleasure, and 
at the same time a very beneficial exercise, sharp- 
ening the wits, increasing the vocabulary and 
adding to one’s store of historical and other 
knowledge. J. D. HOBAW, Perry Co., Ohio. 
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FROM NEAR AND FAR 


Our Latest Acquisition of Land. 


The Pottowatomie country, which has recently 
been bought by the federal government to be 
thrown open to settlement, lies nearly in the cen- 
ter of the Indian Territory. For boundaries it has, 
on the south, the Canadian River; on the north, 
the North Fork; on the east, the Seminole nation, 
and on the west. Oklahoma. It is mostly timbered 
and very broken; only the bottoms alung the 
ereeks and the rivers are fit for cultivation. But 
of these first-class lands there will not remain 
much for the white man; for of course the Potto- 
watomies have sense enough to choose the best in 
their allotment. 

This is mainly a fruit and stock country. Grapes, 
peaches, apples and pears succeed well on the 
uplands; in the valleys the same may be said of 
cotton, corn, oats and vegetables. To succeed, the 
future colonists here will have to leave extensive 
farming aside, and apply all their energies to pro- 
gressive and intensive culture. Strong muscle, 
courage, and money will go a long way toward the 
making of a happy home; but brains will be more 
needed than anything else to make that home 
comfortable and prosperous. 

Each Pottowatomie head’ of a family gets one 
hundred and sixty acres; each member of a family 
above eighteen years of age gets eighty acres, and 
each member less than eighteen years old forty 
acres. They have until the 10th of February, 1891, 
to take up their allotment. So the country will 
not be opened up before that date. Notwithstand- 
ing this, many people are already seen daily look- 
ing around to locate a future homestead. A big 
rush like that seen in Oklahoma last year, and at 
the Sioux reservation in Dakota last spring, may 
be expected at the time of the opening. 

The amount of land already secured by the In- 
dian commission appointed by President Harrison 
for the purpose is as follows: From the Pottowa- 
tomies, 325,000 acres; from the Sac and Fox, north 
of the Pottowatomie country, 400,000 acres; from 
the Iowas, west of the Sac and Fox and east of 
Oklahoma, 220,000. Total, 945,000 acres. To this we 
may hope the Indian Commission will be able to 
add the Cherokee outlet with 6,000,000 acres, and 
the surplus lands of the Cheyennes and Arapahoes 
Indian tribes west of Oklahoma, with 3,000,000 
acres. There would then be room enough for 
almost everybody, and numerous expensive con- 
tests and bitter feuds would be avoided. 

Four years ago our nearest railroad station was 
Atoka, on the Missouri Pacific in the Choctaw na- 
tion, seventy-five miles distant. By the way, only 
one village and half a dozen small ranches were 
to be seen; white people were few, and the country 
offered that indescribable charm of a quiet and 
peaceful wilderness—the charm of Nature seen as 
it was created by God. Now the railroad is but 
forty miles distant, and perhaps next year this 
will be shortened to ten. Oklahoma, which is as 
thickly settled as some Eastern States, is our 
neighbor, and we meet more white people than 
Indians. Then, at this place there were only some 
small log houses clustered in a circle of several 
miles around the buildings of the Catholic Mission, 
conducted by Benedictine Fathers, and the Con- 
vent of the Sisters of Mercy, the two establish- 
ments of any account in the Pottowatomie Reserve 
for the education of the youth. How will the 
country look one year hence ? 

JOSEPH LANCHET, 
Sacred Heart Mission, Ind. Ter. 


ee 
Sheep Husbandry in Virginia. 

A flock of twenty ewes and a ram requires a 
hundred acres, at least, of such land as is found 
on the mountains, well set in broomsedge. If the 
land happens to be marked with gullies the pas- 
ture must be larger. Those sheep need some extra 
feed during six months in the year, but if proper 
eare has been taken of them during the latter part 
of the fall, winter and spring, they will be thrifty, 
and double their number. Inthe sale of the lambs 
or sheep there will be no trouble, for they sell 
rapidly here in the country during the summer 
months, especially if they are well slaughtered 
and dressed. If in good order they also find a 
ready market alive in the Southern cities. Old 
sheep shear about five pounds of wool. Sheep, to 
do well. should be constantly kept in good condi- 
tion. If they have to waste their time in a contin- 
ual gallop over bare fields, in winter, in pursuit of 
a sprout of grass, looking more like a pack of 
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hungry wolves than like domestic flocks, how can 
one expect them to be a source of income ? But 
the “wolf plan” is, unfortunately, too much 
adopted in this section. Twenty well kept ewes 
will net a man here at least forty dollars the first 
year. The manure of those sheep will supply fer- 
tilizers for $100 worth of crops. The second year 
the income is greater. This is a fine State for 
almost any kind of agriculture. There is a bright 
prospect for all those that want to work and have 
some means. Shepherds in other lands will do 
well to come to the South. We may learn of one 
another and all march forward on the road of 
progress and prosperity. 
W. STAPELKAMP, Amelia Co., Va. 
— 
The Orange Belt of Florida. 

No matter how promising or productive a special 
branch of farming may be, it is not well to leave 
altogether out of sight the elements of stock- 
growing, milk, meat, egg and butter production, 
home food for man and for stock, for no stock- 
growing can be profitable when supplies for its 
sustenance are imported. The system of import- 
ing working animals and their food, together with 
human food, comprising such staples as bread and 
meat and milk and butter, as well as luxuries, is 
nowhere pursued to a more deleterious extent 
than in the “orange belt” of Florida. In no 
country are there greater reasons for a different 
course; first, because home breeds of stock are 
healthier, hardier and more useful, better suited 
to our conditions. But raising horses and cattle 
for work, beef or butter, cannot be thought of in 
connection with importing forage and corn. Keep- 
ing stock for work and for food involves the neces- 
sity of home production of its food. Naturally, 
Northern people suppose there must be some great 
difficulty in the way of torage-gruowing and meat- 
producing, as it is well known that the cotton 
regions as well as the orange belt import about all 
their grain, hay and bacon. In comparison with 
the prairie region there are difficulties, but com- 
pared with the Eastern States there are no dis- 
advantages that are not more than offset by the 
opportunities for all-the-year culture. A wooded 
land, and still more a raw palmetto land are ex- 
pensive to clear and break up; a poor soil is ex- 
pensive to fertilize. But the last named fact is 
the greatest argument for keeping stock, as by it 
a part if not the whole expense of fertilizing may 
be provided for. What are the forage crops? Crab 
grass, indigenous, only requiring the ground to be 
plowed in spring or summer, there’s no uncer- 
tainty, no doubt about the catch; it comes, comes 
always and on any land, with fertilizer for the 
poorer lands, will make a crop to be mowed. Cow 
peas and rice make forage and grain, some of the 
sorghums and millets seem especially adapted to 
soil and climate. I have now growing an admira- 
ble sorghum of great productiveness, one set of 
heads have ripened, another coming on; seems 
wonderfully adapted to poor soils as it matures 
abundance of seed alongside of others that make 
none at all, and what is more, it is highly relished 
by all stock. The Northern stock grower and the 
foreign farmer raise turnips and beets, and make 
beef, pork, milk and butter. We have a crop far 
superior in nutritive qualities, in productiveness, 
in cheapness, is relished by everything on the 
farm, even the children. It may be left to grow 
year after year, the roots removed any time winter 
orsummer. I refer to Cassava, the greatest starch 
plant in the world. It is a plant coming into great 
prominence. There are good reasons why a semi- 
wild stock growing in Florida is not successful, at 
least is so only to the extent of producing about 
the meanest beef and milk stock in the known 
world, and that is the quality of the wild pastur- 
age, but when it comes to cultivation, the prospect 
is most encouraging, and fine stock of all kinds, 
home-made meat nd dairy products will be 
common. DR. Rt. PILSURY, Orange Co,, Fla. 

—> 
Pioneering in Southern California. 

We started in, two years ago, on a government 
claim, in a part of California that was at that 
time a howling wilderness. We have found it 
hard work to keep the wolf from the door, and we 
just now feel that we are experiencing the darkest 
hour that comes before the dawn. Only poor 
people come to pioneer such places. The country 
is improving fast, however, and it will only be a 
few years until our section will be as prosperous 
and much sought after as any of the more-favored 
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land of “booms,” and it is exceptional in tha) 
nearly every “boom” turns out to be an imme t 
success. I might enumerate, in their order. - 
orange boom, the olive boom, the raisin boom, Bai 
as many others, started years ago, and still Per 
ishing. Just now the prune and fig booms are tak. 
ing hold of the people, and promise to be as great 
in their effects as any of the others. 

It is very encouraging to us small fry to see Men 
with capital coming into our neighborhood a 
they now are, and opening up great fruit pat 
A big walnut and olive orchard will be planted 
this spring on the place adjoining mine, ana this 
on exactly the spot that ten years ago was aban- 
doned as a hog ranch on account of the depreda- 
tions of our emblematic grizzly bear. 

J. K. TULEY, San Luis Obispo Co., Cal, 
=> 
Southeastern Colorado. 


In this the Apishapa canon and mountain coun- 
try adjacent, until within four or five years, the 
Mexicans have been the sole husbandmen. They 
used the primitive plow of Egypt, a forked stick, 
the short end being the plow, the longer ena the 
beam. A stick is tied to the large end as a handle 
to guide, and this rude affair is drawn by a “ burro” 
or donkey. The furrow is about equal to that made 
by a garden hoe drawn along. Yet they raise 
large crops of the finest wheat, oats and corn. It 
is not the cultivation, but the fertility of the soil 
and irrigation which the Mexican understands, 
The Americans are gradually taking possession of 
the land and one by one the Mexican leaves for 
Southern parts, for they are reluctant to adopt the 
improved methods of farming. The question with 
the new comer is: What is best to cultivate? At 
this high altitude and the consequent cool nights 
throughout the summer there are comparatively 
short seasons, about ninety days. Early corn does 
very well, also wheat and oats in the higher alti- 
tudes next to the Spanish peaks. Irish potatoes 
are as fine as those grown anywhere, yielding on 
an average 250 to 300 bushels per acre. Nearly all 
vegetables, except melons and tomatoes, are a 
grand success. All kinds that will grow at all 
attain wonderful dimensions, but for the ineredi- 
bility of the Westerners by our Eastern friends I 
would recount a few, but will only give one in- 
stance: I wrote to my father, who then resided in 
Kentucky, saying, I had that season raised from 
the seed onions that measured sixteen inches in 
circumference. He spoke of it, and a cousin who 
was present remarked that one could tell from the 
story that Ihad been in the West long enough to 
become acclimated. The next season she visited 
me, so I took her to the garden and we pulled an 
onion and I had her measure it; it was seventeen 
and one-half inches in circumference. But grasses 
and forage plants are what we mostly need, for 
Mexicans never experiment, and raising stock 
solely on the range is a thing of the past. Too 
much stock has in recent years been brought in 
and turned loose on the range for the amount of 
grass. It is eaten off short in summer, and when 
winter comes the cattle are left without sufficient 
food. So when “footing up” time comes the ac- 
count shows a deficit. Costly experience has 
taught us that what stock we cannot feed through 
winter is so much more than is best for us to have. 
Now we are trying alfalfa, timothy, orchard grass, 
mangel wurtzels, sorghums, ete. Alfalfa is a suc- 
cess, and so is timothy on wet lands. Orchard 
grass hardly pays; sorghum is a failure. Mangel 
wurtzels, as well as squash, are highly successful, 
both of them giving wonderful yields. 

The great storms of last winter showed the un- 
certainty of ranging stock at the present. time. 
Within a radius of about seventy-five or one hun- 
dred miles not less than 25,000 sheep perished in 
this snow storm. They were shut in by snow, 
unable to get grass, and there was no feed on 
hand. Large numbers of cattle also perished. The 
fatalities were principally in Northern New 
Mexico, but there was considerable loss from the 
same cause in Southern Colorado. Such a storm 
at that time of the year was unprecedented, as 
there is usually fine weather at that season. The 
greater number of herds were caught on the 
plains where there were no windbreaks or pro- 
tection, which caused greater loss than would 
have been had it been in season when storms 
were expected. In Northern New Mexico the 
snow was from two to three feet deep on an aver- 
age and drifted badly; in places cattle were seen 
with only their heads out of the snow. In Southern 
Colorado the snow was lighter, varying from.eight 


portions of this much-favored State. This is a | to eighteen inches in this locality and not badly 
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drifted, but 


we who have our stock on our ranches 
and plenty of feed to gi ve them are sympathizing 
with our unfortunate friends and are considering 
our many blessings before a fine Pinon fire, while 
fortunates are doubtless out on the plains 


the un : 
singing ‘‘ Home, sweet home, there is no place like 
home ”’—Adios. 
C. H. NOBLE, Las Animas Co., Colorado. 
—_~<.>—- 
A Word for Utah. 
_> 


The resources of Utah are great in minerals and 
in rich valleys. By irrigation, her crops far sur- 
pass those of the dry farming of the average farm 
inthe East. This wasseen by the grand prize crop 
of over eighty bushels of wheat on one acre in 
1889, which captured the AMERICAN AGRICULTUR- 
ist prize of $500 for the best acre of wheat in North 
America. The ground was unmanured save by 
water. Our population and wealth are rapidly 
increasing. The future holds out great promises 
for Utah, second to none in this vast inter-moun- 
tain region. Certainly the Utah Agricultural and 
Mechanical College and Experiment Station has 
an ample field of work in this region of vast terri- 
tory and varied resources. The institution is 
Jocated upon a bend formed by an ancient lake, 











America is so beautifully 
J. W. SANBORN, Utah. 
—_ 
The Situation in New Mexico. 

The irrigation problem and the question of 
statehood are the two absorbing questions before 
the people of the territory just now. Among the 
natives (Mexicans) are intelligent, well-educated 
families, but the majority are ignorant. 

There exists considerable race prejudice among 
both the native and foreign elements, but the 
advancement in knowledge of the Mexicans, and 
the recognition of this fact by the new settlers is 
slowly but surely eradicating all ill feeling. All 
the elements that make up this incongruous popu- 
lation are outspoken in favor of advanced educa- 
tional institutions and sound governmental policy. 

We are glad to note that our needs are becoming 
known and that our legislators are liberal minded 
enough to see that our aggrandizement will but add 
to the brightening fame of our whole country. The 
commission organized by Congresss to investigate 
the possibility and feasibility of constructing 
great storage dams for water to be used for irri- 
gating the rich valleys and mesas of this great 
delta of now almost useless land is a move in the 
right direction, and should not be allowed to sleep. 


that no College in 
located. 








getting ten bushels per acre, as expected, the en- 
tire crop from forty acres made only thirty-six 
bushels. In every other instance the flax has 
either died out or failed to make bolls. Another 
field was sown in 1879, except a strip on one side 
and end. Now the crop on that side and end is as 
fine as could be wished, while the remainder of 
the field looks to be dying. Farmers here all 
accept this as a fact, without making an effort to 
know why it is so. I do not remember to have 
seen anything in print in regard to this. Can any 
of the writers of the AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST 
inform us what will restore to the soil that ele- 
ment exhausted by a crop of flax-seedy/that it may 
be grown in rotation as we now grow other farm 
crops. The seed is always worth from $1.50 to 
$2.00 per bushel; the failure costs some one dearly 
every year. 
S. R. MCCANN, Bates Co., Missouri. 


ge 
The Sunny Land of Spain. 


Andalusia is a most fertile province. Agricult- 
ure flourishes; herds of horses, cattle of a rather 
poor character; sheep in large flocks, as seen from 
the railways, carrying medium wool fleeces—not 
so handsome and attractive as the flocks on the 
Pyrenees, which carry heavy fleeces. February 2 








CACHE VALLEY AND THE UTAH AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE. 

the ewes were accompanied by well-grown lambs; 
large herds of goats, kept for their milk—the pre- 
vailing color a clear chestnut—not so large as are 


and stretches for a mile and a half back to the 
Wasatch range of mountains, which are a spur 
of the Rocky Mountains. They are themselves 
broken up into other spurs, and at this point form 
a complete oval surrounding Cache Valley. The 
name of this valley is derived from the fact that 
Col. Fremont hid his cash in it during his famous 
exploration. This inter-mountain inclosure is 
some sixty miles long by twelve miles wide, and 
the mountain spurs rise abruptly from every side. 
Nestling by the side of this ancient formation are 
a dozen or more farm villages, for the farmers 
here live almost wholly in villages. The scenery 
is fascinating, unique, and difficult to surpass, 
owing to the great clearness of the air. 

The College building and its grounds ave shown 
in the accompanying engraving. The mountains 
behind the College are some four thousand feet 
above the valley, and on the level ave seen the 
farming lands and experiment ground. On the 
south some one hundred and seventy feet below 
is the valley of the Logan River. The two moun- 
tain ranges seen to the east and west of the College 
join each other on the north, to the south forming 
an inclosed valley sixty miles long. It was once a 
lake, but the mountain barrier has been cut by 
the Bear River and the perpendicular passage is 
made for all the drainage of the valley. I believe 





Thousands and tens of thousands of acres of the 
best farming lands anywhere can, with the aid of 
capital, or with the influence of the government, be 
quickly made to yield wealth too vast to be even 
yet shadowed in the imagination. When these 
dams are an assured fact and the farmer can know 
that he can have unfailing water this will be his 
paradise. 

Health is the rule, and sickness the exception 
here. There are few places, if any, on this conti- 
nent with a more desirable climate than that 
found in New Mexico; with land titles quieted, and 
a thorough system of irrigation New Mexico will 
soon come to the front as a Western State. The 
writer of this is of the opinion that the irrigation 
works would be best in the hands of the general 
government. 

N. GENTRY, Albuquerque Co., New Mexico. 


pe aed 
Flax Culture in Missouri. 

It is a known fact here that two successive crops 
of flax-seed cannot be grown on the same piece of 
land—at least it has proved a failure after a trial 
of ten years. In one instance a neighbor sowed 
forty acres that had been in flax eight years be- 
fore, and thought his crop would be fine. When 
the thresher came it was found that the bolls, 
though plenty and large, were empty. Instead of 





the American goats. The cob horses of Seville are 
superior to any other of their class, being large, 
well put together, and full of life and fire: they 
also possess excellent action and much endurance. 

The asses in Andalusia are wonderful beasts of 
burden—patient, long-suffering, and equal to heavy 
weights, which are pitilessly heaped upon them by 
their easy-going owners. A tiny ass will carry 
from the milla huge sack of flour; will return from 
the woods hidden under a mass of branches and 
underbrush—nothing of the overladen animal can 
be seen save the tips of his ears and his four feet. 
Again, on féte days the family take an airing; the 
happy father in the pack-saddle, surrounded fore 
and aft by his smiling offspring. 

Murillo had no difficult task to portray chil- 
dren and cherubim of surpassing beauty; all he 
needed was to make faithful portraits of the street 
urchins; and, when he painted a Madonna, the 
first country girl he met could well pretend to sit 
as his model. 

Andalusian-bred horses are branded, to enable 
owners, both breeders and buyers, to recognize 
their property in case of loss through dishonest 
dealing. MIDY MORGAN, Madrid, Spain. 
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SCIENCE IN KRARMING. 


Gleanings from the Bulletins. 


ALABAMA, No. 16, pages 20. Corn, Cotton, Rye,. | 


and Chufas. Some of the conclusions of six years 
of experimentation are as follows: Plants are in- 
<lifferent as to the sources from which available 
phosphoric acid is derived. The same is true of 
nitrogen, except that those sources are best that 
yield a gradual supply as needed by the plant. 
This last point is best obtained by cotton-seed 
meal. Itis the cheapest ‘and best source of nitro- 
gen with possibly the exception of peavines 
grown upon the land and left to protect the surface 
until the ground is prepared for the next crop. 
This is one of the best methods of improving worn- 
out lands. Peavines cut for hay and the manure 
returned benefit the soil more than turning the 
crop under when green. Potash applied at this 
station has been unprofitable except during 
drought, and plants are indifferent as to the source 
of supply of this element. Itis interesting to note 
that, following thorough preparation of soil, shal- 
low cultivation produces larger crops than deep 
culture, and at less cost. Animal manures should 
be composted with acid phosphate. Ammonia, 
contrary to the general opinion, is not volatilized 
and lost by the above process. The growing of 
wool and mutton is more profitable than cotton, 
and pork can be made as cheaply and profitably in 
Alabama as in any State in the Union. Green 
erops can be at hand the whole year through, by 
using corn, lucern, sorghum, and peas, and the 
ensilage question may be left out of sight. Froma 
half-acre experiment of chufas it was determined 
that the yield was, allowing one-third for shrink- 
age in drying, one hundred and fifteen bushels. 
This make a good swine food. 


ALABAMA, No. 17, pages 18. The results of a 
large number of tests in applying Paris green and 
London purple for the cotton-worm are given. 
The advantages of the dry method are as follows: 
It is inexpensive and within the reach of the small- 
est grower. The work can be done so rapidly that 
it is possible to kill the worms before they have 
done harm. Theapplication can be made at times 
when the soil is so wet and soft that it would be 
impossible to use machinery in the field. It is, 
with precautions, no more dangerous than when 
applied in water. In large plantations a machine 
can be used that will poison sixty acres in a day. 
The habits of the moth of the cotton-worm are 
given. The eggs are deposited at night, singly, 
upon underside of leaf, the most vigorous plants 
being selected. The eggs hatch in three days toa 
week, and the young worms begin to feed at first 
upon underside of leaf, but soon eat holes in the 
foliage. The method of the dry application of the 
poison has been given in these columns. In brief, 
it is by means of two bags on ends of poles, held by 
aman upon a mule, the powder dusting out of sacks 
upon side rows as the animal walks along, 

CONNECTICUT (Storrs), No. 6, pages 16. This bul- 
letin is upon forage crops. It is advantageous to 
grow grasses maturing at different times. The 
most promising for this are orchard grass, tall 
meadow fescue, tall meadow oat grass, foul 
meadow grass, and perennial rye grass. It is very 
important to obtain pure seed. The leguminous 
forage crops are especially valuable, as they have 
a high percentage of protein, and may be fed to 
advantage with the cereals. Hay from legumes is 
twice as rich in blood- and muscle-making com- 
pounds as from grasses. The legumes have a power 
ef gathering large quantities of plant food from 
the air, and their roots are also deep feeders. Their 
manurial value is great, and, whether fed or 
plowed under, add to the income of the farm. The 
elovers are the most important for Connecticut, 
but the cow pea, soja bean, and vetches are also 
important leguminous forage crops. 

INDIANA, No. 32, pages 22. In methods of treat- 
ment for the prevention of stinking smut in wheat, 
the extended experiments show that to treat seed 
wheat with hot water, in order to prevent smut, it 
should be immersed for at least five minutes at 
135° F. Should the temperature fall below this 
point the seed must be left in longer, and when 
higher to ashorter time. The treatment for loose 
smut in wheat is the same. In the field experi- 
ments with wheat, it was found that the yields 
from thin seeding are poor, and good from thick 
seeding. The increase is uniform up to five pecks 
per acre, and the increase from thick seeding is 
most marked in adverse years. Large, plump seeds 
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are much better than small seeds. A rotation of 
crops is advocated, with a plenty of manure 
either from the barn-yard or commercial fer- 
tilizers. Under fertilizer tests it is shown that the 
“red star ferric fertilizer”? is not worth the six 
dollars per ton asked for it. This was determined 
at the station by both laboratory and field tests. 
The ** Western Reserve fertilizer,’ offered for $22.50 
per ton, was found to be worth forty-nine cents per 
ton, and, of course, should be refused by farmers, 
forany price. Thestations can sometimes do good 
work in exposing frauds. 


ILLINOIS, No. 11, pages 16. In experiments with 
wheat, it was found that the application of com- 
mercial fertilizers is not generally profitable in 
Central Illinois. The fertilizers containing phos- 
phoric acid generally produce the most effect, and 
potash least; and good stable manure was equal to 
any fertilizer. Sowing wheat in October is not a 
safe plan. Between one and two bushels per acre 
is best for seeding. Seed drilled in plowed ground 
did better than that in corn ground or soil pre- 
pared with disk harrow. The riper the wheat the 
larger the yield. There is a good deal of transfer 
of material from straw to kernel after cutting. and 
while standing in the shock. 


MINNESOTA, No. 12, pages 16. Some results in 
preserving vegetables in carbonic acid are as fol- 
lows: Potatoes sprouted and grew vigorously in 
earbonie acid, but apples rotted faster in it. 
Onions grew a little and became covered with a 
mold. The conclusion is an obvious one—that car- 
bonie acid is not a good preservative. 


MASSACHUSETTS (State station), No. 37, pages 16. 
In the feeding experiments with lambs, to ascer- 
tain the cost of feed when fattening them by means 
of winter fodder rations, the following conclusions 
were obtained: Corn ensilage as a substitute in 
part for rowen has given good results. The profit 
is in close relation to the commercial value of the 
fertilizer elements in the manure. The following 
is an important fact demonstrated: the beneficial 
results of a rational and liberal feeding of animals 
can not be fully stated in the results of a set of 
feeding experiments. The bulk of the bulletin is 
filled with the results of fodder and fertilizer an- 
alyses, which can not be expressed in popular 
form without the tables. 

MARYLAND, No. 9, pages 16. This gives a report 
upon eighty-eight varieties of strawberries. For 
very early, the Covill and Arlington are good; the 
main crop, Crescent and Cloud; and late, the 
Eureka, and Stayman. Warfield was the best berry 
grown during the season, and Bubach No. 5 gave a 
fine crop. Under comparison of matted rows ver- 
sus hills it was found that with the former the 
yield was larger and berries better. 

MINNESOTA No. 11, pages 32. An interesting case 
of crossing corn is illustrated—namely a yellow 
flint and_a black sweet—that emphasizes the im- 
portance of pedigreein plants. Farmers are urged 
to develop varieties of corn to suit their own soil, 
locality and requirements. Many experiments 
have been made upon seeding with rusted, frosted, 
and frozen wheat, Frosted wheat, if well cleaned, 
is safe to use for seed. Frosted grain thai is use- 
less for milling is of no value for seed. The more 
thoroughly wheat is cleaned the better it is for 
seed. Tests should be made for gluten and per 
centage of germination before sowing. Good glu- 
ten seems essential for a good crop. 

MAINE, annual, pages 134. This report is devoted 
to cattle food, feeding experiments, and tests of 
dairy cows. From the summary of the latter it is 
gained that profitable butter product depends 
largely upon the animal. There is a great differ- 
ence in cream—the poorest milk yielding the poor- 
est cream. Cream from cows in advanced preg- 
nancy has a diminished butter value. The milk of 
the cows increased in solid matter as the period of 
lactation lengthened. Buttermilk contained about 
the same percentage of total solids as skimmed 
milk. A change of food, as from hay to ensilage, 
diminished the waste of fat in the skimmed milk. 
The fat in the sour cream was seventy-nine per 
cent of the weight of the worked butter. In pig- 
feeding it was found that nitrogenous vegetable 
foods exerted a favorable influence, similar to that 
of skimmed milk. A wide variation in the amount 
of drink had no marked effect. 

NEW YORK (Cornell), No. 18, pages 16.. The trials 
of arsenical compounds upon fruit trees lead to the 
following conclusions: Peach trees are very sus- 
ceptible to injury from arsenical sprays. London 
purple is more harmful than Paris green. The 
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injury is more apt to follow sprayi 
foliage than upon young ~aiting This ast neem 
the waxy covering. London purple contains pc 
soluble arsenic, and to this is due the injury wae J 
foliage. A coarse spray is more in jurious tha ~ 
fine one. The weather has very little to do uae 
the results. Paris green—one pound to 350 gallo 0 
of water—is probably a safe strength to use of 
peach trees. Some figures of nozzles are pri: 
for use among bushes, and one for large pas, 
There is much to be done in the way of perfecting 
machinery for the carrying out of the moder 
methods of horticulture. \ 
: NEW YORK (Geneva), No. 22, pages 14. In this 
ulletin we have the report of pig-feeding experi- 
ments. No milk was used, but corn ensilage with 
or without other substances. When ensilage made 
up two-thirds of the ration, the cost of the pork 
was more than the market value; when corn took 
the place of a part of the ensilage the cost was 
less. Young pigs fed upon prickly comfrey would 
not eat enough for any increase. Salt, it was 
found, helped in every ration where it was intro- 
duced in small amounts. 

NEW YORK (Cornell), No. 19, pages 16. This is a 
report upon the condition of fruit-growing in west 
ern New York. This is a light fruit year. Rains 
fell while the trees were in bloom—a serious mat- 
ter to the horticulturists. The blasting of the 
blossoms was soon followed by the blighting of the 
foliage, so that many orchards dropped their 
leaves. It is thought that the apple scab attacks 
the very young fruit, causing it to fall soon after 
setting. Engravings are given showing blighted 
foliage of apple, quince, pear, and the raspberry. 
The leading point is to show up the fungous dis- 
eases of the various fruits, as this has been a year 
remarkable for the amount of blights. mildews, 
molds, rots, ete. Of the yellows of the peach, it is 
recommended that the trees be kept in a thrifty 
condition. For the raspberry, it is recommended 
to burn out the old canes as soon as fruiting 
is past, and next spring early to begin spraying 
with the Bordeaux mixture. In the same way the 
grape fungi can be held in check. A State law is 
advocated looking toward the control of conta- 
gious plant diseases similar to the one recently 
passed in New Jersey, : 

OHIO, No. 5, pages 24. In the experiments with 
corn silage it was found that there was no mate- 
rial difference between the feeding values of a 
given quantity of ensilaged corn and the same 
amount cured as dry fodder, provided both are of 
equally good quality. It is not fair to compare 
weather-beaten dry fodder with fine silage. The 
leading objection to silage is that the filling of the 
silo comes just at wheat-seeding time, and that it 
is a heavy piece of work; but, when once in the 
pit, the fodder is safe from the weather, and less 
labor is required after than with dry fodder. This 
corn silage has been tested along by the side of 
beets. Had the dry matter of beets cost no more 
to produce than that of silage, the results would 
have been nearly the same. But the beets cost 
much more. 

TEXAS, No. 10, pages 32. The results of feeding 
experiments show that a ration made up of 
cotton hulls and cotton meal is equal to a ration 
of any other two feed stuffs, but a cheaper ration 
may be compounded of silage and cotton meal. 
This silage, cotton hulls, and cotton meal is the 
best. Dry corn fodder is not as good as silage. 
Corn and hay alone is more costly and slower in 
fattening than cotton seed and silage. The waste 
from cattle fed hay, corn, silage, and raw cotton is 
more for hogs than from silage, cotton-seed meal, 
and hulls. 

WISCONSIN, No. 24, pages 18. We again have in 
this a bulletin introducing a new method of es- 
timating the fat in milk. This one consists of test 
bottles with graduated necks, a pipette for meas- 
uring the milk, a glass acid measure, and a centri- 
fugal machine (all of these are figured and de- 
scribed), a kerosene gas lamp, and commercial 
sulphuric acid. Many words of precaution are 
given as to sampling the milk, its careful meas- 
urement of milk and acid, and the mixing of them 
by means of the whirling machine. Cream is the 
most difficult to sample. The cost of the estima- 
tion of fat is small—not over one-half cent per test. 
The only cost is the sulphuric acid, except when 
a bottle is broken by accident. It follows that it is 
important to have the measures accurate, and, 
therefore, all should be tested before being sent 
out. The tést is not patented, and is within the 
reach of all. 
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FARMING IN FOREIGN LANDS. 


e of Algeria, Africa, has suffered 


The provine , - s 
- ears from invasions of locusts 


greatly the last two y 
in countless hosts. 

The Siberian cattle-plague has broken out in the 
Russian province Rjaesan, and local officials are 
powerless to cope with it. 

A new development in the Jersey cattle trade 
was the recent sale of thirty-one island-bred cattle 
at good prices for immediate shipment to Sweden. 

The importation of Vermont Merino sheep to 
Australia is increasing. A shipment of forty-nine 


rams and twenty-two ewes arrived in good order 
a “ e 


at Sidney. 

A cow belonging to Mr. J. W. Bach, near Kidder- 
minster, England, has given birth to triplets, all 
fine, healthy calves. Mother and offspring were 
doing well at last accounts. 

Official statistics show that the yearly income 
from fowls in France is 337,100,000 franes, of which 
153,500,000 franes represent the value of the flesh, 
and 183,600,000 franes that of the eggs. 

The grape crop of South Australia the present 
year was very heavy, and of excellent quality. 
This industry is attaining large proportions in the 
eolony, and the future for it is very promising. 

The Shetland pony breeders of Great Britain 
have organized a stud-book society and elected 
the Marquis of Londonderry president. The first 
volume of the stud book will be issued in due time. 

The wheat harvest of India for the current year 
is officially reported to be thirteen per cent below 
the average of the last five years. The decrease 
in acreage was 1,500,000 acres, and in yield 955,000 
tons. 

The French wheat crop of the present year is 
estimated to be from 40,000,000 to 50,000,000 bushels 
short of the annual requirements of the country, 
and the shortage will have to be supplied by 
importations. . 

It is reported from Egypt that nine thousand 
acres of rice and cotton in the Province of Garbieh 
have been entirely destroyed by an inflow of salt 
water. Great distress is almost certain to follow 
this calamity. 

The potato blight has been so sweeping in Ire- 
land the present year that starvation stares many 
parts of the island in the face. Various measures 
of relief are proposed in the British Parliament 
and elsewhere. 

The seventh volume of the British Red-Polled 
herd book is out, with 504’entries of bulls and 961 
of eows. The entries include cattle belonging to 
members of the incorporated Red-Polled Cattle 
Club of America. 

The French Minister of War lately offered a prize 
for the swiftest carrier pigeon in a flight from 
Perigueux to Paris, 310 miles. There were 2,746 
entries, and the winner did the distance in seven 
hours and thirty-four minutes. 

Foot and mouth disease is still prevalent in Ger- 
many, and although the districts most affected 
are those on the borders of Poland and Austria, 
the disease also appears to have gained a firm foot- 
hold in some of the more northern and western 
provinces. 

The wine district of Lower Austria, on the left 
bank of the Danube, and of Southern Moravia, 
one of the;most important in the empire, has 
been visited by a terrific hailstorm, which totally 
ruined the vineyards. At one time the hailstones 
lay six inches deep on the ground. 

New Zealand enjoyed “a fine open winter” this 
year, from June to September, with little frost, 
and no snow except upon the mountains. Plow- 
ing continued through the greater part of the 
winter, while American farmers were sweltering 
under the’ blazing sun of summer. 

A new fiber plant, said to equal jute, has been 
discovered growing abundantly on the shores of 
the Caspian sea. The plant possesses 2. beautiful 
fiber, soft and elastic, with glossy tex‘ure, strong 
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all turning out butter of the finest and most uni- 
form quality. Highly educated experts act as 
teachers and consulting dairymen, being employed 
by the various factories to correct any faults and 
keep up the quality of the butter produced. 

A devastating moth known by the local name of 
“the nun,” or “gypsy” moth, has appeared in 
terribly destructive numbers in Germany. Many 
of the forests of Bavaria were stripped of leafage, 
and in the city of Munich the pests came in such 
masses that the hydrants were turned on to wash 
them away. 

The Earl of Tankerville has been experimenting 
with some of the famous white cattle of his herd 
at Chillingham Park. The result of a cross with 
Shorthorn bulls was a very superior beef animal. 
The steers of that cross possessed remarkably fine 
bone and good development in the most valuable 
parts for beef. 

Extraordinary demands for young trees have 
been made the present year upon the South Aus- 
tralian Department of Forestry. The office was 
daily flooded with letters of application, and 
nearly the entire staff was kept employed forward 
ing the trees. It is promising for the future of for- 
estry in South Australia. 

The unusual mildness of the weather last winter 
is curiously illustrated by a volunteer crop of oats 
at Galashiels, Scotland. The field was under oats 
last year and from the shelled-out grain the 
ground became reseeded. It took root and grew, 
remaining green through the winter and yielding 
an early crop this year. 

Japan is about to enter the field as a producer of 
indigo. The soil and climate of the island are 
stated to be favorable to the cultivation of the 
shrub, and the Japanese Government is inaugurat- 
ing experimental measures for its cultivation. A 
supply of Bengal indigo seed has been sent to the 
island, and it is to be tried in certain parts of the 
country. 

The development of the Australian wine trade 
is hampered by the difficulty of finding suitable 
wine-casks. In more than one of the colonies 
active inquiries and experiments are being made 
into the important question of cooperage. The 
Victorian Government has been urged to offer a 
reward for the discovery of the Australian timber 
best adapted for the manufacture of staves. 


A remarkable incident is reported from the clas- 
sie parish of Ettrick, Scotland. A! large flock of 
black-faced lambs had been taken from their 
mothers and driven around St. Mary’s Lake, from 
the south to the north side, on their way to mar- 
ket. During the night forty-one attempted td 
swim across the lake, nearly a mile. Five suc- 
ceeded and rejoined their mothers, the rest were 
drowned. 

This year’s cotton crop of India is the largest 
ever grown there. The total receipts into Bombay 
from July, 1889, to June, 1890, were 2,238,000 bales, or 
387,000 bales more than in any previous season. In 
Caleutta, too, the figures show an increase, the 
shipments for the season, November to June, being 
146,856 bales, against 100,920 bales for the same period 
last season. The quality is very much superior to 


| that of last year. 


and pliable, and can be dyed without injury. The | 


Russian name of the plant is “‘ Kanoff.” 

The new pleuro-pneumonia law of the British 
Parliament provides for a thorough system of 
inspection, isolation of suspected animals, and 
slaughter of infected ones, with fair compensation 


te the owners. The sum of $800,000 was appropri- | 


ated to cover expenses incurred under the law. 


Denmark is dotted all over with butter factories, 


| 


The Australian colony of Queensland is building 
a rabbit-proof fence along its border as a means of 
protection against the rabbit nuisance. Last year 
233 miles of fence were built, making 593 of the 658 
required. The total cost, so far, is a little over 
$540,000. The fencing proves to be a complete pro- 
tection against the quadrupeds, but not against 
evil-minded persons who bring them in from 
infested localities. 


Dr. G. Meyer, a German meteorologist, furnishes 
scientific evidence in support of the popular notion 
that the moon may, during certain months, influ- 
ence the weather. He has made a study of synop- 
tic charts, and, on eliminating local influence, has 
found that the moon from September to January 
lowers the height of the barometer when at the 
full, and raises it during her first quarter. This, 
or any other effect, is not observable in other 
months. 


The cochineal insect, which once formed so large 
a part of the agricultural resources of certain parts 
of Guatemala, has been neglected since aniline 
has supplied the demand for red dyeing material. 
And now the neglected little coceus has taken re- 
venge by attacking the coffee plants which have 
been planted in the ground formerly occupied by 


| the cactus upon which the insect subsisted. It 


| 








threatens the destruction of the coffee plantations 
in the province of Amatillan. 

Assam, in southeastern Asia, is one of the great- 
est orange-growing countries in the world, pro- 
ducing fruit by the million. Over 37,000,000 Assam 
oranges were imported into Bengal last year, be- 
sides those which found other markets. And that 
was a bad year, only half a crop being produced. 
In 1888 over 75,000,000 oranges were brought from 
Assam to Bengal, and the average for previous 
years was never less than 40,000,000. 

An immense cloud of locusts recently passed 
over the city of Allahabad, India. The stream of 
these terrible pests made its appearance at about 
3.30, and lasted till nearly 5 p. m. The sky was 
overcast with them, but fortunately they did not 
settle at Allahabad, though a good portion of the 
swarm settled on the fields in the neighborhood of 
the Muir village.. The advent of these pests is re- 
garded by the natives as heralding a famine. 

The small-sized Brittany cattle, received a few 
years ago from the Government of India for exper- 
imental trial in the Himalayas, are maintained on 
two tea gardens near Almorah, Kumaon. As milk- 
ers they and their progeny, whole- or half-bred, 
are unfavorably reported on and the absence of a 
hump prevents their acceptance as plow cattle by 
native agriculturists. The experiment can not, 
therefore, be pronounced a success. The cattle 
themselves are reported to be in good condition. 

Sir R. L. Playfair, in a report upon the agricult- 
ure and commerce of Algeria, says that great hopes 
have been founded in Algeria on the successful 
cultivation of the ramie. There appears to be no, 
great difficulty about the cultivation of the plant. 
Experiments have been made at Algiers, Boufarik, 
Staoueli, Bone, Perrégaux, and St. Denis du Sig, 
and wherever it has been planted it has succeeded, 
at least in land capable of irrigation, and it has 
yielded three and sometimes four “cuts” per 
annum. 

A farmer of over twenty years practical experi- 
ence in New South Wales, Australia, writes to the 
Bureau of Agriculture of that colony that the sys- 
tem of wheat growing he has pursued has insured 
his crops against rust. He works the land in hot 
weather, burns off the stubble immediately after 
harvest, plows deep, steeps the seed wheat in a 
solution of vitriol and arsenic, dries it with wood 
ashes before sowing, and uses only half a bushel 
per acre of seed. It will be seen that the system 
tends to destroy the spores of the rust-fungus in 


| the soil and also in the seed. 


About a year ago a capitalist of Adelaide, Aus- 
tralia, started a Flower Farm Company, and took 
up land at Crafers, near Mount Lofty, for the pur- 
pose of growing flowers and establishing a manu- 
factory for the extraction of essential oils and the 
making of various scents. Work on the farm has 
proceeded most satisfactorily, but it will be a year 
or two before the plants reach such a stage as to 
render it possible to extract the essential oils, but 
every opportunity has been taken of making scents 
of the many flowers grown on the farm, and this 
industry now promises very well. 

A recent Seottish paper publishes a letter from 
a traveler in Bechuanaland, Africa, in which is 
the following testimony in favor of working bare- 
footed horses: ‘It may interest lovers of horses 
to know that the roads were very hard, bare rock 
in many places; that both our horses were unshod, 
though one of them had worn shoes till the last 
ten days; that we rode most of the way at the 
hand gallop or rough canter, which is the pace of 
the up-country horse; and that their hoofs were 
as perfect at the end of the journey as they were 
at the beginning.” 


The agitation in Germany with respect to the 
introduction of American pork products, particu- 
larly American lard, comes again to the front in 
an attempt to repeal prohibitory enactments. 
They say that the article called pure, refined lard 
is a vile adulteration; that, whereas, the American 
manufacturers formerly mixed from 15 to 20 per 
cent of water with their lard and sold it at lard 
prices, they now put sufficient stearine in cotton- 
seed oil to give it the consistency of lard and sell 
the mixture as genuine lard. Stearine is that 
principle in fats which gives them solidity. There 
must be more of it in tallow than in lard; soif a 
sufficient quantity of beef tallow is melted in with 
cottonseed oil to give the product the substance of 
lard, a bogus article is made which would be likely 
to give a flavor in cooking which could be had 
from no other Source. 
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Japan Sumac.—Subscriber, Millville, N. J.: The 
Japan sumac (Rhus Osbeckii) produces suckers as 
freely as any of oui native species, and if allowed 
to run wild would soon overrun a garden or field. 
Its large and thick leaves could be more readily 
gathered and weigh more, as you suggest, than 
those of the native species, but unfortunately for 
your proposed enterprise this Japanese species is 
of no value for tanning purposes,as has been shown 
by careful analysis. It is well in such matters to 
remember David Crockett’s motto: ‘Be sure you 
are right, etc.” 


Cheat in Wheat.—J. Olsen, Fillmore Co., Minn.: 
You say that many farmers believe that wheat 
turns to cheat or chess, but as it is not found in 
spring wheat you do not see how they can hold to 
such a belief. This well-known fact that spring 
wheat, which is the same species as winter wheat, 
and often the same variety, 1s never infested with 
cheat ought to forever settle the question, and 
show that no such change in grain ever did or ever 
will occur; but ignorance is so stubborn that it 
rejects the truth, however clear and forcible it 
may be presented. 


A Whangee Cane.—Constant Reader, Yonkers, 
N. Y.: Your friend who boasts of possessing a cane 
of whangee wood has nothing very rare, inasmuch 
as about six hundred thousand of these sticks are 
exported from Japan annually. The canes and 
umbrella sticks known as whangee are not made 
of what we usually term wood, but of the under- 
ground stems of a kind of bamboo (Phyllostachys 
nigra). These sticks are tough and pliable, and 
are marked by the scars of the young lateral 
shoots which have died and dropped off. There 
are two varieties of whangee sticks: one pale 
yellow and the other black. 


Transplanting Evergreens.— D. D. S., Roselle, 
N. J.: Because small evergreen trees have been 
transplanted in August and later in the season 
with success, it does not follow that this is the 
best time for such operations. If evergreens have 
been so frequently moved in the nursery that their 
roots are inclosed in a ball of earth they may be 
moved with safety at almost any season, just as 
they could be if raised in pots, but under ordinary 
conditions the best time to transplant our hardy 
evergreen trees is in early spring or as soon as the 
frost is well out of the ground, and the soil has 
become sufficiently dry. If moved thus early the 
soil becomes settled about the roots by the time 
the buds swell, and growth begins. 


Nectarine and Peach.—Mrs. M. B., Alton, IIL: 
The nectarine is only a smooth skin peach, and 
when nectarine stones are planted in any con- 
siderable quantity some will invariably produce 
peach trees. Instances are on record where a 
nectarine tree has produced nothing but peaches 
during one season. and the next crop was all nec- 
tarines. Sometimes a single branch of a peach 
tree will produce nectarines, while all the others 
are loaded with peaches. We saw an instance of 
this kind many years ago in a peach orchard in 
Western New York, and have heard of several 
others since. Sometimes nectarine trees will bear 
a few peaches scattered about among the nec- 
tarines. It is nothing new or out of the usnal 
order that some of your nectarine seedlings should 
bear peaches or change to veritable peach trees. 


Lily of the Valley.— W. Putnam, Champaign 
Co., [ll.; Autumn is the best season in which to 
transplant lilies of the valley. They should be 
dug up as soon as the leaves turn brown and are 
ripe, and the clumps of roots pulled apart, or cut 
into small clumps of a half dozen crowns each. In 
planting, set these small clumps about two feet 





| apart for making permanent beds, and cover with 

two or three inches of light, rich soil, or very old 
barnyard manure. The clumps will soon spread 
and take entire possession of the soil. We recom- 
mend transplanting in the fall because the crowns 
push into growth very early in the spring or as 
svon as the frost is out of the ground and usually 
before we begin work in the garden. If planted 
early in autumn the roots will make a new growth 
and become well established in their places before 
cold weather sets in. 

Grafting Chestnuts.—Amateur, Chambersburg, 
Pa.: We do not consider the chestnut a difficult 
tree to propagate by grafting. The best way is to 
splice-graft on small stocks or on the side shoots 
or branches of trees six to ten feet high. As the 
wood of the chestnut is soft and contains consid- 
erable silicious fiber, it is necessary to use a very 
sharp and thin bladed knife in the operation, in 
order to make a smooth wound, not a ragged and 
rough one; then have the two parts fitted neatly 
together. Wind with waxed-paper, covering every 
part of the exposed wood, adding a little wax to 
the upper end of the cion to prevent evaporation. 
With careful work and sharp knives a man accus- 
tomed to grafting will make ninety per cent of the 
cions grow. There is, however, danger of the 
cions breaking out in exposed situations, and after 
they have made a growth of two or three feet. We 
have lost more grafted trees by having the cions 
blown out by the winds than by failure to make 
them unite with the stocks. 


What Fruits to Raise.—A. H. D., Kansas City, 
Mo.: As you are undecided as to the most profit- 
able fruits to raise on your ten acres, perhaps it 
would be well to examine tie markets of your 
rapidly growing city and there learn what varie- 
ties and kinds are in greatest demand and com- 
mand the best prices. The dealers will give you 
more and better practical information on this 
subject than any one else can give. When you 
have determined what fruits or vegetables are in 
most demand, then you can plant them with a 
fair assurance of success, provided they are 
adapted to your climate and soil. Better follow 
and sueceed than try to lead in a new direction, 
and fail. 


The Cecropia Moth.—C. S. Irwin, Madison Co., 
Ohio: The cecropia moth (Pliatysamia Cecropia) is 
far from being rare, and its caterpillars can be 
found in almost every garden and orchard in July 
and August, feeding on the leaves of currant and 
gooseberry bushes, also upon the apple, cherry, 
and plum. Later in the season their long, coarse 
cocoons may be found fastened longitudinally to 
the sides of the twigs of the trees and bushes upon 
which the caterpillars were previously feeding. 
Perfect and neatly-mounted specimens of these 
moths might bring five to ten cents each, but not 
more, and then only from dealers who have orders 
to make up cases of insects to hang up in saloons 
and other public resorts. 


Black Currants.—Thomas Hope, Providence Co., 
R. I.: The dropping of black currants from the 
bushes before maturity is probably due to the 
light, dry soil in which the bushes are growing. 
We would suggest to try mulching the entire sur- 
face of the ground among the plants, using sea- 
weed, salt-meadow hay or some similar material 
for the purpose. A rather heavy, tenacious soil is 
best for currants, but we have raised heavy crops 
on sandy soils by the use of a mulch. There are 
varieties of the black currant that are usually 
unproductive, casting most of the fruit soon after 
blooming, but the one now most popular and 
known as ‘“ Lee’s Prolific ’’ appears to be free from 
this fault and is very productive even while the 
plants are small and young. 


To Protect the Plantsmen.—A scheme for this 
purpose has been suggested by Prof. L. H. Bailey. 
The originators and introducers of plants are to 
have the same tested at the Experiment Stations, 
under the supervision of the Secretary of Agri- 
culture, who shall issue a preliminary certificate 
for protection when varieties are first submitted. 
The reports of the tests are to be passed upon by a 
board of experts “skilled in the scientific and 
practical characteristics of plants,’? with power to 
give a simple and characteristic name to each 
variety, to register the same and issue a certificate 
therefor upon the payment of a fee of $25. This 
certificate is to be in effect a patent securing to 
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the holder the sole right of propagatior 
of such variety for ten years. Similar e 
of introduction of valuable foreign p 
be issued, good for five years. A re 
cultivated plants, prepared by the Secret 
Agriculture, is also proposed. Penalties he = 
fringement are similar to those Soverning Bes: 
rights, provided that lawful purchase shall pt 
the holder to propagate such plants for his = 
use and sale of the products thereot, exee rote 
such as may be used as a means of propaga 
A similar and more elaborate plan toward ran 
same end has been previously developed and ni 
posed by the California State Horticultural] Soclety, 
mn fact, for more than twenty-five years this wae 
ject has been agitated from time to time. Yet 
none of the measures proposed seem to have at- 
tracted sufficient consideration to effect Satis. 
factory legislation forthe protection of originators 
of plant novelties. 
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Walnut-Tree Caterpillars.—Mrs. John E. King 
Macon Co., Il.: There are many different species 
of insects known to feed on the leaves of the wal- 
nut, but as you do not describe the “ worms” now 
infesting your tree we can only guess that they 
are the caterpillars of some kind of moth. If the 
caterpillars descend the stem of the tree “ina 
procession ”’ as stated, we do not know of any good 
reason why they should be allowed to reach the 
ground. By placing a shallow tin trough entirely 
around the stem and keeping it filled with kero. 
sene or any other thin oil, the caterpillars would 
be caught and killed. If you ean not get the 
trough made handily, place a band of cloth or hay 
about the stem and keep this smeared with tar or 
other sticky substances as long as necessary to 
capture the descending brood of caterpillars. It 
is quite probable that the cureulios destroy all of 
your Damson plums when small, and it is possible 
that the quince cureulio prevents the ripening of 
fruit on the quince tree. 


Sea Shore Trees.—W. Z., New York City: There 
are no hardy kinds of tree that will thrive where 
the roots are frequently submerged in salt water, 
If the sea beach is not to be preserved, it is easy 
to raise an embankment to protect the roots from 
high tides, after which our Pinus rigida, Prunus 
maritima orsbeach plums, and many other kinds 
of trees and shrubs which are known to thrive 
near the sea shore can be planted. By planting 
fagots in the sand, on the line of the proposed 
embankment, the sea will save the expense of 
hauling much soil, for the drifting sand will be 
checked by the fagots:and soon heaped up just 
where it is most needed., Certain kinds of grasses, 
such as thrive on the salt meadows and sea 
beaches, should be planted on the embankment to 
hold the sand firmly in position. The wind and 
waves may be foreed to do good and rapid work in 
making land and building en) bankments if rightly 
managed and directed. 


Agricultural Education.—The Association of 
American Agricultural Colleges and Experiment 
Stations will meet at Champaign, I1]., November 
11, 1890. Each college established under the act of 
Congress approved July 2, 1862, and each experi- 
ment station establisheti under State or Con- 
gressional authority, and the Department of 
Agriculture is entitled to one delegate. Other 
institutions engaged in experimental work may 
be admitted to representation by a majority vote. 
The permanent committees on chemistry, horti- 
eulture and college work are to make their reports. 
The meeting promises to be an especially impor- 
tant one, because of the handsome aid extended to 
the colleges by the recent act of Congress, and the 
new questions raised thereby. The secretary of 
the Association is Prof. H. P. Armsby, of State 
College, Pennsylvania. ( 

Potatoes from Seed.—W. S. Dilworth} Johnson 
Co., Neb.: To raise potatoes from seed the fruit 
(seed balls) should be gathered as soon as nature, 
that is, when the potato stems ripen in the fall. 
As the seed balls are gathered spread them wpon 
ashelf in the house, or some out-building, and Yet 
them remain fora few weeks, or until they become 
soft or begin to shrivel, then crush and wash out 
the seeds and preserve over winter in paper pags 
similar to tomato seed, for the potato and toraato 
are closely allied plants. Next spring sow {the 
seed thinly in shallow drills. covering with aout 
one-half inch of fine rich soil. In the fall dig the 
tubers, preserving the most promising only; and 
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following spring plant the tubers far enough 
apart to allow perfect development of both stems 
and tubers. In the fall of the second year you 
will be able to decide whether any varieties worth 
preserving have been produced; if so, keep them 
separate and proceed in the usual mode of culti- 


vation. 


the 





Food for Laying Poultry.— Hens while laying 
require a large quantity of lime. This may be 
supplied in ground shells, either clam or oy ster 
shells. It is well, as often as once a week, to mix 
finely-ground shells with the soft food. A mixture 
of two-thirds ground oats and one-third corn-meal 
is an excellent food for poultry. It is not very 
fattening, and the oats give life to the birds. Be- 
sides, it is a very cheap and easily prepared food. 
Fowls while cooped should be fed as often as three 
times’a day, giving them no more than they eat up 
clean. The large birds should not have more than 
two-thirds what they seem to want if fed for eggs. 
Leghorns and Minoreas will not eat enough to 
prevent their laying if fed iight food, the latter 
breed being great eaters and great egg producers. 





Scorched Leaves.—H. H. Schuler, Lehigh Co., 
Pa.: The scorching of the leaves of apricot, plums 
and grapevines may be due to the presence of cer- 
tain noxious gases or sulphur fumes emitted by 
the iron works and brick yards in your neighbor- 
hood, but careful investigations are needed to 
determine how far the scorching of the foliage of 
plants is due to such causes. Many years ago the 
vineyardists along the North River in the neighbor- 
hood of brick yards claimed that their vines were 
ruined by the gases emanating from the fires in 
the kilns, but of late years we have heard few or 
no complaints of this kind, and we are inclined to 
think that the rusty leaves were due tosome other 
cause. The fact that the leaves of your peach, 
pear and quince trees escape would rather favor 
the fungus theory, and it might be well for you to 
try syringing the vines with some of the various 
solutions recommended for destroying mildew, 
black rot and similar diseases. It is now too late 
for applications to be of any use this season. 





High-Priced Horses. — The Austrian govern- 
ment offered $94,000 for Donovan, and $60,000 for 
Goolland, which was refused, and paid $75,000 for 
St. Gutien, for the stud. The United States ought 
to enjoy such markets for horses. 





Scetch Black-Faced Mountain Sheep.— James 
Wood, president of the New York State Agricul- 
tural Society, than whom there is no better author- 
ity on sheep, writes from England: ‘These sheep 
have not received the attention in America to 
which their excellence entitles them. The breed 
is increasing in England, Ireland and Scotland 
because it shows a better profit than other breeds.” 





Longevity of the Horse.—R. L. Secor, Litchfield 
€o., Conn.: A saddle-horse kept in a livery stable 
in New York attained the age of forty-five years. 
A team of truck horses were daily worked in New 
York, one of which was forty-two, and the other 
forty-three. An Irish gentleman at Scovva owns a 
gray pony forty-five years old. A road horse at 
Nyack, N. Y., thirty-five years of age, showed a 
three-minute gait. Horses live to a goodly age 
when properly cared for. Twenty-five years is 
about the average limit of equine life. 





Green Manuring in Nebraska.—N. B. Wagoner, 
Webster Co., Neb., asks whether it will pay to 
plow under green rye in the spring as a fertilizer 
fer corn. If not, what will be the best and cheap- 
est fertilizer for our great country west of the 
Missouri river. He states that the land has been 
in cultivation for eight or ten years, and is begin- 
ning to wear out, and that potatoes, oats, rye, corn, 
and millet do well, but with clover he has not been 
successful. Prof. Charles E. Bessey, Chancellor of 
the University of Nebraska, to whom this inquiry 
has been referred, answers as follows: “It is safe 
tosay that wherever it is found necessary to green 
manure the soil, rye turned under in the spring 
will do well. Of course it is not as good as clover, 
for rye does not gather as much fertilizing mate- 
rial as does clover. However, Mr. Wagoner is too 
easily discouraged. Clover is now successfully 
grown ‘n probably fifty counties of the State. The 
whole of the eastern part of the State of Nebraska 
has been proved by experiment and experience to 
be admirably adapted to clover. Many counties 
much further west than Webster county have 








grown clover with great success. At the recent 
Nebraska State Fair very fine specimens of clover 
were shown from Furnas, Custer, Rock, Holt, and 
many other counties, all of which are as far west 
and further than Webster. With care in seeding, 
clover can be very successfully grown, and, when 
once a stand is secured, with additional care it 
may be continued for many years. Ishould, there- 
fore, recommend Mr. Wagoner to make further 
attempts to secure a good stand of clover. He cer- 
tainly will succeed, although, in the beginning he 
may have some failures.” 





Refrigeration as a Preserver.—When the tem- 
perature is just above the freezing point, sub- 
stances may belong preserved after the tempera- 
ture has been raised to that of the open air; but 
when absolutely frozen disintegration of tissues 
takes place, so that when the temperature is 
raised to that of the atmosphere in which pur- 
chases and sales of meat, milk, butter and vegeta- 
bles are made, decomposition and decay speedily 
follow. In vegetables, freezing converts a portion 
of starch into sugar as proven by the sweet taste 
of vegetables which have been frozen. 





Driving Horses Without Shoes.—On soft coun- 
try roads farmers can save blacksmith bills by 
letting their horses go barefooted, where stone or 
rocks do not form too great a portion of the road 
surface. Even on frozen ground unshod horses do 
good work. In this latter condition of roads, the 
saving of calk-sharpening in time and expense is 
very considerable. On the ice a barefooted horse 
is so sure footed that he may be driven or ridden 
with safety, when unsafe for a dozen miles even 
with sharpened calks. Many lame horses are 
eured by removing their shoes. A shod horse trav- 
els on ice, and to a degree walks on stilts. An 
ounce at the extremity of the foot is largely multi- 
plied in weight as compared to the carrying or in 
draft. 





The Fox Terrier.—Filmer Palmer, Los Angeles 
Co., Cal.: Few dogs excel the fox terrier in sagac- 
ity. He will execute any task to which his size 
renders him capable of performing. He will learn 
tricks with the poodle, fetch and carry with the 
Newfoundland, take to water as readily, but not 
remain in so long, hunt with the spaniel or fox 
hound, and fight with a dog ten times his size and 
weight ‘till all’s blue,” and kill more vermin on 
the farm annually than any pack of mongrels. If 
in his puppyhood he is put to the udder of a mileh 
ewe a few times, he will ever after become the 
guardian of the flock. 





Asparagus Bean.—A Farmer’s Wife, Lee Co., 
Ill.: The long slender bean pod you send is a vari- 
ety known as “Asparagus Bean” (Dolichos ses- 
quipedalis). It is a native of Tropical America, 
therefore requires a long season for its full perfee- 
tion. It is rarely cultivated except as a curiosity, 
but its long pods (one to two feet) are crisp and 
tender, having a somewhat balsamic taste when 
cooked, but this disappears when the pods are 
pickled, hence: they are most esteemed for this 
purpose. 





Vegetable Snails.—Mrs. R. S. P., Sussex Co., 
N. J.: The plant about which you inquire, and 
bearing seed-pods resembling the common snail, 
is a hardy annual from the South of Europe, the 
Medicago orbicularis, and it belongs to the same 
genus of forage plants as the lucern or alfalfa. It 
is entirely harmless and inoffensive, and i8 often 
cultivated as a curiosity, the snail-like pods being 
used for ornamenting salads often greatly excit- 
ing the curiosity of guests who are not acquainted 
with such vegetable productions. 





Catching Muskrats.—W. J. Patton, Washington 
Co., Ark.: The muskrats infesting your small 
brooks and fish ponds may be caught with the 
ordinary steel traps to be found in almost every 
hardware store. If you can find the runways of 
the muskrats near the shore of the pond sink the 
traps partly in the mud in there, and have them 
fastened to a stake and a small chain, else you 
may lose the trap, with the muskrat, when caught. 
By carefully examining the soft mud along the 
shore you can readily find the tracks showing 
where the rats come-out to feed, and when found 
sink a trap near the shore where the water is two 
or three inches deep. Seta light stick one or two 
feet distant and let it lean over the trap; to a 
string fastened to the stick tie a piece of carrot or 
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sweet apple in such a position, and an inch or two 
above the water, that when the muskrat reaches 
up to get the bait it will place its forefeet on the 
pan of the trap and get caught. 

The Snowball.—Mrs. J. A., Champaign Co., Il.: 
The common snowball is only a cultivated and 
improved variety of the cranberry tree (Viburnum 
opulus) which is more or less common in swamps 
and moist grounds throughout the more Northern 
States, the Canadas, and colder regions of Europe. 
In its wild state only a few of the outer flowers on 
the cymes are large, white and showy; the center 
ones are small, cream-colored, and are usually 
succeeded by red berries about one-half inch in 
diameter. This fruit, when ripe, is edible, but of 
a sharp, acid taste. It is not now known when 
the first double snowball was introduced into gar- 
dens or by whom it was raised, but it was neither 
rare nor new in the time of Gerarde, that is, three 
hundred years ago. 

William A. Armstrong.—The death of Mr. Arm- 
strong occurred on August 21st last. As editor of 
the Husbandman, Elmira, N. Y., and for many 
years Master of the State Grange, he was widely 
known throughout the country. He was an accom- 
plished writer and a public spirited man, whose 
loss will be mourned by hosts of friends. 





Thin Milk.—The milk producer who writes to. 
learn how he ean bring up his milk to the required 
test of the Board of Health is an honest and con- 
scientious man, but he has too many young cowsin 
his herd. We advise him to buy a couple of pure- 
bred or grade Jersey cows, and put them in his 
herd, and mix their richer milk with the other. 
As this producer never feeds grains, starch feed, 
or any of the by-products, the thin milk can only 
come from the cause above indicated. If it is not 
convenient to exchange cews, feed pea meal or lin- 
seed meal with ground corn and oats. Such feod 
will produce more and richer milk. 





Making Experiments.-~E. A. Brodhead, Arm- 
strong Co., Pa., writes: “I plowed down a clover 
sod for wheat and drilled in with the seed 200 
pounds per acre of Mapes’s‘ A’ brand phosphates 
and in the spring will sow 100 pounds nitrate of 
soda broadcast, as a top-dressing.” That is right. 
But we hope Mr. B. will sow 200 pounds per acre on 
a small strip and also leave a good-sized strip 
without any nitrate; we greatly need such exper- 
iments. 





Superphosphate for Onions.—Judge H. F. Sen- 
erens, Kent Co., Mich., writes : ‘‘ Three or four years 
ago I made a careful experiment with superphos- 
phate on an onion crop on muck land, but could 
see no benefit whatever. Do you think nitrate of 
soda would court on such soil?” If used in con- 
nection with superphosphate and potash it would 
undoubtedly be useful. This would make what is 
called “a complete manure.” 





A Large Tomato.— W. L. Hannahs, Litchfield 
Co., Conn., writes: “I had a good garden this sea- 
son. Igrew a tomato that weighed two and a quar- 
ter pounds.” He does not mention the name of the 
variety or whether it was smooth. Many of the 
excessively large tomatoes are apt to be of irregular 
and undesirable shape. The largest tomato we 
grew this year was a Potomac. It weighed twen- 
ty-one and a half ounces. One of our neighbors 
picked out forty tomatoes (Ignotum and Perfec+ 
tion) that made a full bushel of sixty pounds, 





Fertilizers in the Garden. — Geo. W. Almy, Jr., 
Middlesex Co., Mass., writes: “I used a mixture 
of superphosphate of lime and nitrate of soda 
last spring and in spite of the bad season had the 
best garden I ever had.” We are glad to know 
that gardeners are paying more attention to fertil- 
izers. Do not give up the use of stable manure but 
try fertilizers in addition. In our experience they 
are highly advantageoas. 





Marks of a Good Hen.—H. S. A., Queens Co., 
N. Y., writes: A good hen should have a small 
head, bright eyes, a tapering neck, full breast, 
straight back, full, ovoidal-shaped body, medium 
length of gray-colored legs, broad rump, and red 
comb. Color of feathers is of but little matter, 
but yellow-legged fowls are said to have coarser 
flesh, though yellow legs and skin look richer and 
sell better than clay-colored. A fat hen has plump 
breast and rump, and fat under the wings. 























The Closing Half Century. 


With the January number the AMERICAN 
AGRICULTURIST will begin its fiftieth year. 
It will be a memorable year in the history 
of agricultural journalism. No prospectus 
or pledges are needed to assure the public 
that the character and value of the maga- 
zine will be more than maintained. The old 
features of tried popularity will be sustained 
with fresh vigor, and new departures will be 
instituted from time to time that will add 
immensely to the value and interest of every 
number. The special wants of our readers 
in every part of the world will be met, and 
they are invited to confer personally in writ- 
ing with the Editor upon any topic concern- 
ing which they wish the assistance of the 
AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST. 


Fifty years of conscientious effort have | 
made the AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST the ac- | 


cepted final authority on all matters in its 
special province. This standard will be ever 
maintained. The tendency to exaggerate 


and mislead, which forms so striking a feat- | 


ure in all journalism, has never found place 
in these columns. 
TURIST will continue to be the exponent of 
absolute truthfulness and accuracy, so far as 
these are attainable in so complex a science 
and practice as agriculture. At the same 
time, it is in the heartiest sympathy with 
the new impetus now being given to Ameri- 
can farming by the development of frater- 
nal codperation among farmers and by the 
encouragement of scientific research and 
education. The lessons and benefits of these 
two great influences will be presented 
clearly, while the errors or mistakes conse- 
quent upon a development of such magni- 
tude will be faithfully pointed out and 
guarded against so far as human fallibility 
will permit. 

In extending the circulation of the AMERI- 
CAN AGRICULTURIST, therefore, our friends 
are engaged in a patriotic duty in whatever 
country they may dwell. Nothing conspires 
more to the permanence and prosperity of a 
nation than an intelligent yeomanry with 
happy homes. While being engaged in a 
good work, those who get subscribers for the 
AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST will also be liber- 
ally paid for their efforts, as will be seen 
from the large list of premiums and accom- 
panying directions which form a considera- 
ble part of this number. Let all unite in a 
grand effort to double the magnificent cir- 
culation of this magazine and bring it to the 
250,000 mark before the beginning of the 
second half century of the AMERICAN AGRI- 
CULTURIST. 

ee oe : 

“Special or Mixed” Farming—Which? 
om 

In farming, as in other productive indus- 
tries, business tact and business qualifica- 
tions constitute a more important factor 
in determining success than is generally 
realized. The general farmer grows a crop 


| pose of his crops. 
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of wheat or corn and sells it to the nearest 
| warehouse, at a price fixed by the buyer. 
| His cattle and hogs are sold in a home or 


near-by market, at a price that he has no 
part in determining. 
do is to watch the markets and use his best 
judgment as to the time at which to sell. 
The specialist, if operating upon an exten- 


, Sive scale, is usually producing beyond the 
| needs of his home market, and he must be | 
| alert to find the best place in which to dis- 
With specialties there is | 


often. a wider difference in the prices to be 


obtained in the different markets than can 


be accounted for by the cost of transporta- 
tion. Quality of product, and methods of 
handling and packing have much to do with 


the success of the specialist. He must some- | 


times be able to command labor in abundant 
quantity at short notice for the purpose of 


harvesting some crop, and he must be able | 
to economically organize and control his | 


labor. The specialist has greater need than 
the ordinary farmer of a liberal education, 
and he must be able to utilize his knowledge 
and apply it directly to the prosecution of 
his business. He must be a man of affairs, 
a reader, so as to keep up with all new devel- 
opments in his particular line. 


wae 


Unity Among Farmers’ Organizations. 


The Grange or Patrons of Husbandry, the 
Farmers’ Alliance, with its Northern and 
Southern organizations, the Farmers’ Mutual 
Benefit Association, the Patrons of Industry, 
not to mention several lesser societies. are 
each and all striving to advance the farmers’ 
condition socially, educationally, and finan- 
cially. The Farmers’ League supplements 
these orders by carrying the farmers’ wants 
into active politics —a field not usually 
touched upon by the other organizations, 
several notable instances excepted. 

The first class of organizations work for 
essentially the same object, but in different 
lines, under different forms, rules, and lead- 
ers. They, therefore, compete with each 
other to some extent. The rivalry is usually 
a friendly one, and when this is true no harm 
results. Still, jealousies and ambitions exist 
to such an extent, and the fundamental prin- 
ciples or pervading spirit of our various 
farmers’ societies are so diverse, that the 
attempt has thus far failed to unify all these 
forces into one grand order. Nor is it at all 
likely that the devoted Patron of Husbandry 
will give up the Grange to unite with the 
Alliance, or vice versa. And, if all were to 
amalgamate into one body only, the union 
could last but a short time, owing to the 
diversities just referred to. Such absorption 
into one order would also destroy the incen- 
tive to work which the existing rivalry pro- 
motes. But there is a simple and practical 
way in which unity can be brought about 
among all these influences in so far as their 
work is identical. 

Let us imitate the example of the Ameri- 
can Association for the Advancement of 
Science, one of the simplest but most power- 
ful levers for promoting scientific work. 
Form the American Association of Agricul- 
tural Organizations. Let its active board be 
composed of the executive officers of the 
various national orders among farmers, in- 
cluding the American Association of Agri- 
cultural Colleges and Experiment Stations. 


| for general cooperation on all matters 


The most that he can 


| profitably adopt. 
| mony could be expected in politics, but the 
| effect would be to stimulate farmers wher- 


This representative body could devise ways 
which the various orders could agree, Pr 
ures on which it was impossible to harmonize 
the respective bodies would be left to them 
Thus the individuality of the various orders 


_ would not be interfered with ; they would all 


work together on subjects of common in: r- 
est, each continuing its work in special lines 
in its own way. 

The great simplicity, inexpensiveness, and 
strength of this form of union must com- 
mend it to all. It would be comparatively 
easy for the American Association of Agri- 
cultural Organizations to prepare a plan of 
educational work compared with whose use- 
fulness the now famous Chautauqua sys- 
tem would fade into insignificance. Such a 
plan would embody home courses of reading, 


helps for public schools, a vast development 


of agricultural college and farmers’ institute 
extension, with grand educational convoca- 
tions annually in each State of all the farm- 


| ers and mechanics and their families inter- 


ested in the new education. Likewise, under 
a well digested plan, our farmers’ organiza- 
tions could gradually unite in financial ¢o- 
operation, on a basis that each and all might 
No such degree of har- 


ever located to more active work as citizens, 
and this is the essential point—to get our 
producers to feel their responsibilities te 
their community and assert their rights and 


| do their public duties through the channels, 


parties, or systems that commend themselves 
to their judgment. 

A common fraternity would be promoted, 
sectionalism obliterated, and national patri- 
otism stimulated by the influence of such 
union among the farmers’ organizations. 
Eventually, all the orders would meet in the 
same city at one time. Each body would hold 
its separate meetings for the transacting of 
its official, special, and routine work, uniting 
on certain days in one grand convention to 
consider in common those matters upon 
which mutural agreement had been reached 
after full discussion by the respective organ- 
izations. Thus the simile between this plan 
and that of the American Association for the 
Advancement of Science would be carrie 
out. Each section or order would preserve: 
its individuality and continue its special-. 
work, but all could unite effectively when — 
union was expedient and possible. 


a ees 
A Magnificent Endowment. 
—__ 
The last gift of the Federal Government te 
agricultural education — $15,000 annually 


to each State, increasing by $1,000 a year. 
for ten years, until it amounts to $25,000 


' annually to each State forever — should be 


carefully looked after by the farmers of the 
respective States and Territories. In many 
cases it is evident that this fund, with the 
previous grant of $15,000 for experiment sta- 
tion purposes, and the income from the orig- 
inal agricultural college grant of 1862, will 
be faithfully devoted to education in agri- 
culture and the mechanic arts. But there is 
danger in some States that the farmers will 
not get the full benefit of this magnificent 
endowment. In such cases, the fault will be 
their own. The matter was fully considered 
in the AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST for October. 
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Millions of Dollars 

are saved every year by American 
farmers taking good care of their 
horses. Until the last few years 
farmers believed it did no good to 
blanket a horse in the stable at night, 
but shrewd farmers have learned 
that blanketing saves enough food 
to more than pay for the blanket, 
besides adding to the value of the 
horse and keeping him in good con- 
dition. The warmth must be kept 
up in some way, and if a horse is 
not blanketed in the stable he must 
eat more to keep warm. 


5 Horse Blankets are the strong- 
est. Like all good things they are 
imitated. Always buy a blanket 
with the 54° Trade Mark sewed 
inside. 

5/A HORSE BLANKETS are made by 
Wm. Ayres & Sons, Philadelphia, and are for sale 
by alldealers. Ifyou can not getthem from your 
dealer write them. There are Thirty Styles 
at prices to suit all, Among them are the 
5/A Five Mile, with five miles of warp threads 
in each blanket. 5/A Boss Stable, a giant for 
strength. §5/A Electric for out door use, very 
strong. 5/A Extra Test which stands the 
highest test for strength. Also the celebrated 
54 Baker which is used by railroad, express 
and fire companies in all the large cities. These 
are shown in the 5/A Book, which you Can get 
free from your dealer. Ask for it. 





TREMONT COLLEGE OF MUSIC, Huntington 
Avenue. Boston, Mass. Music, Elocution, 


Languages, Painting, English Branches. Fifty teachers. | 


Board for lady pupils from $5 to $7.50. Tuition $6 to $60. 
Prospectus free. F. E. BRUCE, President. 





fhe Farmers’ Choice fron and Steel Roofing. 


r= THE best made and 

lowest in price. 
Easily applied and 
suitable for all build- 
ings. Qualities the 
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bis i . very best, also Cor- 
rugated Iron, Crimped edge, etc. 


SYKES IRON & STEEL ROOFING CO, Giscscortt 


Write for Catalogue and Prices. 
Mention the American Agriculturist when writing. 





A ROBBER OR THIEF 


Is better than the lying scale agent who tells you 
as gospel truth that the 


Jones’ $60. 5 Ton Wagon Scale 


is not a standard scale, and equal to any made. 
For free book and price list, address 


Jones of Binghamton, Binghamton, N.Y. 








2 TEN POUNDS 


\)TWO WEEKS 
THINK OF IT ! 


As 2 Flesh Producer there can be 
no question but that 


SCOTT'S | 
EMULSION 


Of Pure Cod Liver Oil and Hypophosphites 
Of Lime and Soda 
is without a rival. Many_ have 


ained a pound day b 
oF it. It cares ” —— 


‘ CONSUMPTION, 


SCROFULA, RONCHITIS, COUGHS AND 
COLDS, AND ALL FORMS OF WASTING DIS- 
EASES. AS PALATABLE AS MILK. 
Besure you get the genuine as there are 
{ poor imitations. 
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PLASTERS. 











The only safe way for purchasers is to insist on having the genuine article, and 
not allow themselves to be swindled by having plasters said to be “ just as good,” or 


‘containing superior ingredients,’ 


imposed upon them. These are only tricks to 


sell inferior goods that no more compare with ALLcocK’s Porous P asters than 


copper does with gold. 


One trial of Allcock’s Porous Plasters will convince the most skeptical of 


their merits. 


The eminent I]enry A. Mort, Jr., 


ist, says: 


‘* My investigation of ALLCOCK’s Porous 


Ph. D., F. C. S., late Government Chem- 


PLASTER shows it to contain valuable and essential 


ingredients not found in any other plaster, and I find it superior to and more efficient than any other 


plaster.”” 


= — ——e a 


Beware of imitations, and do not be deceived by misrepresentation. Ask for 


ALLCOCK’S, and let no solicitation or explanation induce you to accept a substitute. 























H. W. JOHNS’ 
ASBESTOS: 


FIRE-PROOF, NON-CONDUCTING 


COVERINGS. 


FOR FURNACES, HOT"AIR PIPES, ETC. 
aap 33 PER CENT.°OF FUEL SAVED.-@a 
DESCRIPTIVE PRICE LIST, FREE BY MAIL. 
H. W. JOHNS MANUFACTURING CO., 
SOLE MANUFACTURERS. 
ASBESTOS ROOFING, BUILDING FELT, ETC. 


SECTIONAL PIPE & BOILER COVERINGS, STEAM PACKINGS, ETC. 


LIQUID PAINTS, FIRE*PROOF PAINTS, COATINGS, ETC. 


87 MAIDEN LANE, NEW YORK. 














CHICAGO. PHILADELPHIA. BOSTON. 
Established 1852 EADS THEM ALL for Ease & Rapia ‘work 
: ie JACKSON BROTHERS, = in Baling Hay, Loose or Bundled Straw Bands 
New York State Drain-Tile and Pipe Works. PLT hooked with closed 
MAIN OFFICE, 88 Third Ave., ALBANY, N.Y. _ eee A= 100s while horse is 





ROUND, SOLE AND HORSE-SHOE TILE. 
Over 13 Inches Long. By Cargo or Smallest Quantity. 
Price List on Application. Prices that cannot be under- 
uoted. Our newimproved Machinery makes a Superior 
ound Tile, excelling anythigg offered before and at greatly 
reduced prices. First premium wherever exhibited. Also, 
wholesale agents for the celebrated Akron Salt-Glazed 
Sewer-Pipe. Prices low for small or large orders. 


SEDG WICK Fm Fv 
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BateO neal at tata 
a ae ZN | 
Best Fences and Gates for al 
purposes. Free Catalogue giving 
full particulars and net prices. 
Ask Hardware Dealers, or write 


SEDGWICK BROS., RICHMOND, IND. 
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The Farmers’ Favorite Grain Drills, 


The Createst On Earth. 


If you don’t believe it, send for Circular which 
ells youwhy. Mention this paper. 


BICKFORD & HUFFMAN, Macedon, N. Y. 





G The only Bit made that can 
be used ona gentle horse or the 
most vicious horse with equal 
and entire success. For family 






b J.C. DBIVIN 





PATENTED | 
JULY.31.1888 Oy 
¥ 





plate for $1; in Nickel $1.50; in 
Extra Fine Nickel $2.50; Stall- 
ion Bits 40e extra. RACINE 

MALLEABLE AND 
WROUGHT IRON CO., Racine, Wis. J. P. Davis, 
Manager. 


driving, speeding, orridingand | 
controlling Stallions or bréak- | 
ing the:Colt they are'king. | 
Sample sent prepaid in X C 


FARM ENGINES 


Upright and Horizontal. 
Simple, Effective, Durable. 
Write us before buying. 
For free Pamphlet address 

| Tt JAMES LEFFEL & CO. 
‘~ SPRINGFIELD, OHIO, 
or 110 Liberty St., New York. 
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oa ANIMAL AILMENYS. 


Calf Sweating. —R. A. Stewart, Franklin Co., 
Mass., has a calf six months old that sweats pro- 
fusely. Its back is dripping wet every morning. 
He is fed corn and oat meal in a mash. If there is 
no internal disease causing debility, dry feeding, 
with a drink of water night and morning, will 
probably relieve the calf. Dry whole oats is the 
best feed, with good clover hay or aftermath. 
Keep a lump of rock salt in his feed tub. 





Canker of Frog of Foot of Horse.—F. B. Lind- 
say, Middlesex Co., Ky., has a mare that has proba- 
bly canker of the Trog, which has caused a scaly 
eruption above the hoof. The disease has now at- 
tacked the sensitive frog. It has arisen, doubtless, 
from neglected thrush. Now the secretions are 
vitiated. This case calls for the knife of the vet- 
erinarian. If the mare is of good blood it might 
pay to stint her to a good and properly selected 
stallion. 





Not a Spavin—a Bruised Hock.—Peter Belknap, 
Putnam Co., W. Va., writes: “I fomented the 
hock of the horse as directed, and, after ten days, 
I found that matter had collected on the prominent 
point on the inside. To be sure, I ran a sail needle 
into it, and the matter oozed out.” Mr. B. was very 
apprehensive of a spavin. In true spavin the 
horse is lame on being sharply turned or backed. 
Bending the leg firmly is painful in spavin where 
the bone is affected. 





Horn Ail. —G. W. Prentis, Stokes Co., N. C., 
has a fine cow that is suffering from what the un- 
skillful cow doctor calls “horn ail.”” The cow’s 
horn has been sawn off and pepper and salt put in, 
and she has had her tail slit and the same put in 
it, yet the cow does not get well. It is indigestion, 
and a pound of linseed oil should be given every 
six hours till it opens the bowels. Then powdered 
gentian should be given in thin slop, night and 
morning, in tablespoon doses. . Wheat and rye, 
mixed in flour, should be made into good bread, 
long and well baked, and given in small slices. 
This will aid digestion. Salt should be added to 
the food. 





Colt Walking on Toes. — George T. Ferney- 
bough, Spottsylvania Co., Va., has a filly five 
months old that walks on the toe of fore foot and 
of the hind feet; she walked naturally at first. 
There must have been a strain from jumping. 
Sponge the legs every night and morning with 
quite warm water, hand-rub dry and rub in with 
the hands the following: Spirits of turpentine, 
one ounce; spirits of camphor, two ounces; vase- 
line, one ounce; glycerine, four ounces; mixed 
and kept in a bottle. Paint lightly the back ten- 
dons once a week with tincture of iodine. Hand- 
rubbing will be found very serviceable. Keep ina 
small paddock, so that moderate exercise may be 


had. 


Founder of Long Standing. — C. L. Goodrich, 
Berkshire Co., Mass., purchased a horse a year ago 
that has brittle hoofs on fore feet. Laminitis is 
an inflammation of the tissues of the fore feet. 
Remove the shoes and use the horse on the farm 
instead of on the road. Every night with the hand 
apply glycerine on the hoofs. The horse will do 
better on an earth floor. If there is still fever in 
the feet, let the horse stand the fore feet in a tub 
ef moist clay part of the day. The fever from 
founder makes the hoofs brittle. On a moist or 
sandy farm, horses seldom require shoeing. It is 
the hard, stony, or flinty roads that demand shoe- 
ing. Colts seldom have bad feet till shod, and 
driven fast on hard roads. 








Legal Unsoundness of the Horse. — A knee- 
sprung horse when a stumbler under the saddle or 
in harness is legally unsound. Capped hocks if 
eaused by uneven stable floor, or from kickings is 
an unsoundness, and especially where the tissues 
are permanently thickened. Contracted hoof is an 
unsoundness if the foot is feverish or tender, or if 
the horse is lame. Corns constitute unsoundness. 
Trembling knee precedes the defect Knee-sprung, 
but is asymptom of weakness. 4 cough renders a 
horse unsound, so does whistling, roaring, or 
wheezing. Crib-biting is an unsoundness if it in 
any way deleteriously affects the horse. A curb 
eonstitutes unsoundness. So does a disposition to 
blind staggers, any degree of visual defect, a ten- 
dency to colic, to choking, to swelling of the limbs. 


Vicious habits, biting, kicking, balking, or any 
others, are defects which a special warranty should 
be given to protect the purchaser. 

Swollen Legs and Running Sore from Injury.— 
‘G. W. Gunzel, Marathon Co., Wis., has a neighbor 
who had a horse hurt by a rope getting wound 


around the leg while grazing, two years ago. The 
horse has been worked up to the present. In the 


first place, never tie a horse to graze with a rope 
so that it can get around the foot. It 
have a long rope tied at each end so high that the 
horse will not get the feet over it, and to which 
the halter is tied so as to slip on the long rope. 
This will give considerable scope for grazing. The 
horse should have been laid up and the wound 
washed night and morning with warm castile soap- 
suds and dressed with equal parts of vaseline and 
glycerine. Now, the best treatment will be daily 
washing, and, when dry, brush the swoilen leg 
over once a day with tincture of iodine. Elbow 
grease — hard rubbing — will be serviceable. The 
sore should be dressed with oxide of zine ointment. 


is safe to 





Flatulent Colic in the Horse.—Harvey Taylor, 
Washington Co., Maryland, writes: ‘In the Sep- 
tember number of the AMERICAN AGRICULTCRIST 
veterinary department it is recommended for flatu- 
lent colic to give four ounces of spirits of turpen- 
tine, and repeat every half hour. Would it not be 
dangerous to give such large doses often?” If Mr. 
Taylor will carefully read the brief paragraph on 
Colie in the Horse he will find the prescription to 
be: spirits of turpentine, four ounces; linseed oil, 
twelve ounces; laudanum, one and a half ounces; 
repeat in half an hour. This is an admurable 
remedy, and generally one or two doses give relief. 
It is true that the frequent (small) doses of turpen- 
tine produce irritation of the bladder, but in the 
above prescription there is no danger from two or 
three doses. When relief is not given, there is 
some liver complication, when five grains of calo- 
mel administered (rubbed up with powdered sugar 
and sprinkled well back on the tongue every hour 
till the bowels are moved) will be likely to give 
relief. There is more danger from the colic than 
the remedy. 





Paralyzed Pigs.—Sylvester Atkinson, Madison 
Co., Wis., writes: “I have stocked a small farm 
near by with thoroughbred pigs to sell for breed- 
ing purposes. I have four sows with their brood 
farrowed in August, running in a small orchard in 
which are open pig-sties for shelter. A pack of 
dogs got into the orchard and killed several pigs, 
and injured others across the back so that they 
drag their hind parts. What can I do to cure them ?” 
Probably nothing that will fit them for breeders. 
Put the paralyzed pigs in a pen, keep them clean, 
and fatten them as quickly as possible, on corn 
meal, wheat middlings, and mangel wurtzel, all 
boiled together. A few artichokes, refuse lettuce, 
beets or carrots, raw for a relish keeps the pigs 
healthy, and makes them good feeders. None of 
our domestic animals are $0 artificial as pigs. Nat- 
urally, they have extraordinary powers of locomo- 
tion, and enjoy freedom and exercise. We shut 
them in narrow quarters and stuff them till they 
become bloated living sausages of lard. Their 
names even are degraded, and they are accused of 
being filthy. Whoever can look upon a sow and 
young pigs partaking of Nature’s nourishment, 
and hear the mother’s voice of affection and con- 
tentment and not enjoy the treat is only fit to be 
mewed up in a city of care, anxiety, and drudgery, 
bereft of rural pleasures. The nervous system of 
the domestic pig is very sensitive and easily de- 
ranged, therefore, nervous diseases, — dizziness, 
fits, and paralysis—are common. 





Spavin.— Mr. Joseph Cohen, Boise Co., Idaho, 
has an eight-year-old saddle horse that has devel- 
oped a hard swelling on the inner front bone of 
the hock joint of the off hind leg. There is tender- 
ness on hand pressure, but no lameness. A goodly 
number have pronounced it differently, as a bruise, 
a bone swelling, a spavin, and a veterinarian 
called it exostosis, All these may have been near 
the truth. Spavin does not necessarily produce 
permanent lameness. But during active inflam- 
mation there will be some flinching on pressure 
upon the affected part, and a carefulness in put 
ting the foot down on hard roads. But the most 
momentous matter is, whether the horse will be 
permanently lame. If on forcibly bending the leg 
upon itself several times gives pain, and causes 
the horse to go lame in trotting round in a small 
circle immediately, the case is strongly in favor of 
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But as all local inflammation should be 
reduced as soon as possible to prevent bone-f 
mation which may mechanically obstruct the tal 
movement of the joint, rest should be enjoined 
Rubbing the part smartly night and morning with 
equal parts of kerosene and spirits of turpendidls 
for a few days, or a week or two, While the hock ns 
fomented with hot water at midday for half Fo 
hour, and bandaged with a flannel roller, It ts 
better to persevere than to have a horse perma- 
nently lame. Blistering too early in the dieenié 
only increases the local inflammation and helps tc 
produce the evil it is so desirable to avert, A walks 
bedded box-stall is preferable to the pasture, as 
too much exercise must be avoided. Aa 
or @ spavined horse is painful. 











spavin. 


The driving 





Canker of the Ear of the Dog.—One of the most 
troublesome and annoying affections of the dog is 
canker oris. Mr. De Wolf Hastings, Fergus county 
Montana, has an imported St. Bernard that has 
become dull and almost stupid. He lies down 
most of the time, and frequently shakes his head 
wit ha loud sound of the flapping of the ears, very 
disagreeable to hear as it is‘So frequent. Meat in 
the only food he will eat. It requires no farther 
symptoms than the above to diagnose the affee- 
tion. Restrict the dog to a bread and milk diet. 
Cleanse the ear or ears by syringing gently with 
warm Castile soapsuds every day. After cleansing, 
syringe the ear with a solution of sulphate of 
zine, five grains to an ounce of water, and half an 
ounce of glycerine every morning. If after afew 
days improvement is not perceptible, change for 
the following, reserving the former solution to 
alternate with this: Sugar of lead, ascruple; lauda- 
num, twenty drops; water, an ounce; glycerine, 
half an ounce; to which one or two drops of ear- 
bolic acid is added to remove the offensive odor. 
Use with syringe night and morning. These pre- 
scriptions should be put up at a drug store and 
made of the same proportions, but made in much 
larger quantities, as the successful treatment re- 
quires some weeks. A perseverance, with reduced 
strength, should be continued long after the eure 
seems apparent. To reduce, add equal parts of 
water to the solution, which reduces to half 
strength; double the quantity of water reduces to 
a quarter of the original strength. A hard rubber 
syringe of two ounces capacity should be used, as 
by accident a glass one may be broken by the strug- 
gle of the dog, who, if kindly and gently treated, 
will readily submit. It is better to use milder 
remedies a longer time than to risk injury by 
more powerful drugs. 

Acclimation Fever.—T. L. Jones, Autauga Co.,. 
Alabama, writes that he has had long and costly 
experience with acclimation fever. Headds: “Of 
one hundred full-grown cattle brought from Ken- 
tucky or any northern State to Alabama, Missis- 
sippi, or any of the Gulf States, between the first 
of May and the first of October, ninety to ninety- 
five will die of acclimation fever. If brought dur- 
ing the winter months, the death rate during the 
ensuing summer will not be as great. This fever 
does not affect native cattle, though the northern 
ones may run with them and die in the same 
stall.” The last-named fact and the symptoms, as 
described by Mr. Jones further in the same letter, 
indicate very clearly that the disease to which he 
refers is the splenic or misnamed “ Texas” fever. 
The limits of the infected district are quite sharply 
defined from the 100th degree of longitude to the 
Atlantic Ocean. At the western boundary named 
above, the line is at latitude thirty-six degrees 
thirty minutes; on the Atlantic coast it is at lati- 
tude thirty-eight degrees. Between these ex- 
trenies the line is somewhat irregular, being varied 
by topographical features. Northern mature cat- 
tle carried to the southward of that line, between 
the first of March and first of December, are 
exposed to infection. Southern cattle brought 
north of the line carry infection with them though 
they are wholly exempt from attack themselves. 
The exact nature of the disease is an unsolved 
problem to the many able pathologists who have 
studied it. The latest investigations have resulted 
only in proving that former theories were wrong 
in all save the general fact that the ailment is a 
germ disease. It is a strange fact that cattle born 
and reared within the infected district remain 
sound and healthy, while their saliva and all exu- 
viz contain the germs of disease which are certain 
to infect northern cattle exposed to them. These 
germs remain unimpaired for months until de- 
stroyed by frost. 
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Read and Decide for Yourself. 






. “Dr. Haas’ Hog Remedy is a certain pre- 
e se aking pigs thrive well 
yentive of Disease, ma g pig 

s 2 ind oR flesh fast. 

n 3 H. WAL TON, Birmingham, England, 

' . a aa veyor to H . the Queen, and H. R. H 
. = he Prince of Wie s.) 

s “Pigs fed wit a Haas’ Remedy I consider chol- 

‘ra proof. OHN HORTON, Unadilla, Neb. 

~ a ot be without it.” 

é' . | — = HENRY FOSTER, M. D.. 

: r Prop. ‘Sanitarium, 2 Clifton Springs, N. Y. 


‘ And iain of similar testimonials from 


well known Breeders and Feeders. 
| WILL INSURE: HOGS 
: gy - WHEN FED MY REMEDY 
: 7 i WRITE FOR TERMS 


REFERENGE=ANY BANK 
OR MERCANTILE AGENCY. 





DR. JOS. . HAAS’ 


| — HOG-AND POULTRY REMEDY 


USED SUCCESSFULLY 14 YEARS. 
>REVENTS DISEASE, | ARRESTS DISEASE, 
STOPS COUGH, EXPELS WORMS, 
NCREASES FLESH, | HASTENS MATURITY. 

25 lb. cans, $12.50; $2.50, $1.25 and 
PRICES : 1 50c.a package. Largest are cheapest. 
Orders by mail receive prompt attention. 


Write for circular. Send 2 ct. stamp for ‘‘Hog- 
yjlogy,’’ a 64 page pamphlet onswine. Mention 


his paper. JOS.HAAS,V.S. , INDIANAPOLIS, IND 
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rangi and Power Combined 


33 1-3 PER CENT. 


OF YOUR CRAIN. 


Remember it it grinds. Fae R CORN and all kinds of 
grain FASTER AND BETTER than any other. Our line 
comprises Everything in the shape fof GRINDING 
MILLS. Address for catalogue, 


STOVER MFE. CO.. 510 River Street, 


FREEPORT, ILL. 
















A Saw Mill for light power at a low 
price was introduced first by us. Many 
are in use; many are wanted. If you 


want one remember that 


$188. 00—A Saw Mill For—$200.00 


are our figures, and that no better, sub- 
stantial, durable small mill can be found. 
Address the old stand, 


The Lane & Bodley Co. 


CINCINNATI, O, 


SAMPLE CARDS, THE FINEST, CHEAPEST Poy BEST. 
RE COSTLY OUTFIT FREE to all who will act AGENT. 
Send 2c, stamp for postage, U.S, CARD CO., CADIZ, OHIQ 
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ARMS-LEGS 


With Rubber Hands and Feet. 


(MARKS’ PATENTS.) 


















The use of rubber hands and feet on artificial limbs simplifies the con- 
— so that limbs can be worn for many years without requiring 
yairs. Persons engaged in every conceivable occupation operate on 
ra ber feet or use rubber hands to great advantage. 





SALINA, a oor Kansas, 
MR. A. A. MARKS: Nov. J4, 18% 

Dear Sir: After having worn one of four artificial legs eich rubber 
foot for more than fifteen years I have no hesitation in saying it is the 
best leg in use; as it is simple and the most durable of any I have seen. 
Ihave examined and worn five different makes since 1862, and find none 
s useful as yours. I can heartily recommend the rubber foot as the 
most durable and easy to handle. I am a blacksmith, and shoe horses, 
I have dug wells and quarried stone, and other heavy work. I can walk 
further in a given time than any man can on any other kind of a leg, with 
the saine length of stump as mine; it is only three inches from hip joint. 


Yours, ete., E. YCOL? 
Late of Co. I, i2th Til. Vv ol. Inf’ ty. 





By our copyright formula applicants can supply us with all the data 
necessary to secure a fit while they remain at home. One-half of the legs 
and arms furnished by us are made from measurements and profiles 
without our seeing the wearers. Fit always guaranteed. A treatise of 
Ee pages, with 200 illustrations and a thousand testimonials sent 


UNITED STATES GOVERNMENT MANUFACTURER, 


A. A. MARKS, 


701 Broadway, NEW YORK CITY. 
THE CANTON STEEL ROOFING Co., Canton, 0 
} CORRUGATED 1200, 


Folded Lock Seam, GENUINE 
STEEL ROOFING. Crimped Edge Iron Roofing and 
‘ . aes ati, Siding, Beaded Iron Siding and 
FIRE-PROOF SHUTTERS. Ceiling, Water-Proof Sheathing 
10 Ft. Seamless Eave Trough. Paper, Roof Paint, Etc. 
(GFSend for Catalogue, Price List and Samples. 

















THE PERKINS’ 


Wind Mill 

is the Strongest and Best Self- 
egulating Wind Mill made. Full 

instructions tor erecting sent with the first 

mill. All Wind Mills warranted, 

For Circulars and Prices address 

The Perkins’ Wind Mill & Ax Ce.. 

Agents wanted. Mishawaka, Ind. 
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GEO.ERTEL& CO, QUINCY, 





| Fruit & Produce Commission Merchants, 


Splendid Location—Good Goloemon—-Quic k Returns. 
WARREN HARPER & BRO., 


AGIC LANTERNS 


SLIDES, &c, 


For EXHIBITIONS. 


110 DOCK STREET, PHILADELPHIA, 
References: Sixth Nav’] Bank and the trade generally. 
Consignments solicited. 









AHEAD OF ALL—Onr 3-wick 
Oil Lamp. Great Light. 









CYCLONE CORN SHELLER 




























No Smoke. 

will ey a Bushel Send for Catalogue. 

Sample C. T. MILLIGAN,. 

Shelier 2928 Chestnut Street, 

§ 3. rere) - PHILADELPHIA, 
SHELLER WANTED Act Steet. LIGHTNING © Fuce Ciacce 
IN THE WORLD. chant for it. we ; 
Warranted a aan cir- 





FIVE YEARS. @i 
CARRY IRON ROOFING co. 
Sole Manufacturers and Owners, CLEVELAND, @. 








THE ‘‘ACME”’ - 
CRICULTURAL 
BOILER, 


FOR cook ise FEED FOR 
ior? HBRATING 


AND RATING 

FOR V Qrrous PU POSES. 
For Descriptive Circular and Price 

List, address the manufacturer, 


C. H. C. DICKINSON, 


KALAMAZOO, MICH. 


Y “I 
K.C.HAY PRESS CO. KANSAS CITY, MO 
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W. A vestern Office 164 E. Indiana St,, Ohicago. 











* POINTERS ON + 
SMALLEY GOODS, 


co 
<4 


Cutter either for ensilage or 

feed mill, sweep, tread or steam power, drag or ci 
saw machine. In writing us ask for ** Why It Pay: 
on Ensilage and Feed Cutting compiled from the views of 
hundreds of practical farm 
silage primer, by Prof. Cook of Mich. Age. Colle 


We make special intr 
territory, and know we can give you pester’ value than any 
other firm in this country. SMALLEY MFO. CO. , Manitowoc, Wis 


Our Latest Fall Pamphlet and Price List should be read 


every intelligent farmer who intends to buy a ba 
dry fodder cutting, a farm 
ular 
” our book 


ers; or “ Silo and Silage,” an en- 


camnd 
=e dress, mentioning thi 
uction prices in all ‘anocsupied 


mailed free to a 














~ “MURRAY” $55.95 BUGGIES AND $5.95 HARNESS LEAD THE WORLD, SEE PAGE 625. 
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The Latest Agricultural Legislation. 
en 
Of the legislation which may properly be de- 
nominated agricultural, that has received the con- 


sideration of Congress during the session just: | 


elosed, that which unquestionably holds the most 
prominent place in the minds of people generally 
is the tariff legislation, by which direct protection 
to the farmer has been substituted for indirect 
protection. 

The total amount of agricultural products im- 
ported into the United States for the fiscal year 
1888-89 amounted to the enormous sum of $356,133,- 
60. Of the articles so imported, almost all, with 
the exception of tea, coffee, and spices, can be and 
should be produced in our own country. The ex- 
ports of our own agricultural products for the same 
period amounted to $529,747,396. Both imports and 
exports are given at the prices at the port of ship- 
ment. Hence, to ascertain the amount paid to our 
farmers for the products of the farm which we 
export, it is necessary to deduct from this latter 
sum all the expense for transportation, handling, 
middlemen’s charges, ete., while, to arrive at the 
sum paid by American consumers in American 
markets for agricultural products imported, it is 
mecessary to add to the sum first namce cost of 
transportation from port of shipment to our own 
markets, together with the cost of handling and 
dealers’ profits. When this is done, it will be 
found that practically the amount paid by Ameri- 
ean consumers for foreign agricultural products 
about offsets the amount paid to American farmers 
for farm products exported. On the articles im- 
ported, the duties were merely nominal, and most 
ef them were admitted free. 

A few illustrations may be given of the effect of 
the new tariff bill upon agricultural imports: Of 
eattle, 57,551 were imported in 1889, at an appraised 
value of $550,887; the old duty was twenty per cent 
ed valorem, amounting on the total import to 
$110,177.40. The new tariff bill places the duty at 
ten dollars per head, which, on the same number 
ef animals, would be $575,510. On sheep, of which 
the total number imported the same year was 
398,891, the old rate was twenty percent ad valorem, 
and the new is $1.50 per head. We imported in 
1889, 11,368,414 bushels of barley. The old duty was 
ten cents per bushel, the new is thirty cents. The 


| 


various branches of mathematical, physical, nat- 
ural, and economic science, with special refor- 
ence to their applications in the industries of life. 

Congress also provided for the printing of the 
Agricultural Department reports for the year 1890, 
and for the reports of the Bureau of Animal Indus- 
try for the years 1889 and 1890. 

The following bills passed the Senate, and are 
now either on the House calendar or before a com- 


| mittee of the House awaiting further action, which 





will probably be taken at the next session: The 

Vest Inspection bill, which provides for the inspec- 

tion of all meat products or livestock to be exported 
[To Page 584.] 


CHILDREN 


Are always liable to sudden and severe 
colds, to croup, sore throat, lung fever, etc. 
Remedies, to be effective, must be admin- 
istered without delay. Nothing is better 
adapted for such emergencies than Ayer’s 
Cherry Pectoral. It soothes the inflamed 
membrane, promotes expectoration, relieves 
coughing, and induces sleep. The prompt use 
of this medicine has saved innumerable lives, 
both of young and old. 

“One of my children had croup. The case 
was attended by our physician, and was sup- 
posed to be well under control. One night 
I was startled by the child’s hard breathing, 
and on going to it found it 


s 
Strangling. 
It had nearly ceased to breathe. Realizing 
that the child’s alarming condition had be- 
come possible in spite of the medicine it had 
taken, I reasoned that such remedies would 
be of no avail. Having a part of a bottle of 
Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral in the house, I gave 
the child three doses, at short intervals, and 
anxiously waited results. From the moment 
the Pectoral was given, the child’s breathing 
grew easier, and in a short time it was sleep- 
ing quietly and breathing naturally. The 
child is alive and well to-day, and I do not 
hesitate to say that Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral 
saved its life.’—C. J. Wooldridge, Wortham, 








You Can VUbtain 


HASH | 


almostanywhere, but if you wantSimon-pure 


ORIGINAL 


Matter by such celebrated writers as T. BR 
Terry, John Gould, Henry Stewart, BF. John- 
son, Waldo F. Brown, Wm. Falconer, Galen 
Wilson, T. Greiner, John M. Stahl and ascore 
or more of the best common-sense writers in 
the country, you must subscribe for 


The Practical Farmer, 


Pronounced the Best 16-Page Agricultura) 
Weekly in America. It will be sent every 
week from now to Jan. 1, ’92, for One Dollar. 
ka Sample Copies Free to All.-@a 
Address THE FARMER CO., 
P. O. Box 13817. Philadelphia, Pa, 





SPECIAL.—We will send the American 
Agriculturist every month and Tue 
PRACTICAL FARMER every week, from 
date the subscription is received to Jan. 
1, 1892, for only $1.75. Subscriptions for 
both papers can be sent either to the 

ORANGE JUDD CG., 

52 Lafayette Place, New York, 
or THE FARMFR CO., 

Box 1317, Philadelphia, Pa. 





THE DUNCAN FENCE, 


Large Smooth Wire [No. 9 


Steel Stay Guards, 


and Stretcher Fasteners. 


Texas. 
(<=> For colds, coughs, bronchitis, asthma, 
and the early stages of consumption, take 


Posts 2 to 3 rods spart make itascheap g 
as a barb-wire fence. 1 
A Powerfal, Harmless, Visible Fence for HORSE 
PASTURES, FARMS, RANGES AND RAILROADS. 
You can build any height, and, by using Hog or Sheep 


Guards, as close as you wish. 
If not for sale in your town, write to 


same year we imported 145,395 tons of hay; the old 
duty was $2.00, the new duty $4.00 per ton. We 
imported 8,207,026 pounds of cheese; the old duty 
was four cents per pound, the new is six cents. 
We imported 15.918,809 dozens of eggs; the old law 


admitted them free, the new tariff places on them 
a duty of five cents per dozen. So we could go on 


Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral, 


PREPARED BY * 


WIRE FENCE IMPROVEMENT CoO., 
$25 Dearborn St., Chicago. 


through the list, showing that upon all farmers’ 
products the new law has endeavored to throw 
the mantle of protection. 

A second bill of importance to the farmer, passed 
by this Congress and now a law, is what is known 
as the Sherman-Edmunds bill for the inspection of 
salted pork or bacon exported from the United 
States, to prevent the importation of adulterated 
articles of food or drink, to cause inspection of all 
animals exported from the United States to foreign 
eountries, to cause inspection and quarantine of 
all animals imported into the United States, in 
erder to prevent the introduction of contagious 
diseases among our domestic animals. The law 
further gives to the President the power or author- 
ity to suspend the importation into this country of 
any article or articles exported from a foreign 
eountry when he is satisfied that said country is 
imposing arbitrary and unjust discriminations 
against the admission of the products of the United 
States into said country. It was editorially con- 
sidered in the AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST for 
@ctober. 

The bill transferring the Weather Bureau from 
the War Department to the Department of Agri- 
eulture has become a law. This bill is in the inter- 
est of agriculture, and has placed the Weather 
Bureau in the Department dedicated to that indus- 
try, so that the farmers may be promptly notified 
ef all weather predictions. The transfer will take 
place July 1, 1891. 

The bill to increase the endowment of agricul- 
tural colleges has also become a law, granting 
annually to each State and Territory, out of the 
money arising from sales of public lands, the sum 
ef $15,000 and an annual increase of this amount for 
ten years of $1000 additional until the annual ap- 
propriation shall have become $25,000. This fund 
is to be applied only to instruction in agriculture, 
the mechanic arts, the English language, and the 

re 








DR. J.C. AYER & CO., Lowell, Mass, 
Gold by all Druggists. Price $1; six bottles, $5 





HUMBUGERY 
OF MEDICINES 
EXPOSED. 


G. 8. M. Co. 
CLEVELAND, O. 


“NEVER-BREAK” 
STEEL COOKING UTENSILS. 

A complete revolution. Every house- 
keeper wants them. Alwaysnice, always 
clean; long looked for, here at last. Ask 
your dealer for them, or write for illus- 

* trated price list. 
THE BRONSON SUPPLY CO., Cleveland, O, 


THE FARMER’S FRIEND. 


Buckeye Feed Mill and Power 
Combined. 


Grinds Ear Corr and Small Grains. Send 
for catalogue and prices. The . Cc 

ver Manufacturing Co., 15 to 19 
West Lake Street, Chicago. 


Allkinds cheaper than 
elsewhere. Before you 
buy, send stamp for 
Catalogue. Address. 
POWELL & CLEMEST,, 
180 Main Street, 
ATCHES, C 


Ere. Cincinnati, Ohie. 


5@ Foot Warm 
DICK § SHOES i 
inter. Worn everyw! $ 
‘woven by hand; wool-lined; 
‘Price reduced. ere deal hhave 
Ladies’ size, $1.2. 


Bente, Bt 60. 
Wit. HW. DICK, Dansville, WY. Manuface: 





KEROSENE LAMP, 


Burner-Collar & Filler 














Every person who has ever 
filled a Kerosene Oil _— 
knows what a disagreeable jo 
it is, mostly because you have 
no piace to put burner ard wick 
without soiling hands and every- 
thing else with oil. 

Our New Burner-Col- 
lar and Filler avoids all 
this. Simply press a spring and 
swing burner toone side, with- 
out removing chimney, leaving 
top of lamp clear as shown in 
cut. Neat, Simple and 
does notshow on lamp. 
As much a part of the lamp as 
the burner. 1 

Fits any lamp. ‘“‘A” 
size for the ordinary 
house lamp, 1 0c. *‘B”’ 
size, for store lamps, 
15c.Agentsmake 
big money, oneto 
six soldin every house 
One dozen, ‘‘A” size, 
by mail, 75c.3 one 
dozen ‘'B”’ size, 8c. 


Address all ordéts; 


J. BRIDE & C0., 


122 NASSAU ST., 


New York. 


PORTABLE BATHS. 
Best ever known. Wholesale and Retail. 
Agents Wanted Everywhere. 


Send for Circulars. 
E. J. KNOWLTON, 
Ano Arbor, Mich. 











DOUBLE 
Breech-Loader 
$7.75. 


RIFLES $2.00 
PISTOLS 75¢ 








Adjustable 
Six Bath 








EVERYBODY 
Wants This. 








— 
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FOR SALE. 


>rairle Farm of Nine Hundred Acres.—A Mag- 
A? rnificent Location for a Colony of from 
kight to Ten Families. 


The Farm or Plantation above referred to is located 
immediately on the line of the MOBILE & OHIO RAIL- 
ROAD in the Town of Tibbee, Clay County, Mississip i, 
two hundred and twenty-seven (227) miles north of Mobi le, 
and four hundred and seventeen (417) miles south of St. 
Louis, Mo. The railroad passes through it, a portion of 
the land being on the west, and the remainder on the east 
side of the road. The soil of the larger part is a rich, 
black prairie soil, equal in all respects to the prairies of 
Hlinois, and will produce, in addition to the usual South- 
ern crops of cotton and corn, wheat, rye, oats, barley, red 
clover, and all varieties of grasses suitable to the climate. 
Before the war this land was valued at $50 per acre, and it 
is well worth it to-day. : 

It is all under good fence and there is a proper propor- 
tion of well-timbered wood Jands, covered with oak, hick- 
ery, and other hard-wood trees. 


There are some forty large —_ trees in full bearing 


about 150 trees, consisting 


7 


en the place, also an orchard of ( 
ef peaches, pears, a yples, apricots, quinces, etc. 
overflowing Artesian Wells and several fine springs afford 
an abundant supply of the purest and finest water. 

Inaddition to twelve smaller houses for labor, there is 
an elegant dwelling house on the property containing nine 
rooms and a large hall, ceiled and painted inside and out, 
and in first-class order; also a large new barn, a new crib 
with capacity of about 800 bushels of corn; stabling for 
fourteen head of horses, chicken-houses, and other out- 
buildings. There is also a 50-saw Pratt gin, new gin house 
and No. 1 iron press, new. This is a fine location for a 
steain gin and grist mill on account of the abundant sup- 
ply of water. 

This property being only ten miles from the Agricultural 
and Mechanical College of Mississippi, one of the finest 
institutes in the South for young men and boys, and only 
twelve miles from the Industrial Institute and College for 
girls at Columbus, Miss., the educational facilities are un- 
surpassed. There are also fine public schols at West 
Point, Miss., only five miles distant, and a good school in 
the town of Tibbee, immediately adjoining the property. 

It is only four_miles from Osborn and Muldrow stations 
on the Illinois Central Railroad. This is a high, healthy 
locality, and there are no mosquitoes. 

No liquor can be sold within five miles of the place. 

This property will be sold for Fifteen Thousand ($15,000) 
Dollars; one half cash, balance in one and two years, with 
mterest on the deferred payments at the rate of six per 
eent per annum. i 

Titles perfect; a deed with full warranty will be given. 

For further information and plan of the above property, 
address, Re 
THE ALABAMA LAND AND DEVELOPMENT CO., 

Mobile, Ala. 


The offer by Timothy 
Paige, Esq...of his_ cele 
brated Fresno and Tulare™ 


County lands in Califor. 


: nia is worthy of investi- 
HAT gation by agriculturists 
Twenty acres of thism 


exceptional fruit land will yield an income no 
enerally obtainable, from ten times thatg 
larea of land further East. 
10 to 5,000 acre tracts, with perpetual wate 
hts, upon easy terms. 
Mapa and all_partioulers ef Morris & Ganse 
Washington Stree 0. 
MORRIS & GANSE 
EDWARD C. KEMBLE, 
Solicitors for Timothy Paige, Esq 























UMTULIPS VALL In western Washington, 
north of the city of Grays 

Harbor and Grays Harbor Bay; one to ten miles 
wide, sixty miles long; fringed with timber; in the 
heart of timber region, partly open prairie; alder 
growth, and pare beaver dam formation; largest body of 
government land in Washington still open to pre-emption. 
Settlers will find excellent locations, on either govern- 
mentor other tracts, at low prices. Grays Harbor basin con- 
tains 70.000 acres of tide marsh lands, cutting large = 
ties of hay. NO CROP FAILURE. Two Railroads building. 
Address GRAYS HARBOR CO., Grays Harbor, Wash. 


[INVESTORS 


should get information about First Mortgage 


investments (land and 
railway bonds) payin TO % 
TWENTY YEARS’ EXPERIENCE, 





TTGOO TROP o's oi 6. 6 a 5 I 2 
Principal and Interest paid on the $ 5»549:923 
FL ct SOT $12,107,576 


J.B. WATKINS LAND MORTCACE CO. 
319 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


REAT FALLS, [pt ronda 


resources, immense water power, for silver, 





copper, lead, lumber, coal, iron, cattle, horses, woo 
and agriculture. Phenomina! growth. Fer full 
particulars address SECRETARY BOARD 
OF TRADE, Great Falls, Miontana. 





ARMS FOR SALE.—In Albemarle Co., Va., 
Winters mild and short, scenery beautiful, health fine, 
land good. Prices cheap. Taxes low. rite to 
L. D. AYLEIT & CO., Charlottesville, Va. 


$6000. 00 a year is being made by John R. 
Goodwin,Troy,N.Y.,at work for us. Reader, 
ou may not make as much, but we can 
teach you quickly how toearr. from $5 te 
$10 a day at the start, and more as you go 
on. Both sexes, all ages. in any part of 
America, you can commenc’ at home, giv- 
ing all your time,or spare *aoments only to 
the work. All is new. Great pay SURE for 
every worker. We start you, furnishin 
everything. EASILY, SPEEDILY learne 
PARTICULARS FREE. Address at once 
STINSON & (€O., PORTLAND, MAINE. 
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WHAT DO YOU THINK OF THIS? 


All successful men, no matter what their occupation, keep thoroughly posted on all 
matters pertaining to their pro- 
fession. In order to do this itis 
necessary to read several differ- 
ent journals, to get the opinions 
of a number of well-informed 
persons in the same line. To 
give readers of this journal 
an opportunity to become more 
familiar with the progress of. agriculture, we offer to send 


THE OHIO FARMER 


AND THE 


AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, 
-- BOTH ONE YEAR FOR ONLY $2.00. -:- 


The regular subscription price of the two is much higher, but as a special inducement 


to the farmers of this country to become better 
tillers of the soil, and thereby 


Increase Their Profits, 


’ we have agreed to this large reduction in price. : 


The Ohio Farmer is one of the best farmer’s papers published, fearless in its 
defense of its readers, aggressive in demanding better legislation and increased repre- 
sentation, without regard to politics, and the most practical of all. It has been estab- 
iished fortythree years, is a 16-page, 64-column weekly, employing the best writers on 
Agriculture, Horticulture, Live Stock, Bees, etc., ete. It employs one of the best Vet- 
erinary Surgeons in the US. to answer all questions regarding the treatment of diseases 
of Horses. Cattle, Sheep and Swine; also a first-class lawyer to answer all questions of 


law, and 
ALL FREE TO SUBSCRIBERS. 


It is Local only in Name, 
Being Adapted to All States. 


Our Market Reports and Special Letters from 
Market Centers are Unexceliled. 


This is the most liberal offer ever made by two of the best journals in America, and 


every farmer who reads this should QUEEN subscribe at once. If you are al- 
ready taking this paper it will make no difference, as your time will be 


extended one year. 
TER OFFER. 


STILL BET-. 
To all new subscribers to THE OxuI0 FARMER we will send the re= 
year free; that is, 
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der of this 








Wi any one sending us pee of both papers, 
who is not now tak- ng THE OHIO FARMER, 
will receive it from the time subscription is 
received until Janu- ary Ist, 1892. 


believes in organiza- 
the man that will 
' ledge himsel work for the farmers’ 

— nterests, without re- gard to his political 
opinions, and irrespective of party. This is the only way in which any great benefit 
can be secured in legislation, for the cause of agriculture, and farmers must pull to- 
gether in order to accomplish their purpose. 

SPECIMEN COPIES OF EITHER PAPER SENT FREE ON APPLICATION to the re 


The Farmer 
tion and ro for 
to 





spect* «ners, Send your subscriptions to either the 
AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, New York, 
=) eee 





BO 





THE OHIO FARMER, Cleveland, Ohio. 


PECIAL OFFER. The MAHER & GROSH cutlery is hand-forged from razor steel, every blade tested 

\O severely and warranted. We want to deal direct with consumers, and in 13 years we have held old friends and 

made thousands of new ones. Look at Knife shown here; cut is exact size; price is 65c; blades equal any #2 razor. Te 

0 tempt you our _— for awhile is 48¢; 5 for #2, pos’ ree Lighter 

Coane 2-blade, 35c; lady’s 2-blade pearl, 35e: 7-inch Steel S' 

DORA A A 60c; knife shown here 

: LWUve yess. and shears, $1,post-paid. 

ae ee round 

zor, $1.25. Best Strep 

ever made, 50 cts. Senp 
for free list. 




















4S STREET, 
TOLEDO, OHIO. 











Send your address on postal card, fer our 80- 
page elegantly Illustrated Catalogue, describing 
more than 300 Works pertaining to Rural Life. 

Urange Judd Co., 52 & 54 Lafayette Place, N. Y. 


MEA FOR POULTRY. 
Crushed Oyster Shells, 
Flint and Beef Scraps. Send for new price list. 
YORK CHEMICAL WORKS, York, Pa. 





“MURRAY” $55.95 BUGGIES AND $5.95 HARNESS’ LEAD THE WORLD. SEE PAGE 625, 
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The Latest Agricultural Legislation. 
ee 
[From Page 582.] 

from the United States« It passed the Senate, was 
referred to the House Committee on Commerce; 
and favorably reported by that committee, and is 
now on the House calendar. A bill for the inspec- 
tion of all cattle, sheep and swine and their pro- 
ducts, which are the subjects of interstate and for- 
eign commerce, passed the Senate, was referred to 
the House Committee on Commerce, and is awaiting 
action by that committee. This is the bill so 
strongly urged by the Secretary of Agriculture in 
his last report to the President. A bill for the pro- 
tection of trees and other growths upon the public 
domains from destruction by fire passed the Senate 
and is now before the Committee on Public Lands 
of the House. The House passed the bill so well 
known as the Conger Lard bill, and that bill is 
now before the Senate Committee on Agriculture 
awaiting action. 

The House Committee on Agriculture have re- 
ported favorably to the House, and the same are 
now on the calendar of the House, the following 
bills: The Butterworth Options and Futures bill, 
which prohibits dealing in options and futures in 
farm products. By a special rule of the House it 
was given two days’ consideration, but it iost its 
time, owing to the filibustering tactics of oppo- 
nents of the Conger Lard bill, who crowded the 
Butterworth bill off the floor of the House. A bill 
providing fora laboratory building for the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. A bill amending the act organ- 
izing the Bureau of Animal Industry. A bill fixing 
a grain standard. 

The Senate Committee on Agriculture, in addi- 
tion to the bills passed by that body, reported 
favorably what is known as the Paddock Pure 
Food bill, which provides against the adulteration 
of articles of food or drink. The same committee 
also reported favorably a bill to make the Commis- 
sioner of Fish and Fisheries an officer of the De- 
partment of Agriculture. The bill, however, was 
subsequently referred to the Senate Committee on 
Fisheries, where it now is. The same committee 
reported favorably a bill for the encouragement of 
the cultivation of the sugar beet and the manu- 
facture of sugar therefrom, and for other purposes. 
The same is now on the Senate calendar. 

There are a large number of other bills relating 
to agricultural matters, such as the Sub-Treasury 
bill, introduced at the request of the Farmers’ 
Alliance; bills for the establishment of agricul- 
tural commissions to inquire into the cause of agri- 
eultural depressions; a bill to print the bulletins 
of experiment stations; a bill for the establish- 
ment of grain depositories, ete. All these are still 
in the hands of the respective committees of the 
two Houses, waiting their approval or disapproval. 


Doses of Medicines for Animals. 


In an emergency, when it is necessary to give 

powerful medicines to sick animals, the farmer is 
‘ often at a loss to know the proper dose. By refer- 
ring to the AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST he may 
find here the proper doses of most of the more 
powerful and poisonous remedies. Animals re- 
quire proportionately large doses, according to 
their size and age. 

Opium in its several forms is most frequently 
demanded to relieve pain; the dose of the most 
eommonly-used preparation, laudanum, or tinct- 
ure of opium, to a full-grown animal should be a 
tablespoonful repeated in an hour if necessary for 
pain, diarrhea, or dysentery. 

Aconite, from ten to thirty drops. This power- 
ful remedy should be given only two or three 
times to allay fever, as it acts upon the heart. 

Aloes, to a horse, one to two drams; but glauber 
salts or linseed oil in pound doses do better for 


cattle. 

Belladonna extract, 
cotic. 

Tincture catechu, one to two drams. 

Tincture digitalis is diuretic and a heart tonic, 
in dram doses, but on account of its liability to 
eumulate in the system, and then act like an exces- 
sive dose it should not be given very frequently, or 
long continued. 

Glycerine is a solvent for many medicines. 

Hyoseyamus, fluid extract, as a sedative in half- 


one to two drams, as a nar- 


ounce doses. 

Linseed oil as a laxative is given in half-pound 
to one-pound doses, and repeated every three 
hours. It does not act kindly in horses. 


Sulphate magnesia, or sulphate of soda dissolved 
in water or bran tea may be given for physic in 
half or one-pound doses. 

Olive oil is milder, and may be administered in 
pound- or pound-and-a-half doses. 

Strychnia, one to two grains in tetanus. lockjaw, 
or paralysis. 

Spirits of turpentine with linseed oil for worms. 
dose three to four ounces. Externally it is one of 
the best counter-irritants, and when applied a 
flannel wet with it and covered with paper will 
irritate the skin in an hour or less. It should be 
handled with care as it is inflammable. 

Half-grown animals should be given half the 
quantity of full-grown animals, and younger ani- 
mals in proportion. Those less than a month old 
should have from a sixth to a quarter of the adult 


doses. 


_Catarrh © 





Is a complaint which affects nearly everybody, more or 


less. It originates in a cold, or succession of colds, com- 
bined with impure blood. Disagreeable flow from the nose, 
tickling in the throat, offensive breath, pain over and be- 
tween the eyes, ringing and bursting noises in the ears, 
are the most common symptoms. Catarrh is cured by 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla, which strikes directly at its cause by 
removing all impurities from the blood, building up the 
diseased tissues and giving healthy tone to the whole sys- 
tem. 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 


Sold hy all druggists. $1; six for $5. Prepared only by 
C. I. HOOD & CO., Apothecaries, Lowell, Mass. 


100 Doses One Doilar 
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Writing thoroughly taught 
by mail or personally, 
papi when competent. 

‘FEE, Oswego,N.Y, 


Our $10 and $25 Engagement 
any address, and guarantee perfect satisfaction or refung 
ni 
$250, 8300, 
Emeralds 
lets. Pendants and everything in fine Jewelry. 
. RINGS, 
seeing. 
LADIES’ AND CHILDREN'S 
1876 | Melbourne, 188¢ 
New Orleans, 1884-85. 


DIAMOND jv 20 ac di 
gems ever offered. On receipt of price we will oma 
the money at once. We have other rings for $20, 340 $50, 975 
100, $125, = 3150 one 
ENGACE MENT? 
#1000 up, including Rubies, Sapphires, Pearls, <r 
and all precious stones. Ear Rings, Studs, Buttons, Brace. 
W 
of every kind and price. Our Art Room — 
is filled with fine paintings well worth 
J. H. JOHNSTON & CO., 17 Union Square, New York 
Established 1844. ‘ 
FOR—— 
BOOTS AND SHOES, 
Awarded highest honors at 
1877 | Frankfort, 188] 
1878 | Amsterdam, 1883 
Paris Medal on every bottle. 
Beware of Imitations, 
ituations procured all 
end forcircular. W.G.CHA 




















EMORRHOIDS QUICKLY AND FOREVER CURED, 
by a New Treatment, ina New Form, at Home. la 


Is easily used, acts directly upon the diseased parts. Relieves in 15 


minutes. Cures in3 to 6 days. 
device or electrical fake. 
Recommended by all w 


Perfectly harmless. Is no mechanical / 
Used by people of refinement. | 
20 use it. 


Is endorsed by Physicians. ff 


Send for our Scientitic Treatise on Piles, worse dollars to you. 
Special instructions for self-treatment with each order. 
Large Package $2. Trial size $1. Sent post-paid, securely sealed from 


observation, on receipt of the price. 
or Express Money Order or Registered Letter. 


money by Post Office \ 
AS We promptly refund 


Send 


the money if we fail to cure, you run no risk in using our treatmen 


Beware of Imitations. 


t. 
THE GLOBE MEDICINE CO., Box 728, CINCINNATI, OHIO. 








EEow7 Dio Male WMomnesz 


—wWw ITH— 


A FEW HENS 


[s the motto and teachings of the Best Poultry Paper 
months 25 cts. Cash or stamps. Sample free. Address 


ublished. Jt Costs Only 50 cts. a year: six 
PARM-POULTRY. Box 2118 Romie. Mass. 





WILL 


AKE 


E LIKE 
7 SHERIDANS 


CONDITION POWDER 


V 


IF YOU CAN’T GET IT NEAR HOME, SEND TO US. 


Small 
Package, 


One Dollar. 


Large 
2 1-4 Ib. Can, 
SIX 
for 


Five Dollars. 


Sheridan’s Condition Powder 


Itis Absolutely Pure. Highly Concentrated. Most Economical, because such small doses. Strictly a Mogicine. 


Not a Food. 
more than gold when hens are Mouiting. 
winter, ”’ says a customer. 

We will send post-paid by mail as follows:— 
RAISIN 


centaday perhen, Testimoniaissent free, 


You can buy or raise food as cheap as we can. Prevents and Cures all diseases of Poultry. 
i “One large can saved me 
For sale by druggists, grocers, general store and feed-dealers. No other made liLe it. 
Anew elegantly illustrated copy POULTRY 
GUIDE” (price 25 cents, Contains a daily poultry account worth the price), and twosmall 

Powder for 60 cents; or, one large 21-4 pound can for $1.20 (regular price) and Guide free. Sam 
five for $1.00. Six large cans, —- prepaid, $5.00. Send stamps or cash. 
i's. JOHNSON & CO,, 22 Custom-House Street, Boston, Mass, 


Wort 


40, send six more to prevent roup this 


of the “FARMERS’ 

ante of 
ie pack, 25c., 
In quantity costs less than one-tenth 
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rad ARRY IRON ROOFING oo. Cleveland, O. 
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: ical Hints to Builders, F 
Practical Hints to Builders, Free. 
100 pages. 40 illustrations. 20 short chapters. 
= Over 100,000 copies of this little book have been sold at ten 


eentseach. We now propose to put it in the hands of per- 
° sons contemplating building. Send your address, and we 
will mail youa copy free, together with our lithographic 
advertisement, which, in colors, represents the various 
styles of Metal Shingles and Roofing we manufacture. 


NATIONAL SHEET-METAL ROOFING CO., 
510 East 20th Street, New York City. 





ESTABLISHED JAN. Ist, 1866. 
ti as , PATENT WATER F PROOFED 








K« : 4} 

CHE or Apptied | by our new 
ST HONG WATER | PROOF, Patent method 
with 3g the labor of any other way. Unlike any other roof. 
No rust or rattle. An Economical and DURABLE 
SUBSTITUTE for PLASTER on walls. Ornamental 
CARPETS and RUGS of same material, cheaper and 
better than Oil Cloths. Q(77Catalogue and Samples Free. 


W.H.FAY&CO. CAMDEN, N.J. 
MADE WITH BOILING “¥ 


EPPS’S 


CRATEFUL—COMFORTINC 








| winking at humbug “‘novelties,”’ instead of exposing them as it does in the interest of its ers, 














$5 VALUE FOR 25 GTS. IF YOU ARE PROMPT. 


See Terms Below. 
hy 
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LIBERTY STEPS OFF HER PERCH TO ENLIGHTEN THE POLITICAL WORLD. 
| DAME AGRICULTURE—You politicians have been flattering me until Iam tired. Now I will teach you that I am not 
| to be fooled any longer. 

POLITICIAN—Oh! Oh! Please let me off this time and I will pass any law you want. 
i DAME AGRICULTURE—* Law!” Bosh! Ihave hadfenough of being set up on a pedestal and called “Liberty,” and 
| of laws for “protection” that protect other folks. No, I have had enough of your tribe. I will shift for myself. for awhile. 


The above is a Specimen Illustration frem 


++THE RURAL NEW YORKER,++ 


The foremost rural news — in the world. Its writers include the leading agriculturists in all the 
States from California to Florida, Texas to Maine. It is brilliantly illustrated. 
It misses thousands of dollars from advertisements that it might make simply by keeping silent and 


It maintains a practical and valuable experiment station 

The coming season it will GIVE AWAY SEEDS or PLANTS of important new varieties origi- 
nated on the Rural Grounds, to each subscriber. 

$2.00a Year; REST OF THE YEAR FREE to subscribers for 1891, the subscriptions to date 
from receipt to January, 1892. 





COCOA 


MADE WITH BOILING MILK. 


EN | lA The best and ¢ sil 
-. “er Parl Cata- 


gue, Addr 
HEEBNER & SONS, re. Pa. .» Manufacturers 
of Level Tread Horse Powers, Threshers, Wood Saws, | 


fahireN oe cut 


SI ss FOR 1. ce To 
H. PRAY. Cove DutcHess Go.NY 






















Snug little fortuneshave been madcat 
work for us, by Anna Page, Austin, 
Texas, and Jno. Bonn, Tole 2do, Ohio. 
See cut, Others are doing as well. Why 
not you? Some earn ove: $500.00 a 

inonth. You cau do the *vork and live 
f@jat home, wherever you are, Even be- 
ginners are easily earning from $5 to 
$10a day. Allages. Weshow you how 





and start you. Can work in spare time 
orallthe time. Big money for work- 
ers. Failure unknown among them. 
NEW and wonderful. Particulars free. 
a. atceca: pe 880 Portland,Maine 







Threshers, Thr reshing Eng’ Mills and Saw 
| Use PRESERVINE; absolutely harmless; no taste or Mill Engines, Horse were, qo A a... magnet, 
| smell. For sale by Plain or Lis co” one BOILERS. Addre 
OTTO HANN, 268 Water St., N. Y. RUSSELL &CO., + MASSILLON, OHIO. 






ON TRIAL TEN WEEKS frie 1800, to the ht 15 who name 
——— — this pa r and send 25 cents each for the 


FOR 25 C CENTS ge porte ’ trial, as a test of this advertise- 





13 » Further, this 25 cents may pe ‘deliuas ted when you ge Jor 1891, if you are not Si. 
one of the 15. 


THE RURAL PUBLISHING COMPANY, Times Building, NEW YORK, ‘ 
—— GTEEL FROOFING © 3 


h has DS agg ae so popular, is cheaper and more durable than TIN 
or METING Les It Sauee what every farmer wants. 
It is proof against Rain, Winds, Lightning, Snow and Fire. 


You can put it on Yourself. $3.60 will buy 100 sq. ft. 
The best in the world. For the latest information in regard to relia~- 


ble and durable Roofing address W. G. HYNDMAN & CO., Cincinnati, 
Ohio. Mention name of paper when you write. 














































NOW _READY. = Lg Joes improved 


To Keep Your Cider Sweet "= eo'e YEARBOOK 





















“MURRAY” $55.95 BUGGIES AND $5.95 HARNESS LEAD THE WORLD. SEE PAGE 625,. 
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MATLERS OF BUSINESS. 


te 
The Closing Harvest. 


Yields.—The October estimates of yield per acre 
for the entire breadth of cereal crops, as consoli- 
dated by the Department of Agriculture, are: win- 
ter wheat, 10.8 bushels per acre; spring wheat, 11.5; 
the wheat crop, 11.1; oats, 19.8; barley, 21; rye, 11.8 
bushels. 

Condition.—The condition of corn is 70.6 instead 
of 70.1 last month; buckwheat, 90.7 instead of 90.5; 
potatoes, 61.7 instead of 65.7; tobacco, 85.4 instead 
of 82.4. There is practically no change in the 
general average of condition except a reduction of 
four points in potatoes, and an increase of two 
points in tobacco. 

Wheat.—The effect of winter frosts upon wheat 
is shown by the low rate of yield to have been 
severe. The figure would have been lower but for 
the reduction of area by plowing and planting of 
the worst fields in other crops. Some of the higher 
rates in principal States are: New York, 15.2; 
Pennsylvania, 12; Ohio, 12.5; Michigan, 15.2; Illinois, 
11.5; Missouri, 11.2; Kansas, 13.5; California, 12; 
Oregon, 15. The crop made a very low yield 
throughout the South, where the acreage is small. 
In the Ohio valley the variation in yield in differ- 
ent courtties, as on farms in the same county, has 
an extraordinary range from five to twenty-five 
bushels, and in extreme cases from one to thirty 
bushels. One county in Illinois claims “the best 
erop in years,” and another “a poorer crop than 
was expected.” Soils in good condition that had 
thorough tillage made the best yields. The Rocky 
mountain areas made high averages in spring 
wheat on limited areas. The Dakota yields, vary- 
ing from a bushel or two to twenty-five bushels, 
make an average of 9 bushels per acre; Minnesota 
returns 12, and Wisconsin 12.5 bushels. 


Oats.—The estimated yield of oats is 19.8 bush- 
els, which is the lowest ever reported, probably 
reducing the aggregate product more. than two 
hundred million bushels. 

Other Crops.—Potatoes are the shortest yield in 
years. The Aroostook county potato-growing sec- 
tions of Northern Maine is the principal exception. 
There the crop is enormous, especially on the 
farms entered in the AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST 
potato contest. In most other sections, contest- 
ants report an unfavorable season, though some 
very heavy yields have been gathered. 

Cetton.—The October statistical returns of the 
Department of Agriculture report a material de- 
cline in cotton prospects, and a fall in general 
percentage from 85.5 to 80. The State averages are 
as follows: Virginia, 92; North Carolina, 91; South 
Carolina, 83; Georgia, 82; Florida, 81; Alabama, 80; 
Mississippi, 75; Louisiana, 83; Texas, 77; Arkansas, 
80; Tennessee, 83. The largest deterioration has 
been in Tennessee, Mississippi, Arkansas, and Lou- 
isiana, the fertile and productive bottom lands of 
the Mississippi Valley. The cause is too much rain. 
Excess of moisture, coupled with lack of sunshine 
and reduced temperature, delays opening, causes 
immature bolls to drop, and full grown ones to rot, 
and induces sprouting of the seed. The same cause 
discolors the open cotton near the ground, and dis- 
eharges the coloring matter of the bolls, staining 
the fiber. The value of the crop will be somewhat 
reduced by discoloration. The high expectations 
of the early season were first reduced by early 
droughts, and later more seriously by more or less 
continuous rains, from North Carolina to eastern 
Texas.. In the more southern districts there is 
some complaint of the boll worm, with little men- 
tion ef the caterpillar. The effectiveness of insec- 
ticides, when persistently applied, is frequently 


attested. 

— 

In General. 
a 
A Salary, with expenses paid, will come handy 

to any one who is now out of employment; espe- 
cially where no previous experience is required to 
get the position. If you wanta position, see adver- 
tisement, on third page of cover, ‘‘A Chance to 
Make Money.” 


Volume XI of the American Agriculturist.— 
Te complete our editorial file, we are anxious to 
secure this missing volume. If any of our readers 
have a copy of it, with which they would part, for 
a liberal consideration, we should be pleased to 
have them address the editor of the AMERICAN 
AGRACULTURIST, New York city. 


Cyclones.—The Weather Department at Wash- 





ington have discovered that the largest cyclones 
originate in Cleveland, O.; or, rather, that the 
Cyclone Corn Sheller originated in Cleveland,—and 
that it is the best, cheapest, and most useful inven- 
tion of the kind in the market. Write for circular 
and terms, before purchasing elsewhere, to Garry 
Iron Roofing Company, Cleveland, O. 


The Idaho Pear.—A specimen of this pear re- 
cently received from the Idaho Pear Co., Lewiston, 
Idaho, has convinced us more than ever of the 
great excellence of this new variety; although, J. 
H. Evans, the president of the company, writes us 
that the crop is not up to the standard this year. 
We cannot imagine a fruit of better quality and 
more desirable size. 


American Flag Carnation.—This is the name of 
anew variety of carnation, raised by George Berg- 
man, of Long Island, and to be introduced by 
Messrs. Peter Henderson & Co., of New York. It 
is asport of Portia, whose vigorous constitution it 
retains. The flowers are white, and distinctly 
striped with bright red, and delightfully fragrant. 
It will be a valuable addition to the list of first- 
class carnations. 


Improved Chestnuts.—William Parry, of Parry, 
N. J., sends us specimens of the “Japan Giant 
Chestnut,” nearly two inches in diameter, and 
very attractive in appearance. Samples of * Num- 
bo” chestnuts were received from Samuel C. Meon, 
Morrisville, Pa. This is a hardy variety raised in 
this country from seed of the European kind. Its 
quality is very good. With such improved varie- 
ties and careful management there is profit in 
chestnut culture. 


Luxurious Accommodations are afforded trav- 
elers via the Chicago & North-Western railway in 
through vestibuled trains Chicago to St. Paul and 
Minneapolis, Chicago to Council Bluffs, Omaha 
and Denver, Chicago to Portland, Oregon. Through 
Pullman drawing room sleeping cars Chicago to 
San Francisco without change. Excellent dining 
car service on all through trains. For tickets and 
full information apply to ticket agents or address 
W. A. Thrall, general passenger and ticket agent, 
C. & N.-W. R’y, Chicago, Ill. 


A Profitable Business.—In every locality there 
is an opening for a live man to make money by 
giving exhibitions with a magic lantern or a 
stereopticon to Sunday schools, academies, public 
audiences, lodges, societies, families, etc. We 
take pleasure in directing all desiring such an out- 
fit to the old-established house of McAllister, 49 
Nassau street, New York. His apparatus is of the 
most recent and improved construction, and he 
carries an immense stock of finely executed photo- 
graphic glass slides, from which selections can be 
made. For further information, we refer our 
readers to his handsomely illustrated catalogue of 
208 pages, which he forwards free on application. 


Cleanliness is Next to Godliness.—The truth of 
this saying was evidently in the mind of E. J. 
Knowlton, Ann Arbor, Mich., when he invented 
his famous Universal Bath, by the use of which 
even the most modest home need not be without a 
bath tub. The apparatus is convenient tn every 
way, easily handled, and remarkably durable, as 
will be seen by the followingstatement from A. W. 
Chase, M. D., Toledo, Ohio, author of Chase’s Re- 
ceipt Books: “I used one of Knowlton’s Rubber 
Baths twelve years without any repairs, then had 
the sack renewed, making it practically as good as 
anew bath. For general bathing purposes, espe- 
cially for medicated or mineral water, or electric 
baths, I know nothing equal to it.” 


Van Vieck & Adams, 62 Water street, New 
York, have met with great success in introducing 
‘*Albamural” among farmers. This article was 
spoken of in the July number of this paper and, as 
a proof that there is a demand for a cheap substi- 
tute for paint, which is also an improvement on 
whitewash, they were flooded with letters from 
farmers who read the notice. When untinted, 
Albamural is the whitest thing on earth, and ata 
trifling expense an old barn or shed can be made 
to look like new. Of course Albamural will not 
last as long as oil paint, because it is mixed with 
water, but the cost, durability considered, is but 
little more than whitewash. W. D. Warren, of 135 
Pearl street, Boston, is agent for New England. 


The Great American Tea Company, 31 and 33 
Vesey street, New York, whose advertisement 
appears in our columns, is one of the oldest, 
largest, best, and most responsible tea houses in 
the business. They have been before the people 
of this country for the past thirty years, and to- 
day stand pre-eminent in the business of supply- 
ing consumers direct with pure goods only. We 
advise all our patrons and friends to give their 
goods a trial, knowing that they will have a treat, 
enjoying a cup of good tea or coffee. The Great 
American Tea Company will do what they promise ; 
that is how they have built up their reputation. 
They import direct, and thus save the profits of 
the middlemen. 


An Organ Every Fifteen Minutes.—This is the 
actual output of organs (12,000 a year) of the uni- 
versally known firm of Cornish & Co., Washington, 
N. J., whose unique advertisement appears in our 
advertising columns. This unprecedented success 
is due not only to the superior quality of the in- 








———————— 
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struments, but largely to the fact 

sold Hot by means of agents, mnicdlennent shey are 
mission houses, but direct to the ultimate — Com. 
at a small profit beyond actual cost of Prod naaer 
Success beyond the most sanguine expectation e™ 
rewarded this enterprising firm, and their pod 
ments are popular not only in the Uniteq Stan 
but in nearly every habitable country on th ™ 
of the globe. It is hardly necessary to g et 
such a firm is entirely responsible, their bine 
references are unimpeachable and they are wes 
for the promptness with which they fill all psa 
and for their general courtesy in correspondena’ 


Neglect Causes Disease.—A defectiy ; 
filthy pig-sty, a badly - ventilated cow uae & 
damp, and exposed sheep-fold, or a bad] ae 
structed horse stable lay the foundation tole 
animal ailments. Any of these unsanitary conat 
tions produce aptitudes to disease, enfeeble th 
health, and break down the constitutions of yo = 
animals, so that their progeny come into rs 
world either crippled, infirm, or so enfeebled ost 
be unfit for the procreation of their speci ; 
These neglects are the causes of the degeneration 
of the breeds of our domestic animals in a greates 
degree than is dreamt of by thoughtless farmer 


The Invention of Steel Pens. — The present 
generation’ can hardly realize the great changes 
wrought in every-day business by the introduction 
of steel pens, the invention of which is thus de 
scribed by “ Leisure Hour:” Mr. Joseph Gillott was 
a Birmingham working jeweler in 1830. One day 
he accidentally split one of his fine steel tools ant 
being suddenly required to sign a receipt, not 
finding his quill pen at hand, he used the split 
tool as a ready substitute. This happy accident 
led to the idea of making pens of metal. It was 
carried out with secrecy and promptitude, and the 
pens of Gillott became famous. The manufacture 
of metal pens has been as important as any inven- 
tion connected with business and education sinee 
that of printing. There are now numerous firms 
which produce as many ieee every day as all the 
geese in England could have supplied in a year. 
There is still, however, a large demand for quills 
and quill pens; but for common use, in these days 
of universal education, the importance of Gillott’s 
first invention is incalculable. 


Webster’s International Dictionary.—The pub- 
lic is unexpectedly called upon to forget the 
time-honored and famous title of Webster's 
Unabridged, which has become a part of our 
every-day vocabulary, and learn a new one. In 
revising and enlarging their dictionary, G. and C. 
Merriam & Co., of Springfield, Mass.. dropped the 
name bestowed upon the book by Dr. Noah Web- 
ster, to adopt that of Webster’s International 
Dictionary. This great volume has just been put 
on the market and meets with, wholesale praise 
for the success with which it surpasses its prede- 
cessor, a book regarded as the climax of the 
lexicographer’s skill. The difference between the 
new and the old may be summarized by sayin 
that the change has brought the new words whic 
have earned a place in the language; a more com- 
plete and more scholarly treatment of the old 
words, new and better pictures, improved typog- 
raphy, and last and not the least acceptable, a 
reduction in price from $12 to $10, for the standard 
edition bound in sheep. The work of revision has 
been in progress ten years, employing in all one 
hundred scholars and eminent specialists under 
the direction of Ex-President Noah Porter, of Yale 
College, and at an expense of $300,000. 


———.——e 


The Latest Bulletins 


ae 


Received from the Experiment Stations in September, which 
our readers can obtain upon application to'these Stations. 


MASSACHUSETTS—Hatch Exp. Sta. of the agriculturat 
college at Amherst, Bul. 20, August, Meteorology. 

NEW JERSEY—State Exp. Sta. at New Brunswick, Bul. 
71, August, analyses of incomplete fertilizers and the value 
of home mixture. 

FLORIDA—Exp. Sta. at Lake City, Bul. 10, July, annual 
report of director, Florida ——— superphosphate and 
its manufacture, and phosphate as fertilizer. 

TENNESSEE—Exp. Sta. at Knoxville, Bul. 3, Vol. III. 
July, points about country roads. 

INDIANA—Exp. Sta. at Lafayette, Bul. 32, July, treat- 
ment of smut in wheat, field experiments with wheat, and 
notes on two inferior fertilizers—‘ Red Star Ferric fertil- 
izer,” and “ Western Reserve fertilizer.” 

NEVADA—Exp. Sta. at Reno, Bul. 10, July, pear and 
cherry slug: Bul. 11, September, plant lice affecting the 
apple. 

NEW YorK—State Exp. Sta. at Geneva, Bul. 23 (new 
series), September, comparative tests of cows, including @ 
comparison of ratios, of roots and silage, and feeding trials 
of cows, and the loss in keeping manure. 

TEXAS—Exp. Sta. at College Station P. O., Bul. 11, Au 
gust, effects of cotton and cotton seed meal on the but 
ter product, quality of sweet cream butter as compared 
with acid cream butter. 

NEBRASKA—Exp. Sta. at Lincoln, Bul. 15, September, 
meteorological record for 1889; record of soil temperatures 
for the year, farm notes. 

LOUFSIANA—Exp. Sta. at Audubon Park, Bul. 1 (second 
series), analyses of commercial fertilizers; Bul. 2, Texas 
screw worm. 

OHI10—Exp. Sta. at Columbus, Bul. 6, Vol. ITI, July, ex- 
periments in wheat seeding, comparative tests of varie- 
ties, and wheat smut. 

CANADA—Bureau of Industries, Toronto, Bul. 33, July, 
foul brood among bees; Bul. 34, August, crops and live- 
stock in Ontario. Ontario agricultural college, Guelph, 
Bul. 52, June, black-knot on plums: Bul. 53, August. winter 
wheat experiments. 


‘ 
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| Taniter the Air to 


- OZone, 
oe Charges it with vitality. 

The same thing happens to the Compound Oxygen 
Treatment. 

It is made of Nature’s Oxygen. 

It is charged with Nature’s Electricity. 

You inhale it. 

At once a warming, revitalizing glow pervades the sys- 
tem, disused air cells open up to receive and retain this in- 
vigorating nourishment. - 

The chest expands; circulation is quickened. 

Your head gets clear; you can think straight. 

Better still---You can turn your thoughts to action; you 
will have the vigor to do this, and that’s the point. 

The Compound Oxygen revitalizes ; 

Induces strength that does not disappear when the use 
of the oxygen is discontinued. 

In this way you cure your maladies with your vitality. 

It is Nature’s way---there is no better. 

+ % % * *% * * * * 


A book of 200 pages will tell you who have been re- 
stored to health by the Compound’ Oxygen treatment. 

This book will be sont ENTIRELY FREE of charge to 
you if you will write to any one of the following addresses : 


Drs. STARKEY & PALEN, 
No. 1529 Arch St., Philadelphia, Pa. 

120 Sutter St., San Francisco, Cal. 

58 Church St., Toronto, Canada. 
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GO SOUTH YOUNG MAN. 


750,000 Acres of Mobile & Ohio Railroad 
Lands. 750,000 Acres of U. S. 
Government Lands, 


The former for sale in tracts to suit purchasers. 
The latter open to Homestead Entry 
to cyclones, 


or Pre-emption. 

WHY G0 WES encounter blizzards, 

droughts, extreme heat in Summer. 
and extreme culd in Winter, when you can, with less ex- 
pense and greater facility, reach the SOUTH and locate 
in the States of Mississippi and Alabama, where cheap 
lands, good health, good water, and abundant rainfall, a 
mild climate, (blizzards, cyclones and sunstrokes being 
equally unknown), good markets for your products and 
unsurpassed shipping facilities, are the inducements 
offered? On November llth and 25th, December 9th and 
23d, 1890, January 13th and 27th and February 10th and 24th, 
1891, the Mobile & Ohio Railroad Company will place on 
sale at St Louis, Mo., and Cairo, l., ROUND TRIP 
HOME SEEKING TICKETS to all points on_the line of 
the road south of Jackson, Tenn., at one fare for the 
round trip, good to return within 30 days after date of sale, 
and with privilege of stopping off at pleasure going and 
returning within final limit of ticket. For further infor- 
mation in regard to rates, address G. W. KING, General 
Passenger Agent, Mobile, Alabama, or J. N. EBERLE, 
L. & I. Agent, St. Louis, Mo. For information in_regard 
to lands, address ALABAMA LAND AND DEVEL- 
OPMENT CO., Or HENRY FONDE, President, 
Mobile, Alabama. Maps, Pamphlets and full infor- 
mation mailed free. 


| THE GARDEN | 
WAL A WALLA | NORTHWEST. 
8} NORTHWEST. 
For fruit culture, farming, fine stock raising, manu 


facturing, no better field. Delightful homes, pure 
water, ideal climate, every production. 


WASHINGTON 


WALLA WALLA, 
Persons desiring authoritative informa- 
tion concerning the agriculture, mines 


MONTANA, or manufactures of Montana, its re- 


sources and advantages, with industrial and labor statis- 
tics, can receive, postage FREE, pamphlets, maps, ete., or 
answer to special inquiries, by addressing 


The Chamber of Commerce, Helena, Montana. 
ISSOULA Garden city of MONTANA. 


Railroad and manufacturing center, 
fine water power, rich agricultural lands, mines, 
lumber, etc. A prosperous city and rich country. 
Full particulars, including beautiful book, ** MIs- 

SOULA ILLUSTRATED” SENT FREE upon application to 


FAIRCHILD, CORNISH & CO., MISSOULA, MONT. 


Great Bargain Open 30 Days ! 


2700 acre Cattle Ranch, 2000 Prairie, good water, 50° Head 
Cattle. All for only $17,000, 14 cash, balance at 6 per cent, 
Address T. H. LESLIE, Stuttgart, Ark. 

A very choice, smooth Lime- 


FOR SALE stone Farm of 300 acres. Farm 


well watered. Fine brick house 14 rooms, tenant house 6 

rooms. Barntoeach house. Good orchard. Situate on 

good road, 4 miles from Winchester, Va._ Price $15,000. 
W. R. SMITH, Winchester, Va. 


Large settlement of happy and pros- 
perous Northern peop) . Free 

new circular. J. F. MANCHA, Claremont, Va. 
HAT Uncle Sam and Aunt Columbia think, etc., of 
W SHINGTO and Seattle. Send stamp to Eshel- 
A man,Llewellyn & Co.,Seattle, Wash. 
ANTED-—The Address of every Farmer who 
is not making money, so we may offer him the chance 
to do better. HENRY L. STAPLES & CO., Richmond, Va. 











Write to Board 
of Immigration, 



































When writing to advertisers, be sure and men- 
tion the 


AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST. 


$160 SAW MILL 


For Farmers. Also the Best Modern Improved Saw Mills 
for Lumbermen. Manufactured by the 
SALEM IRON WORKS, SALEM, N.C. 
ATTRACTIVE 


Arreacrive WALL PAPER 


Enormousassortment of styles. Honorable treatment. We can 
refer to hundreds of well-pleased customers in every section of 
the U.S. Our pricesrange from excellent Lustre papersat 6c. 
aroll to elegant Iridescent Embossed Golds at 35c. For 
8c. postage will send to ony address, samples with borders to 
match, A. L. DIAMENT &CO.,1206 Market St. Philadelphia. Pa. 

LBeoxz 


and Farmers with no experience make $2.50 an 
hour duringsparetime. A. D. BATES, 164 W.Rob- 
oins Ave., Covington, Ky., made §21 one day. 
$81 one week. Socan you. Proofs and ca! 

logue free. J. E, SHEPARD & Co., Cincinnati, O 








Improve your home with our 
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“GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878. 
W. BAKER & CO.’S 


Breakfast Cocoa 


Is absolutely pure and 
at is soluble. 


No Chemicals 


are used in its preparation. It has more 
than three times the strength ot Cocos 
mixed with Starch, Arrowroot or Sugar, 
and is‘therefore far more economical, 
costing less than one centacup. It is 
delicious, nourishing, strengthening, Ea- 
SILY DIGESTED, and admirably adapted 
for invalids as well as persons in health. 


Sold by Grocers everywhere. 


W. BAKER & CO., Dorchester, Mase 





CHA OR ALL 
To Enjoy a Pag. “ALL 
Tea. A TRIAL ORDER Ge 
pounds of Fine Tea sent py F 
receipt of £2.00. B on 
state what kind of Tea yoUa ana 
Greatest inducement eve ‘ome 
elebrateq 


4 —, orders for our c 

Teas, Coffees and Bak 

For full pertoulers address aking Powder, 
THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA co 

P. O. Box 289. Jl and 33 Vesey St., New York 


"MAGIGLANTERNS WANTED aig 


| THE 
GREATAMERICAN 





Saw andGrist Mili, 4h 
and larger. Catal a 
FARMERS DeLOACH MILL 0. Atlante Ga 





writin 
catalogue and prices of the New Bucket 
Address ENTERPRISE MFG. €O., 
Columbiana, Ohio, 


D 








“ KEYSTONE.” 


New Reversible Disc Harrow. 


All Steeland Iron except the tongue, Anti- 
Friction Ball Bearing Hangers make draft 
much less than any other and do not wear 
out. Pulverizes the ground for any kind 
of seeding. Often all plowing. 
Covers small grain. manure} stubble, etc. 
Our new Force Feed Seeder Attachment 
sows any kind of grain and covers ¢ to | 


. 
| 


saves 


the proper depth. 
Send for full description. 


KEYSTONE MFG. CO., Sterling, Ill, 


Mention this paper. 


Hill’s MILK Aerator 


is the only perfected mechanical device in the 
world for removing the odor of turnips, cabbage, 
onions, ensilage and the animal heat, etc.. etc., 
without the use of ice or water. Send for 1889 catalogue. 
E. L. HILL, WEST UPTON, MASS. 


a ORT-H AND Send for Catalog 


E of Books and helps 
y BE PITMAN and JEROME B. HOWARD. to 


LF TAUGAH Troorseis-instruction 
by BENN 
THE PHONOGRAPHIC INSTITUTE, CINCINNATI, OHIO. 
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BEES ano HONEY. 


Send to the Largest Bee-Hive Factory in the world 
— see for samplecopy of CLEANINCS IN 

=] BEE CULTURE @ 

#1 illust’d semi-monthly), 

and a 44 pp illus. Catalogue 
ofBEE KEEPERS! 
SUPPLIES. 0> our 
AB Cof Bee Culture 
400 pp. and 300 cuts, Price $1.25 


on this paper. A.t. ROOT, Medina,Q, 
100 PAGE 
in Stamps 


EU R EKA tor CATALOGUE 


OF INCUBATORS AND BROODERS, 


J.L. CAMPBELL. 
West Elizabeth, Pa. 


Cut this ad. out and pin it on your order. I will accept 
it as cash for one dollar in part payment for an incubator. 


erBROILERS "tater 


and Market Poultry 
A handsome Illustrated Book, written by M. K. BOYER, who 


GENERALLY. 
has had years of experience in the great Broiler Town of Ham- 
monton, N. J. Price 25 ets. each, three copies for 60 ets 

Cc. O. DePUY, Publisher, Syracuse, N-Y. 


University of the State of New York. 


rican nary 
Sleep tee 


139 and 14 West 54th St.. NEW YORK CITY 
15th Annual Session. 

The regular course of Lectures commences in Oct. each 

year. Circular and information can be had on application to 

Dr. A. LIAUTARD, V.M., Dean of the Faculty. 


PATENTS. R. W. BISHOP, 





Send 5 Cents 











PATENT LAWYER 
Baltic Building, Washington, 


D.C. 





NEW SAMPLE ROOK of Hidden Name, Silk Fringe, Gold, 
ARD Sitter and Tinted Edge Cards. The Finest ever offered 
for 2 cent stamp. NATIONAL CARD CU., 8CIV, OHIO, 








HAIR ON THE FACE, NECK, ARMS ORANY PART OF THE PERSON 


QUICKLY DISSOLVE 
J 


D AND REMOVED WITH THE NEW GOLUTION 


OPENS 





AND THE GROWTH FOREVE! 
* * * * 


INJURY 


t DESTROYED WITHOUT THE SLIGHTEST * * - 
OR DISCOLORATION OF THE MOST DELICATE SKIN. 
emneneieanndll 





Discovered by Accident.— 
back of the hand, and on washing 
purchased the new discovery an 
and so simple any one can.use it. 


In Compounp1na, an incomplete mixture Was accidentally spilled on the 
afterward it was discovered that the hair was completely removed. We 


dpamed it MODENE. Itis perfectly pure, free from allinjurious substances, 


It acts mildly but surely, and you will be surprised and delighted with 


theresults. Apply for afew minutes and the hair disappears asif by magic. It hasnoresemblance whatever 


to any other Prep, 
derfulresults. 1T 


aration ever used for a like purpose, and no scientific discovery ever attained such won- 
CANNOT FAIL. 


If the growth be light, one application willremove it permanently; 


the heavy growth such as the beard or hair on moles may require two or more applications before all the 
roots are destroyed, although all hair will be removed at each application, and without the slightestinjury 
or unpleasant feeling when applied or ever afterward. ——MODENE SUPERUCEDES ELECTROLYSIS.—. 


—RECOMMENDED BY ALL WHO HAVE TESTED ITS MERITS—USED BY PEOPLE OF REFINEMENT.— 


Gentlemen who do not appreciate nature's giftof a beard, will finda pricelesi 
It dissolves and destroys the life principle of the hair, ‘ 
bility, and is guaranteed to be as harmless as water to the skin. 


away with shaving. : 
growth an utter impossi 


who find an embarrassing growth of hair coming, 
mail, in safety mailing cases, postage paid, (securely seale 


S per bottle. Send money by letter, 


Postage stamps received the same as cash. 

MODENE ™’ 
Manufacturers ofhigh grade hair preparations. 

Register your letter at any Post-office to insure its safe delivery 


LOCAL AND 
. GENERAL AGENTS 


WANTED. 
We offer $1,000 for failure or the slightest injury. 


6 boon in Modene which does 
thereby rendering its future 
Young persons 
should use Modene to destroy its growth, Modene sent b 
d from observation) on receipt of price, $1.0 
with your full address written plainly. Correspondencesacredly private. 
‘ (ALWAYS MENTION YOUR COUNTY AND THIS PAPER.) 

CO., CINCINNATI, OHIO, U.S.A. ( CUT THIS OUT 
ASIT MAY NOT 
APPEAR AGAIN 
EVERY BOTTLE GUARANTEED. 
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“MURRAY” $55.95 BUGGIES AND $5.95 HARNESS LEAD THE WORLD, SEE PAGE 625, 
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7 or : (Gougenronn LIGHTESSA 
Kins, OF ies som Wanna STE, 
EN cySILAGE MACH NS RY. Srceo JA! |x sizes é 
Peck's Huskinc & SHELLING ATTACHMENTS. fie” Conn 3 (08 MiLLs, 
24.000 OF OUR MILLS,NOW IN USE.ALL GOODS WARRANTED AWD SENT on TRIAL} 
Ait WILL PAY You TO SEND FOR BASOSOME 12 PASEILLUSTRATED (ATALOGUE Oe kee 
APPLETON MANUFACTURING (@ 19-2L So CANAL Sr. (HICA 


60 ILL. 
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a> RAPID WORK. 













POTATO\ <H 





PLANTS 

PLANTER iam 
¥/ DISTRIBUTES 

Better than E fie > a 


Absolute Guarantee given todo 


PERFECT \ 


cular, Mention this paper. 


ASPINWALL MANUFACTURING CO. 


THREE RIVERS, MICHICAN. 
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THE FRUIT + 
rowers 











== No FRUIT 
GROWER 


can afford to be 
without it. 
Send for Special Circular, 





will throw the soil 
towards the Trees _ 
or away from them. <¥ 








HIGGANUM WANUFACTURING CORPORATIONS swan creraucot 
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DO YOU WANT A 


Profitable Business? 


Do you wish to S e JEED 
where others fai hen 


BORE 


wae @ ail 


with our famous Well 
Machinery. The —_ 
aw “t self. cleaning and §¢ 
ast-dropping tools in use, 


LOOMIS & NYMAN, gilt 


FFIN, Onno. 









THE GREAT 


OHIO" 


WELL 


BEFORE YOU Buy 
SW AD 





SEND FOR OUR CATALOG! CATALOGUE ano PRICES 


ATLAS ENGINE WORKS, 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 











Hay PRESSES 
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K’S WO! 
A SOLID 
Steel FENCE: 








MADE OF 


EXPANDED METAL 


CUT EROMSTEEL SOMETHING NEW. 


For Meinccsini i CHURCHES, CEMETERIES, FARMS 
GARDENS Gates, Arbors, Window Guards, Trellises, 


Fire-proof PLASTERING LATH, DOOR MATS, 
&c. Write for Illustrated Catalogue; mailed free 


CENTRAL EXPANDED METAL CO 
116 Water St., Pittsburgh, Pa, 
Hardware Men keep it, Give name of this paper 
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Blacksmithin ng & ie Farm 


with kit of tools for $20.00 or $26. $0,c0n- can 

sisting of the Holt portable Forge, the 
Combined Anvil and Vise, and a kit 
of regular blacksmith tools. In use 


in eve ye ARMEES Endorsed by thou- 


sandso ERS who have saved TIME 


and MONEY by their use. Youcan buy 
full kit or any part separately. |; 
Get_our Net Cash Price List. 
HOLT MFG, 00,, 1001 First Av,, Clevelasd, 


THIS, ew: D WAGON $30. 


‘—_ ’ 
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Nien, Ib. Wagon Seale, 40 
900 Ib. Platform Scale, 15 
A Neat Buggy Harness, 7 
4 Ib. Family or Store Seale, 1 
1000 Usefull Articles at a Feewees include les, Safes, 


Machin larness, Bl. smiths Tools. ‘List 
sete CHICAGO SOALE 00, CHICAGO. ILLS. 
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OHIO Fe cures aay 


The wide, open Throat and improved ~ 
Feeding Device give our ma- K2 \\ cs 
chines larger ca- < Ss ‘4 

pacity than others. = 











We are the origi- 

nators of the Safety 
Fly Wheel, and have 
the best one in use... B® 
Catalogue of Cutters BA) 










and Powers including 
Treatise on Ensilage Z 
and Plan for Silo, Free. 

THE SILVER MANUFACT’G CO., SALEM, @ 
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“IDAHO PEAR.” 


We are offerinz, besides this valuable pear, every 


variety of other stock. Our list includes 


Cal. Privet, for hedging, 
Abundance Plum, 
Lovett’s White and Wonderful Peach, 
Asparagus Plants, 
all kinds of Berry Plants, 
besides our general list of stock for both whole- 


sale and retail trade. We are offering to our re- 
tail trade 


A Fine Selection of Evergreens and Orna- 
mental Stock. 


Write to us for our descriptive catalogue, and 
we will send it to you free with our prices, and 
our supplement of cuts of the best varieties of 
stock. We are also making a specialty of Mailing. 
Send to us for our Mailing Price List. Addcess 


Jos. H Black, Son & Co., 


Village Nurseries, - Hightstown, N. J. 


AMERICAN WGRICULTURIST. 


Terms of Subscription in the United 
States and British Provinces. 

The AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST is published monthly 
and is mailed in time to reaeh subscribers on or before the 
first of each month. 

Single subscriptions $1.50 per year or 75 cents for six 
months. Clubs of five or more, $1.00 per year, or 50 cents 
for six months. 

A FREE copy for every club of five for either term. 

Subscriptions payable in advance. 

Remit by postal note, express or post-office money 
order. registered letter, check or draft; postage stamps 
aecepted for fractional parts of a dollar. 

The date to which subscription is paid is indicated 
by the number on the printed label bearing the subserib- 
er’s name which is attached to the wrapper inclosing 
the magazine. If thanumber on your label is 526 it in- 
dicates thet your subscription is paid up to and expires 
with t!-is November number, 527 with the December num- 
ber, and soon. The numbers of each issue will be found 
on the frontispiece. 

Responsible subscribers will continue to receive this 
magazine until the publishers are notified by letter to dis- 
continue, when all arrearages must be paid. 

New subscriptions can commence at any time during the 
year and with any number desired. 

Canvassers wanted in every town to solicit subscrip- 
tions. Terms sent on application. 








Rates to Foreign Countries. 

The yearly subscription of the AMERICAN AGRICUL- 
TURIS? in shillings and pence to subseribers in foreign 
countries is as follows: 

U. S.cur. 
46 


ice 


an, ch 
% 


Africa except Egypt, Liberia and Congo. . 
LA 
Madagascar...... 
St. Helena 
Transvaal 
New South Wales 
Victoria 
Queensland... 
New Zealand 
Tasmania 
Countries in the Universal Postal Union, including } 
foundland, Egypt. Liberia, Congo. and all others not men- 
tioned above, 7s 9d; United States currency, $1.86. 
In clubs of five or more a discount of 50 cents, or two 
shillings one penny, is allowed on each subscription. 
Remit by post-office money order, payable to AMERICAN 
AGRICULTURIST, at New York General Post-Office, and 
inclose the money order with your letter to avoid delay 
and possible loss. Drafts on New York are acceptable in 
the absence of any other form of remittance. 
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Advertising Rates. 

Ordinary Pages, #1.00 per line (agate), each insertion. 

Last Page. aid Third Cover Page, #1.25 per line. 

Second Cover Page, %1.50 per line. 

Page next to Reading and Last Cover Page, $2.00 per 
line. 

No advertisement taken for less than #3.00 each inser- 
tion. Fourteen agate lines make one inch. 

ear 

Direct all Business Communications pertaining to Sub- 

scriptions and Advertising to 


AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, 


52 and 54 Lafayette Place, New York. 
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[Novemser, 


FREE! 
TO NEW SUBSCRIBERS 


FOR 18o1. 


To every one not now on our list subserjh} ; 
the AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST during Nore” 
we will send the November and December 
numbers of this year free, dating the subser; ti : 
to January, 1892, thus giving fourteen monthy 
—— fora ~~ subscription. 2 

ear in mind this special offeris go 
until November 30th, and is ms. myn a 
subscribers only. 

Call the attention of your friends jo. oy 
offer, and if possible induce them to subscribe. 

Our agents will find this offer a great help in 
srocuring new subscribers. Commence your 

Vinter campaign now. 


The American Agriculturist, 


52 and 54 Lafayette Place, New York, 


CONDENSED LIST OF RURAL BOOKS, 


Barry’s Fruit Garden.—By P. BARRY. New edi- 
tion, thoroughly revised by the author. From its first 
issue, this book has held a place in the front rank as a 
standard authority upon the subject of which it treats, 
and the author’s long, practical experience, which is here 
related, makes this work of the highest value. Cloth, ge. 


Allen’s American Cattle; Their History, Breeding, 
and Management.—By LEWIS F. ALLEN. Mr. Allen igs 
well-known as a breeder of large experience in improving 
the character of American herds, and the work which he 
has produced, which is now revised, easily makes good its 
claim as a standard authority upon American cattle. 
Every breeder of live-stock should own it. Illustrated. 
Cloth, $2.50. 

Stewart’s Dairyman’s Manual.—By HENRY STEW. 
ART, author of “The Shepherd’s Manual,” “Irrigation,” 
ete. A useful and practical work by a writer who is well- 
known as thoroughly familiar with the subject of which 
he writes. Cloth, 12mo, $2. 

The Shepherd’s Manual.—By HEN STEWART. 
A practical treatise on the sheep for American shepherds. 
New and enlarged edition. Illustrated. Cloth, $1.50. 

Keeping One Cow.—A number of practical writers 
have given in this useful little book their experience ia 
the management of a single milch cow, and the sugges- 
tions made will be valuable to those who Keep one or more 
cows. Cloth, $1. 

Coburn’s Swine Husbandry.-By Hon. F.D.COBURN. 
This most valuable work on the management of swine, 
and prevention and treatment of their diseases, has been 
thoroughly revised and enlarged by the author in this new 
edition. Cloth, $1.75. 

Harris on the Pig.—By JOSEPH HARRIs. English 
and American breeds are discussed, and the advantage 
shown of using thoroughbred males. New edition. Illus 
trated. Cloth, $1.50. 

New American Farm Book.—Originally by R. L. 
ALLEN. New revised and enlarged edition by L. F. ALLEN. 
The first edition of this work was regarded as the best 
upon the subjects of which it treated, and the later edi- 
tion, revised and enlarged, maintains its place in the front 
rank. Cloth, £2.50. 
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THE ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, 
52 54 Lafayette Place, New York. 
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We are so confident that the 


Field and Stockman, 


20-PAGE Weekly Farm and Family Paper, 
will please you and be of more real benefit to yow 


a ‘ON A MINUTE!! 
ie 
“e Farm, 


4% 
a lS, than any reading matter you can take, that we want you to 


mn wait and make a trial of it before subscribing for your read- 
ing matter for 1891, 


The Subscription Price is Only $1.00 a Year. 


9 


To the end that you may make a fair comparison, we will 
= send to any reader of this paper or his friends the 
— AND STOCKMAN until 


FARM, 
January Ist, 


a Mammoth mium List, for 


ers at above price; ora complete HOUSEHOLD CYCLOPZEDIA (544 pages) for 20 subscribers. 


“aan. 1, and f 
Only 10¢ instamps. A cloth-bound DICTIONARY (30,000 words) FREE for a club of 10 genuine subscrib- 
' 


Newspaper Ganvassers, 


200 Special Premiums for 200 
Premium List with full particulars, 


T k N ti s We offer the most liberal inducements of any paper to club raisers. 

a e 0 ice * B@~In addition to Premiums or Cash Commissions we give 

Largest Clubs. varying in value from $10 to $500, Send stump for 
HOWARD & WILSON PUB. CO., Chicago, Di. 
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Awarded at Paris Exposition. 
on Hay, Straw and Wool Presses. 


PARIS EXP’0 1BB9N/, 
AVVARDED yi 
WHITMAN AG'L.CO. |i" 
ST.LOUIS MO.U.S.A» {I 
-_HAY PRE 


Only five of these Special Grand Prizes were awarded throughout the world. 





GRAND PRIX OBJET DART. 


AMERICAN 
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‘7 Whitman's Celebrated Hay, Straw and Wool Presses, 


ALWAYS VICTORIOUS. 


The largest Hay Press Manufactory in the world. More First Prizes have been awarded 
the Whitman Baling Presses in past five years than to all others in America combined 


Hay Baling Revolutionized. 


Whitman's | Belt Power Press. 


The most rapid, powerful, convenient, du- 
| rable and best Press of its class yet invented. 

It does about double the work and with one- 
| half the power of any other. No experts 
| required to operate it. Fully warranted su- 


| 


| . 
| perior to any other. 








Whitman’s Steel Full Circle Press. 


The only Full Circle Press that will load 
10 tons in grain car. Will bale from 1 to 14 
tons per hour. Fully warranted. Superior 
to any Full Circle made. Two strokes to one 


revolution of horses. 








We also make Half Circle, Reversible, and Hand Power Presses, and a 
general line of Farm Machinery. Send for circulars of machine wanted. 


WHITMAN AGRICULTURAL CO., ST. 


LOUIS, MO. 








it COOLEY CREAMERS 










The reason for this is the patented Submerged 
Process expels the Animal Heat immediately and pre- 
vents the development of Bacteria. Also prevents the 
absorption of all foreign odors, therefore makes the most 
delicate flavor and the largest quantity of butter. 

4 LARGE ILLUSTRATED CIRCULAR FREE. 


VERMONT FARM MACHINE CO., Bellows Falls, Vermont. 


AND PRODUCTS HAVE BEEN 
AWARDED 


22 COLD MEDALS 


Besides Silver Medals and First Pre- 
miums too numerous to mention. 


MANUFACTURERS AND DEALERS IN 


‘ Engines, Boilers, Cream Vats, Cheese Vats, Churns, Butter Workers, Printers and Carriers, 


and all Creamery, Cheese Factory and Dairy Supplies. 














THE WILLIAMS EVAPORATORS 


for evaporating MAPLE SAP, SOR- 
GHUM ana CIDER. Has: 

Perfect Working AUTOMA- 
T1IC Regulators. Have no trou- 
blesome syphons. Furnished, if so 
orde?ed, with covers which 
greatly increase capacity, or 
with or without the 
fire-box or arch. Im- 
provements Over- & 
come deposits of ¢ 
Malate of Lime 
that give so much 
trouble in other 
Evaporators. [ron 
arches have dam- 
ers to turn heat 7 é 
fom under last section allowing sugaving off in Evapo- 







rator. Many thousands in use. Guaranteee to evapo- 
rate faster with same fuel than any Evaporator on the 
market. Catalogues free. 


Vt. Farm Machine Co., Bellows Falls, Vt. 


information FREE. “FRUE & €O., 


can be earned at our NEW line of work, 

rapidly and honorably, by those of 

ither sex, young or old, and in their 

»wn localities,wherever they live. Any 

one can do the work. Easy to learn. 

We furnish everything. We start you. No risk. You can devote 
your spare moments, or all your time to the work. This is an 
entirely new lead,and brings wonderful success to every worker. 
Beginners are earning from $25 to $50 per week and upwards, 
and more after a little experience. We can furnish you the em- 
ployment and teach you FREE. No o— to explain here. Full 


AUGUSTA, MAINE. 





THE STANDARD 
SALT 


For all Fine Purposes. 


13 Gold Medals of 
Merit. 


Leading Dairymen wil 
use no other. 


Unexcelled for Puri- 
ty, Flavor, Solubil- 
ity and Strength, 





Every first-class grocer sells it. Ask for this 
brand. Observe the Trade Mark. 


The Eureka Salt Mfg. Co., Limited 


Cc. F. BURGER, General Agent. 
Mercantile Exchange Building, New York, P. O. Box 3241 


C R E A M E R Y Syiiey Fisturgee 


Catalogue Free. A.H.REID,Philae 


RDS BEST PREMIUMS, FREE 
wa COSTE CARD CO:, NEW HAVEN, 


Ayer’s Sarsaparilla, sending the brain pure blood 
makes sound both mind and body. 























THE PROVIDENT LIFE AND TRUST CO, 


OF PHILADELPHIA. 
Assets 1st mo., 1st, 1890, $16,897,867.90. 


Distinguished by remarkably steady growth. Exceedingly LOW DEATH RATE. Its organiza- 
tion affords the strongest guaranty of SAFE and INTELLIGENT MANAGEMENT in the future. 
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THE FAMOUS TENOR OF THE WORLD 


yb! 


| 


Has written a helpful ‘article on the care, = 
cultivation, and preservation of the voice, Baa 
| of special interest to every girl and woman with vocal aspirations or talent, entitled : 


“OW TO TRAIN THE VOICE, 


Which appears in the NOVEMBER nur number of 


‘The Ladies’ Home Journal 


Now ready, on the News Stands—Ten Cents a copy. 


Zz 
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: Some other special features of this particular issue are: 


“Liberties of our Daughters” *™* “Snutéxen. 
“A Thanksgiving Surprise,’ ™“Sy'susan’ coouiver. 


“Elder Lamb’s Donation Party’ t?Wiit"tarteton. 


You will find something crisp and snappy in “Why I Never Married,” Fie Women Keep a Secret?” 
and other special articles, together with a wealth of special Thanksgiving matter, dainty illustrations in 
N orofa sion, &c. The handsomest periodical ever issued for Ladies and the family. Wasacirculation of 


NEARLY HALF A MILLION COPIES EACH ISSUE. 


NEF We will mail the Journal from now to January 1st, 1892—that is, the balance of this year, 
or I. 00 FREE, and a FULL YEAR from January rst, 1891 to Jannary Ist, 1892. Also, our hand- 
some 40-page Premium Catalogue, illustrating a thousand articles, and including “‘Art Needlework Instructions,” 
by Mrs. A. R. RAMSEY; also “Kensington Art Designs” by JANE S. CLARK, of London. 


N. B. This offer must positively be mentioned when CT]RTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY, PuILapeErpuia, Pa, /Y 


sending your subscription, or one year only will be given. 
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ur New Illustrated Premium List for 1890-91, 


FOR CLUB-RAISERS AND SUBSCRIBERS. 


Don’t fail to read this page with care. It is replete with information and announcements of importance and interest to every subscriber and canvasser, 
Preserve and keep this number in a safe place, for you will doabtless want to refer to it many times throughout the year. 


the AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST has been 
FOR FORTY-NINE YEARS recoznized as the leading Magazine of the 
world, and has secured a place in rural and village homes such as has not been accorded 
any other publication of its class. 

* Its circulation extends to all quarters of the globe, and its invaluable teachings are 
recognized and equally appreciated in both hemispheres. In extent of circulation it is 
exceeded by very few journals of any class. Its large and coustantly-growing constitu- 
ency is a telling testimonial of its sterling value. It is growing and creating in its influ- 
ence year by year. Having won its way strictly upon its merits as the largest and best 
journal of its class published, being a medium for the presentation of every phase of 
progressive, practical, intelligent and profitable farming, the AMERICAN AGRICULTUR- 
isT is indispensable to every one engaged or interested in the pursuit of farming. Its 
vreat superiority is universally acknowledged and substantially appreciated throughout 
the whole civilized world. Our list of subscribers ought to be doubled during the coming 
year, and if our friends who appreciate our efforts will co-operate with us it can be done. 

Our premiums are offered for subscriptions procured 

T0 CLUB-RAISERS. at the club rate of #1 a year. We desire clubs par- 
ticularly, large or small, and offer in return big inducements to canvassers in the way of 
useful and valuable premiums, illustrated and described in subsequent pages of this list. 
We offer these premium articles for 


WHY WE OFFER PREMIUMS. the reason that we can give greater 


value to club-raisers in this way than we cau by paying cash, owing to the superior facil- 
ities we possess for purchasing goods. We offer a splendid variety, from which almost 
any one may choose something that he or she would like to possess. 

These premium offers for raising 
OPEN T0 ALL SUBSCRIBERS. clubs are not confined to those who 
ave in the custom of canvassing, but are open to all our subscribers. 

THESE OFFERS DO NOT, HOWEVER, APPLY TO PUBLISHERS, NEWs- 
DEALERS OR SUBSCRIPTION AGENCIES who solicit for various papers by eata- 
logue, as they do no real work in securing subscribers. 

If you appreciate the AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, aid would like to see its influ- 
ence extended, the most substantial method of showing it would be to ask one or more 
of your friends or neighbors to subscribe. You know what the AMERICAN AGRICUL- 
TURIST is, and can easily influence and doubtless induce many to subscribe. 





FORMER EXPERIENCE NOT NECESSARY, <.,° ic" scscne 


the role of agent. Everybody has some spare moments that can be devoted toa little 
work of this kind. Evenings, and at other odd times, you can go among your friends 
and neighbors and induce many of.them to subscribe. If you cannot undertake to raise 
a large club, try a small one, for every little helps, and the addition of one new sub- 
seriber may lead to our procuring others. 


ALL MEMBERS OF THE FAMILY can raise a club if they will only 
try. If the parents are unable to 
do anything, let the boys and girls try it out of school hours, or whenever opportunity 
offers. The mothers and daughters will find the work light, pleasant and profitable. 
We have a larze number of lady canvassers, who make as much as the men, and in some 
cases even more. The boys and girls will not only make surprisingly good pay py form. 
jug clubs. but it will teach them to transact business. Clergymen and teachers can ada 
largely to their incomes by canvassing during their leisure moments. The AMERICAN 
AGRICULTURIST is so well known. and is so attractive, that any one ean 
easily procure subscribers. 
{t takes but very little work to 


GOOD PAY FOR LITTLE LABOR. rusts onisicca Guy or sue 


seribers, for which any of the premiums offered will be abundant reward, aside 
from the satisfaction you will have of helping to extend the influence and usefulness of 
the AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST. 


TISFACTION GUARANTEED All our’ premium artieles will be 
SA . found exactly as described. If, 
through oversight, any mistake is made, or if any article is not satisfactory, it can be 
returned and something else taken in its place. We guarantee satisfaction to every one 


dealing with us. 

Begin to-day, if possible, the good work of soliciting names 
START NOW. that your subscribers may get the benefit of our special offer 
of two numbers FREE to those subscribing for 1891 during November and December, 
Our liberal offer of 14 months’ numbers for the price of a year’s subscription will beg 
vreat inducement for many to subscribe who otherwise would not, 


PREMIUM RULES AND INSTRUCTIONS. 


Terms to Subscribers.—The AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST is published monthly 
at $1.50 per year for single subscribers, $1.25 per year for two copies, and #1 per year in 
clubs of five or more. ix months’ subscribers taken at the same rate. 

These terms apply to the United States and British Provinces in North America, 
with the exception of New York City. 

Terms to Foreign Subscribers will be found elsewhere. 

To New York City Subscribers.—The postal laws will not allow of our sending 
the AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST to New York City subscribers at pound rates, and we 
are obliged to pay transient postage on every copy; consequently we must require $1.50 
of every subscriber residing in New York, in clubs or otherwise. Premiums will be 
allowed club-raisers for New York City subscribers at $1.50 each, the same as for those 
taken elsewhere at club rates. 

The premiums offered are for subscribers procured at the club rate, $1 a year. 
Twosix months’ subscriptions at 50 cents each count toward a premium the same 
as one yearly subscription at #1. 

Subscribers taking any premium offered in conection with a yearly sub- 
scription count toward aclub premium the same as when the AMERICAN AGRICUL- 
TURIST alone is taken. 

One subscriber for two years will be counted for a premium or cash commission the 
same as two subscriptions for one year. 

To start a Club it is not necessary to secure the promise of“five names before 
soliciting subscriptions at the club rate of $1 per year. We know from experience that 
nearly every one who starts to raise a club will secure a sufficient number to entitle them 
tothe club rate. Secure one, two or three subscriptions, as opportunity offers. and send 
onthe names with the pay, that papers can be commenced immediately, and finish your 
¢lub when possible. 

Credit cards.—It is not always convenient for a club-raiser to secure at once all 
the subscribers necessary to obtain a certain premium. In such cases the subseribers 
can be sent us to be placed to the club-raiser’s credit. On receipt of alist of subscribers 
with payment for the same we mail the club-raiser a credit card for the number of 
subseribers sent. When the club is complete these credit cards can be returned and the 
premium or premiums to which the club-raiser is entitled will be forwarded. These 
credit cards are good until October 20, 1891. Mark every such list * For Premium.” 

Renewal subscriptions.— fhe premiums given for clubs are offered principally 
for new subscribers, but renewals of present subseribers will be counted in a club of 
two or more. 

One’s own subscription cannot be counted for a club premium. 

Uncompleted clubs.—When a person is working for a certain premiun. but fails 
to procure the necessary number of subseribers, it can be procured by paying part cash. 
We have so designated in the description of many premiums. 

Cash must be sent with each order, as we cannot keep book accounts with any 
one. Subscriptions are not entered until money is received. 

Any reasonable number of specimen copies of our selection will be fur- 
nished free and post-paid to those who wish to canvass. 

One or more premiuns can be taken for a club. Yor instance, a club of 12 sub- 
scribers will entitle the club-raiser to a premium offered for 12 names, or two or more 
premiums aggregating 12. 

Subscriptions can commence any time.—It is not necessary that all subserip- 
tions in a club commence at the same time. Subscriptions can begin with any number 

Subscribers at different post-oftices.—It is not required that all subseribers 
= club be from the same post-office. They can be sent from any number of different 
offices. 

New subscribers are commenced with the issue for the month in which the 
subscription is received, unless ordered otherwise. Subscriptions can be commenced 
with any month desired. 

Subscribers clubbing with other papers, as announced in our club list, count 
for a premium the same as if they take the AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST separately. 

" sive territory we cannot guarantee to any one, as our offers aré gen- 

-raisers Can Canvass anywhere they choose, but so far as possible we will pro- 
tect club-raisers who show the ability to canvass thoroughly any section if they desire 
protection. 

Canvassers’ outfits.—Many can obtain a good-sized club by simply showing a 
copy of the paper, but the best results are obtained by having a few extra copies, and 
making a systematic and persistent canvass. Subscription blanks, addressed envelopes. 
specimen copies and full instructions for canvassing will be sent free on request. 

Sample copies by mail.—We will seud sample copies of the AMERICAN AGRI- 
CULTURIST to any list of names our reacers may choose to send us, but such a list 
should be written ona sheet separate from any other communication. All intending to 
make a canvass will find it a good plan to forward usa list of those they intend to eall 
on, but before doing so itis always best to make a duplicate list for reference. that it 
mav be known without fail all who are to receive specimen copies. We will forward 
papers immediately on receipt of same, and in a week or ten days the canvass ean be 
made. This plan gives an opportunity for the people to examine the AMERICAN AGRI- 
CULTURIST before being called upon for their subscription, and will in many cases save 
time and labor. 

Premiums sold.—Those who wish to purchase any of the premiums in our list ean 
procure them at the advertised price, given with each; premiums for the holidavs 
should be ordered early to avoid the rush and delay in mails incident to the holiday trade. 

No other articles except those in this list can be supplied, neither do we have any 
other styles or qualities except as advertised. 
























No articles sent C. O. D. or on credit.—The immense detail in connection with 
our business will not allow our dealing except for cash. 

We warrant every article and keep on hand and can supply throughout the year 
evervthing advertised. 

Remittance should accompany the order iu every case. 
order in one euvelope and the pay in another. q 

Order premiums by the number, where one is given with the description. 

It is unnecessary to write the name of any article. Do not cut or destroy the list, 
as you may wish to refer to itatany time. _ 

“How shipped.—Premiums sent by mail are prepaid by us; when goods are sent by 
express or freigat the charges are to be paid by the receiver in every case. Give ship. 
ping directions when ordering goods to go by express or freight, specifying nearest sta- 
tion and line of railroad or express line. Express or freight charges are usually low on 
premium articles. The cost can be learned at one’s own nearest express or freight office 

Premiums registered, when sent by mail, for 10 cents additional. 

A cash comanission will be paid canvassers instead of premium articles if pre- 
ferred. Particulars on application. ; 

How orders are filled.—We usually fill all orders the same day they are received, 
but often in the busy season it takes two or three days. yapers and goods are not 
received after a reasonable length of time, say. ten days to allow for delays in the mail 
or otherwise, let us know, stating what your order was and when sent and it will receive 
prompt attention. ; 

Remittances can be made by bank bills, postal notes. money order, checks, 
drafts or by registered letter. 

To avoid loss, remittance can be made by express money orders, which are abso- 
lutelv safe and can be obtained at any office of the. American, Unifed States Northern 
Pacific, or Pacific express companies, at the following low rates: Any amount not over 
#5, five cents; over #5 to #10, eight cents; over $10 to $20, 10 cents; Over $20 to $30. 12 
cents; over $30 to $40, 15 cents; over #40 to $50, 20 cents; over 450 at the same rates. Go 
to the American express company’s office and the agent will fill vut your order on their 
purchasing blank and forward to us by express free of charge, thus saving you all 
trouble and postage. Where these companies have no offices, or if more convenient, 
remittances may be made by bank draft, post-office order, registered letter, or pos- 
tal note. 

We do not accept checks on banks in small towns. It is expensive to collect them. 
Drafts are acceptable always on New York, Boston, Philadelphia, Chicago, Cincinnati, 
St. Louis, San Francisco, or any large city. 

Silver shouid never be sent by mail unless carefully wrapped. It invariably wears a 
hole through the envelope and is usually lost. Make all drafts, checks, post-office and 
express money orders payable to the order of the AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST. 

To subscribers in the British Provinces.—A_postal treaty has lately been 
made between the United States and Canada, by which all matter admitted to the mails 
in the United States will go to the Provinces on the same terms, but any matter that is 
subject to a duty in Canada will be subject to a duty when so mailed, payable by the 
receiver. Nearly all mailable articles in this list will go without duty. but we cannot 
specify which ones will be liable. When information is desired, previous to ordering go 
to your nearest custom s officer and he willinform you. 

“Rates to foreign countries.—The yearly subscription price of the AMERICAN 
AGRICULTURIST in shillings and pence to subscribers in foreign countries is as follows: 


Don’t send the 








Africa, except Egypt, Liberia, and Congo.........10...... ° ae . 
China..... Pe we 

Madagascar............ 
St. Helena... ; | 4 
bo tA ers et 2 












Australia and all colonies. . 1 
New Zealand.............- i ; Vid 
Tasmania ......--.--++++- : 7 ates «174 





Countries in universal postal union, including Newfoundland, Egypt, Liberia, Congo, 
and all others not mentioned above, 7s. 9d., U. S. Cur. 1.86. In clubs of five or more a 
discount of 50 cents or 23. Id. is allowed on each subscription.{ Subscriptions will be 
received and premptly forwarded by Trubner & Co., 57 & 59 Ludgate Hill, London, Eng- 
land; Wm. Dawson & Sons. 121 Cannon street, London, Eng.; Bretanos, 17 Ave De L’Op- 
era, Paris; John Ireland, Pietermaritzburg, Natal, Sov’) Africa; Robert M. Wright, 
Queenstown, Cape of Good Hope, South Africa; C. P. Meyers, Mirboo, North Victoria, 
Australia; Edward Williams, Abingdon, Queensland, Australia; Robert Davidson, Port 
Macquarie, New South Wales, Australia; Alfred Vipond. Matakana, Auckland, New 
Zealand; David Bell, Koromiko, Pictou. Marlborough, New Zealand. Make remit- 
tances by post-office money order, payable to the AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST at New 
York general p»st-office, and inelose money order with your letter to avoid delay and 
possible loss. Drafts on New York are acceptable in the absence of any other form of 

smittance. 
“ Foreign subscribers or those outside of the United States and British Provinces 
can send subscribers on terms given above, and for clubs we will allow any of the premi- 
ums advertised in this list for the number of subscribers specified, goods to be delivered 
in New York City and shipped as may be directed, at expense of receiver. This rule 
holds also in all goods purchased. Address all orders and communications to 


AMERICAN AGRICULTORIST, 52 & 54 Lafayette Place, New York. 
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THE MAMMOTH CYCLOPEDIA! 


| Novemser, 


A Great and Wonderful Work in 4 Volumes. 





. 2176 


PACES! 








620 


ue MamMoru Cyeitopepia has been published to meet the wants of the masses for a universal 


compendium of knowledge, practical, useful, scientific and general. 


ILLUSTRATIONS ! 


T! : 
1@ work is pub- 


lished complete in four volumes, comprising a total of 2176 pages, profusely illustrated with 





G20 engravings. 
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THE 





valuable and useful work for the masses ever pablished. 


woman and child, in every occupation or walk in life. 


‘housands of dollars have been expended to make this the most complete 
b 


[t is a work for every body—man 


The substanze and practical utility of 20 ordinary 


volumes are comprised in these four, and so replete is the work with knowledge of every kind, so filled i. 


it with useful hints and helpful suggestions, that we fully believe that to every home to which it will find 


its way it will soon come to be regarded as WORTH ITS WEIGHT IN GOLD. 


For want of space we 


can only briefly summarize a small portion of the contents of this great work, as follows: 


HISTORY THE MAM- 
» MOTH Cy- 
CLOPEDLA contains acom- 
yete and authentic 
1istory of the great 
American Civil War, 
profusely illustrated, with 
numerous Anecdotes of the 
Rebellion; a complete 
History of Americ: 

from its discovers by Col- 
umbus to the present time, 
graphie descriptions of fa- 
mous battles and impor- 
tant events in the history 
ee all nations, chronologi- 
" ‘5 % istory, etc., ete. 


BIOGRAPHY This great work contains the Lives of all the Presidents of the 
» United States from Washington to Harrison, with portraits 
and other illustrations, also lives and portraits of Napoleon Bonaparte, Shakespeare, 
Byron, William Penn, Benjamin Franklin, Henry Clay, Danie! Webster, and famous 
statesmen, authors, poets, generals, clergymen, etc., down to the present day. 
A | LT RE Valuable hints and useful suggestions to farmers, Uleat- 

GR CU U « ing of field crops, gates and fences, fertilizers, farm lin- 
plements; live stock raising, including the treatinent of diseases m domestic 
animals; poultry keeping, and how made successful and profitable; bee Keeping. 
dairy farming, ete. The treatment of these subjects is complete and exhaustive, and 
renders the work of great practical use to farmers and stockmen 

T RE Herein is given the most useful hints to growers of all kinds 

HORTICUL U » of vegetables and fruits, as gathered from the experience 
of the most successful horticulturists. 

E Designs and plans for houses, cottages, barns, aud 
ARCHITECTUR » other outbuildings, with valuable suggestions to those intend- 
ing to build. 

This great work contains tried and tested recipes for almost 
HOUSEHOLD. every imaginable dish for breakfast dinner and tea, this de- 
partment alone being worth more than nine-tenths of the cook books sold; almost innun 
erable hints, helps and suggestions to housekeepers, ‘lesigns #nd suggestions for 
making many beautiful things for the adornment of home, in needle work, 
embroidery, etc.; hints on floriculture, telling how to be successful with all the 
various plants: toilet hints, telling how to preserve and beautify the complex- 
ion, hands, teeth, hair, etc., etc. 

Many dollars in doctors’ bills and patent medicines will be saved 
MEDICAL. annually to every possessor of this book through the valuable infor- 
mation herein contained. It tells how to cure, by simple yet reliable home remedies, 
available in every household, every disease and ailment that is curable, this department 
forming a complete medical book. the value of which in any home can hardly be com- 
puted in dollars and cents 


INVENTION AND DISCOVERY. jira inventions, hichiains the Sean Er 
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gine, the Telegraph, the Printing Press, the Electric Light, the Sewing Machine 
Telephone, the Type Writer, the Type Setting Machine, the Cotton Gin, ete? ™ 


’ Graphic descriptions. beautifully illustr: 
THE WORLD $ WONDERS. _ted, of the Yellowstone Park, Yeouute Ga. 
ley, Niagara Falls, the Alps, Paris, Vesuvius, Venice, Vienna, the Canons of Colorado 
Mammoth Cave. Natural Bridge, Watkins Glen, the White Mountains, ete., e:e vee 
. ee, 


TRAVELS Descriptions, profusely illustrated, ofthe life, manners, cus- 
« toms, peculiar forms, rites and ceremonies, of the Chiuese, Japanese 
the people of India, Africa, Madagascar, Palestine, Iceland, Borneo, Burmah, the Sand. 
wich Islands, Servia, Katfraria, Tartary, Cashmere and Tunis, the Arabs, Turks Mexi. 
cans, South Americans, American Indians, Egyptians, Siamese, Abyssinians, Norwegians 
Spaniards, Swiss, Italians, Greeks, Russians, Siberians, Afghans, Persians, Moslems’ 
Australians, Bulgarians, Sicilians, ete., ete. ~ 


MANUFACTURES In this great work is also described and illustrated the arts and 
! « processes of printing, stereotyping, bookbinding, wood engray- 
ing, lithography, ) hotography, calico printing, piano making, wateh making, paper mak- 
ing, the manufacture of silk, iron, steel, glass, china, perfumery, soap, leather, starch 
wall paper, turpentine, postal cards, postage stamps, enyveiopes, pens, pencils, needles. 
and many other things, all of which will be found peculiarly interesting and instructive. 
FOREIGN PRODUCTS Interesting deseriptions, illustrated, of the culture and 
s preparation for market of tea, coffee, chocolate 
cotton, flax, hemp, sugar, rice, nutmegs, clover, ginger, cinnamon. allspice, pepper. 
cocoanuts, pineapples, bananas, prunes, dates, raisins, figs, olives, india rubber, gutta 
percha, cork, camphor, castor oil, tapioca, ete., ete. - 


NATURAL HISTORY Interesting and instructive description, accompanied by 
s illustrations, of numerous. beasts, birds, fishes and insects, 
with much curious information regarding their life and habits. 
LAW The Mammoth Cyclopedia is also a comptete law book, telling every 
«s man how he may be his own lawyer, and containing full and coneise ex- 
planations of the general laws and the Jaws. of the several States upon ali matters 
which are subject to litigation, with numerous forms of legal documents. 


MINING Deseriptions and illustrations of mining of gold. silver, diamonds, coal. 
s salt, copper, lead, zine, tin and quicksilver. 


WONDERS OF THE SEA. fiisnd‘eantitar tings found at the: bottom of tie 


ocean, the plants, flowers, shells, fishes, etc., likewise pearl diving, coral fishing, ete., ete. 


STATISTICAL AND MISCELLANEOUS Hereinis givena vast amount of use- 

t « ful and interesting informa- 
tion, some of whichis the population of American cities, area and population of the 
coutinents, of the States and Territories, and of the principal countries of the world, 
length of the principal rivers, Presidential vote for six years, Presidential statisties, area 
and depth of seas, lakes and oceans, height of mountains, locomotion of animals, and 
velocity of bodies height of monuments, towersandstructures, distances from Washing- 
ton, also from New York, to important points, chronological history of discovery and 
progress, popular sobriquets of American States, cities, ete., common grammatical 
errors. rules for spelling, pronunciation and use of capitals, Wallstreet phrases, com- 
merce of the world, curious facts in natural history, longevity of animals, origin of the 
names of states and countries, of great works, popular fables, familiar quotations, of 
genius and of plants, dying words of famous persons, fate of the Apostles, statistics of 
the globe, leading governments of the world, ete., ete. 


From the above brief summary of its contents some idea of what a remarkably interesting, instructive and valuable work the Mamoru Cy- 


CLOPEDIA is may be gained, yet but a fractional part of the topics treated in this great work have been named. It is a vast storehouse of 


useful and entertaining knowledge—unquestionably one of the best aad most valuable works ever published in any land or language. No 


home should be without it. 


It is a work to be consulted every day with regard to the various perplexing questions that constantly arise in writing and in 


conversation. by the farmer and housewife in their daily duties and pursuits, and for continuous reading no work is more entertaining or instructive. 


HOW YOU CAN OBTAIN 


iT ! 


The regular price of this Cyclopedia is $2, but our price is only $1, for which it will be sent, postpaid, but a copy will be PRESENTED TO EVERY SUB- 


SCRIBER to the AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, new or old, on the following terms: 


Daa 


OFFER NO. 1. 


Canvassers 


OFFER NO. 2. 


friends to vet at least one new hame. 


be delivered at our office free. 


For #2 we will send two yearly subscriptions and one copy of the Cyclopedia as a premium to the sender. 
At least one of these names must be that of a new subscriber. 
Any present subscriber can with a little effort secure one new suscriber tosend with his own renewal. 


To any person sending £1.50 for a year’s subscription to the AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST (new or renewal) we will present the Mammoth Cyclopedia, provia- 
ing 15 cents additional is sent ($1.65 in all) to pay postage; delivered at our office free. The subscription and Cyclopedia sent to separate addresses if desired. 
can solicit subseribers under this offer and select any of the premiums specified on the following pages for the number of subseribers secured. 


Fifteen cents must be sent for the postage, or it will 
We imake this offer for two subscribers in order to induee our 
Show (he AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST 


to your frieads and induce one or more of them to subscribe with you. Under this offer the sender is not entitled to any other premium. 


OFFER NO. 3. 


The regular price of the Mammoth Cyclopedia is 50 cents 
per volume or $2 for the set,and as the subscription price of the 
AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST is $1.50 we are practically giving 


TO EUROPEAN SUBSCRIBERS. 


AGRICULTUBIST, for 10s 3d. 


Fora club of 5 at %1.65 each we will send five yearly subscriptions and five sets of the Cyclopedia, postpaid, and to the sender of the club will 
present a copy of the Cyclopedia and 2 year’s subscription free. 


THE VALUE OF $3.50 FOR ONLY $1.65. 


We will send The Mammoth Cyclopedia to any country in the Postal Union, together with a year’s subscription tu the AMERICAN 














PICTORIAL PARALLEL 


$15 BIBLE FOR $10. 
Including the American Agriculturist One Year ! 


The Authorized Version and the New Revised Version Arranged 
in Parallel Columns, Line for Line, upon each Page; the only 
Large-Type Edition so Published. 


MAGNIFICENT WEDDING OR HOLIDAY PRESENT. 


Eminent Authorities have pronounced this Bible unsurpassed in every re- 
spect. It is printed in antique style, and from entirely new plates, in clear 
and beautiful type. ‘The price is so low as to place a copy within the reach 
of every family. The paper 
is handsome and first-class in 
juality, and the bindings are 
vf the most durable and at- 
tractive character. The de- 
signs are made by eminent 
artists and engravers with a 
view of fully illustrating the 
teachings.of the Sacred Vol- 
ume. This Bible is 12} 
inches long by 105 
inches wide, and the pub- 
Mm \ishers guarantee them to 
M correspond with the descrip- 
Wm tion in every particular. 

The publisters of this great 
Bible work determined to far 
exceed all other editions in 
the value and importance of 
the extra features and in the 
number of fine illustrations, 
and to produce a Bible such 
as should be the treasure of 
any household—the pride of 
the parents and the delight 
of the children. 

This Bible contains much 
that is entirely new and of 
special value; also many rare 
steel engravings and col- 
ored plates and maps not 
found in other editions. 

Of priceless value to Sunday-school teachers, students of the 
Bible, and the general reader. 

This superb volume contains 2,000 pages and 2,000 engravings, bound in 
superfine German Morocco, massive raised panel, emblematical design, full 
gold sides and edges; square rolled with gold; worked-silk headbands. ‘This 
volume contains Smith’s large Bible Dictionary, illustrated ; a condensed Com- 
plete Concordance; the Parables of our Lord and Saviour Explained, illus- 
trated with ten full-page engravings. Including a History of the Revision of 
the Bible; the Reviser’s Preface to both Old and New Testaments; the 
Readings and Renderings preferred by the American Committees; a History 
of Ancient Biblical Manuscripts, with fae-similes of the same; the Earliest 
Printed Editions of the Bible; the Kings and Prophets of Judah and Israel: 
Christ and His Kingdom in Shadows, illustrated; a Biography of Great Re- 
formers; the Great Empires of Bible Times ; Modern Chronology; the Har- 
mony of the Gospels; St. Paul’s Journeys; Lineal Descent from Adam to 
Christ: a Colored Map of Palestine; the Psaims in Meter; four superb Chro- 
matie Plates descriptive of the ‘l'abernacle, Jewish Worship, ete.; Four 
Thousand Questions and Answers; splendid new Lithograph Maps: hand- 
somely-illuminated Plates of the Lord’s Prayer and Ten Commandments ; 
Photographic Views of Palestine; Cities of the Bible, illustrated ; History of 
the Books of the Bible, illustrated; Scenes and Events in the Life of our 
Saviour; Lives of the Apostles and the Evangelists; valuable Historical and 
Biographical articles on Moses, the Hebrew Leader and Lawgiver; Ruth, the 
Gentle Convert of Moab; David, the Poet-King and Founder of Zion, and 
Solomon, the Wise and Magnificent King ; Stalker’s Life of Christ, embellished 
with sixteen Polychromatic Views depicting Scenes and Incidents in our 
Saviour’s Life (just introduced); sixty full-page Steel and Dore Engravings; 
Family Record and Marriage Certificate in black and gold ; two Photo. Cards; 
Illuminated Temperance Pledge, ete. 

The regular price of this . ‘ible is $15. We will furnish one for only $10, 
and include a year’s subscription to the American Agriculturist. Presented for 
a club of 20 subscribers or for 10 subscribers and $4 extra. 

HOW SHIPPED. 

These Bibles weigh about 18 pounds each, and will be securely packed 
and shipped by express, receiver to pay charges. Ascertain the charges at 
your nearest office. 

We will forward this Bible to any part of the far. West or Canada on 
payment of $1.50 extra to pay the express charges. 
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400 Choice Readings and Recitations. 
Given for 1 New Subscriber. 


Every one at some time or other is looking for a book of recitations and 
readings; and we offer one that will be sure to suit, for it contains nearly 400 
recitations and readings, both poetry and prose, humorous, pathetic, descrip- 
tive and instructive, secular and sacred. It is designed for use in day and 
Sabbath schools, adult and juvenile temperance organizations, debating 
societies, young people’s associations, reading clubs and parlor entertainments. 
The selections are standard pieces in use by the best elocutionists in the 
country. Such gems as the following are what you will find in this collection: 
Independence Bell, Over the Hill to the Poorhouse, Creed of the Bells, 
Bingen on the Rhine. Hitherto these readings have been published in six 
separate volumes at a cost of 25 cents per copy, making the total expense 
a We furnish this entire collection at the small price of 30 cents, post- 
paid, 
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A NEW EDITION OF 


THE LEATHERSTOCKING TALES, 


By JAMES FENIMORE COOPER, 
Cooper's Famous Romances of the American Forast. 


Given for 2 Subscribers. 


_The first and greatest of American novelists was James Fenimore Cooper. 
‘His vopularity,”’ says a writer in the Century Magazine, ‘twas cosmopolitan. 
: = He was almost as widely read 

in France, in Germany, and in 
[taly as in Great Britain and 
she United States. Only one 
American book has ever since 
attained the international suc- 
sess of these of Cooper’s—‘Un- 
ele Tom’s Cabin,’ and only one 
American author, 





commensurate with Cooper’s 
abroad.” The great author is 
dead, but his charming 10- 
mances still live to delight new 
generations of readers. Beau- 
tiful indee d are Cooper’s stories 
of the red man and the pioneer, 
full of incident, intensely in- 
teresting, abounding in adven- 
ture, yet pure, elevating, man- 
iy. and entirely devoid of all 
the objectionable features of 
the modern Indian story. No 
reading could be more whole- 
some for young or old than 
Cooper’s famous novels. An 
antirely new edition of the 
Leatherstocking Tales has just 
been published, in one large 
and handsome volume of over 
Ge three hundred large 
quarto pages, containing all of these famous romances, complete, unchanged 
and unabridged, viz: 

THE DEERSLAYER, THE PATHFINDER, 

THE LAST OF THE MOHICANS, 

THE PIONEER, THE PRAIRIE, 

This handsome edition of the Leatherstocking Tales is printed upon good 
paper from large type and bound in paper covers. It is a delightful b. ok, and 
one which should have a place in every American home. It contains five of 
the most charming romances that the mind of man has ever conceived. A 
whole winter’s reading is comprised in this mammoth volume. All who have 
not read Cooper’s stories have in store for themselves a rich literary treat. 
Every member of the family circle will be delighted with them, 

For 50 cents we will send, post-paid, in one large volume, a complete set of 
Cooper’s world-famous Leatherstocking tales, unchanged and unabridged, or 
for $1.60 we will send the book and the American Agriculturist one year. 








Everybody’s Paint Book. 
Given for 2 Subscribers, 


This is the title of a book on indoor and outdoor painting, which should 
find a place in every household in the land. It is designed to teach people 
how they may do their own painting and save the expense of a professional 
painter. Full directions for mixing and applying paints are given. It also 
tells all about varnishing, polishing, staining, paper-hanging, calcimining, ete., 
as well as how to renovate furniture so that it will look as good as new. It 
telis all about house cleaning and putting things to rights as far as they can 
be done by paint and calcimine. Many useful hints on artistic work for aaa 
decoration are given. 

Painting farm implements.—Full directions are given for painting 
all kinds of farm implements, with a list of best colors to use. 

Cleaning house.—Under this head full directions are given for mixin 
and applying calcimine to ceiling and walls. It also tells how to make anc 
use stencils for ornamenting ceiling. Gives detailed directions for paper- 
hanging so that every one can paper a room successfully. Tells how to make 
damask walls, ete. ‘Tells how to paint a kitchen or chamber floor, varnish 
oil-cloth, paint the front door, varnish rustic work, restore chromos and oil 
paintings, renovate picture frames, clean marble, ete. 

Painting out-buildings.—Fuall directions are given for mixing and 
applying paint to out-buildings, fences, etc. 

Painting roofs.—Tells how to paint both tin and shingle roofs, and 
what roofs are most durable. ’ 

Painting farm wagons.—Complete directions for painting farm 
wagons are given, including mixing and the colors best to use. 

Carriage painting.—Precise aud detailed directions for painting bug- 
gies and carriages, showing each step in the work, are given. 

Home decorations.—Under this head full directions for making the 
beautiful and popular spatter work are given. Ladies take great delight in 
this work, and many beautiful pictures can be made. 

It tells how to polish a piano or organ, how to imitate ground glass, how 
to make paint for blackboards, stain for oak graining, mahogany stain, rose- 
wood stain, ete, Also tells about gilding, bronzing, silvering and lacquering. 

The book contains a large number of illustrations, and is handsomely 
bound in extra cloth, and embellished with designs in black. The regular 
price of this book is $1. 

We will send it ro any part of the country for 75 cents, post-paid, or with 
the American Agriculturist one year, $1.75. 
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THE BOOK MILIONS ARE EAGERLY WAITING FOR 1 


Civen for 5 Subscribers, or 2 Subscribers and $I. 





- 


HENRY M, STANLEY'S 


Wonderful Adventures in Africa ! 


A THRILLING STORY 
OF THE WORLD'S GREATEST EXPLORER ! 


No personal enterprise or achievement of modern times has awakened so widespread and 
profound an interest in the public mind as the great expeditions of Henry M. Stanley in the 
continent of Africa. Whether we consider the desperate perils encountered, the hardships en- 
dured, the determined courage and consummate skull displayed in the face of appalling diffi-- 
culties, or the magnificent results secured to science and to commerce; from any and every point 
of view his achievements in the field of exploration and geographical discovery fairly stand as 


THE MOST DARING AND EXCITING OF MODERN TIMES, 


This volume contains a complete and graphic history of Stanley’s Marvelous Explo- 
rations and Achievements, commencing in 1869 (over twenty years ago) and eontinuing to 
the present time. A sketch of his early life, his orders to ““Find Livingstone,” the search 
for and discovery of the aged veteran, his great journey across Africa, down the Congo, 

, opening up of the Congo country, his search for Emin Bey, who, cut off from the world in 

S the Heart of Africa by the Massacre of Gen. Gordon, was surrounded by the Bloodthirsty 
Mahdists, and was a prisoner liable to execution; the rescue ot the venerable Governor (Emin 
3ey) and his people by Stanley’s pluck and awe-inspiring rifle-balls; their perilous journey to 
Zanzibar, return to civilization, his enthusiastic receptions, etc., ete.; in fact, the 
whole thrilling story of unparalleled privations, heroic endurance, daring 
exploits, perils of starvation, fights with savages, shooting rapids, terrors of 
the Cannibal Lands, facing dangers of Tropical suns, impenetrable jungles, 
ferocious beasts, venomous reptiles, poisonous insects, pestilential fevers, and 
human demons, is herein given with graphic power 


FROM HIS FIRST ENTRANCE INTO AFRICA TO HIS RECENT RETURN, LADEN WITH HIGH HONORS. 


By Hon. J. T. HEADLEY and WILLIS FLETCHER JOHNSON. 


HARD FOUGHT BATTLES AND MIRACULOUS ESCAPES ! 


A much wider scope and a greatly added value is given to the book by the incorporation of a full and concise account of the explorations of Sir Samuel 
Baker and Lieut. Cameron; because, aside from the fascinating interest which attaches to the thrilling personal experiences of Stanley, his achievement has still 
a deeper significance and higher value in its important bearing upon the future of the African Continent. For fifty years the vast importance of gaining 
a highway into this rich, wild land has pressed itself upon the attention of both the Christian and commercial world, and during all this time men and money 
have been sacrificed without stint in the effort to solve this problem. It was reserved for the intrepid American, in the language of the London Times, 


“To penetrate the very heart of this mystery.”’ 


Moreover, all these explorations have been made since the death of Livingstone, and an acquaintance with them all is essential to an intelligent under- 
standing of the present progress of the work. Our author, therefore, gives in ONE COMPREHENS[VE VOLUME A COMPLETE VIEW OF THE 
WHOLE SUBJECT, thus saving to our readers the cost of multiplying books, and presenting what competent critics pronounce to be 


THE MOST FASCINATING BOOK OF TRAVEL OF THE LAST 90 YEARS. 


The great number of spirited illustrations of the wild scenes ‘hrough which Stanley passed, of the wonderful country, the beasts, reptiles, sav- 
ages, etc., form an intensely interesting feature of this volume, in addition to which we furnish a very large, accurate and useful map, by the study 
of which the reader can get a far better understanding of the country, and the vast extent of Stanley’s explorations, than could be gained by any amount of 
reading without such help. Bound in Extra English Cloth and Gilt. Svo in size. with 686 pages, fully illustrated. 

Price $2, furnished with the American Agriculturist one year for 32.50, post-paid. 


THE PEERLESS WAVERLY NOVELS. 


By SIR WALTER SCOTT. 


Given for 5 Subscribers. 




















Next to Dickens’s Works those of Scott rank in importance and popularity. The Waverly Novels occupy a unique place in literature. Scott’s masterful 
delineation of human character and depiction of marvelous scenes fromcommon life have never been surpassed. His works are singularly and strikingly origi- 
pal. A complete set of the Waverly Novels should occupy an honored place in every library. Heretofore the price has been so high as to place these matchless 
volumes beyond the reach of the masses. The complete list of the Waverly Novels is as follows: 

WAVERLY. 8. BRIDE OF LAMMERMOOR. 14. FORTUNES OF NIGEL. 20. THE TALISMAN. 

2. IVANHOE. % BLACK DWARF. 15, PEVERIL OF THE PEAK. 21. WOODSTOCK. 
KENILWORTH. 10, HEART OF MID-LOTHIAN. 16. QUENTIN DURWOOD. 22, FAIR MAID OF PERTH. 
GUY MANNERING. 11, THE MONASTERY. 17, ST. RONAN’S WELL. 23. ANNIE OF GEIERSTEIN. 
ANTIQUARY. 12. THE ABBOT. 18, RED GAUNTLET. 24, COUNT ROBERT OF PARIS. 
ROB ROY. 13. THE PIRATE. 19. THE BETROTHD. 25. SURGEON’S DAUGHTER. 

OLD MORTALITY. 


When the fact is considered that the common cloth edition of Waverly sells every where at $10 the immensity of our offer may be readily and fully ap- 
preciated. This set of novels will supply a season’s reading. All who have Hens exclaim as with one voice, ‘‘How good—how cheap!”’ 

Remember, there are no additional expenses. We deliver the sets FREE on the terms stated. 

By liberal arrangements with the publishers we are enabled to send the complete set of Novels, made into 12 handsome 12mo books, good print, good 
paper. bound in strong paper covers, with a full year’s subscription to the American Agriculturist for only $2.50. Price of the set alone $1.50. 
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No. 102. Ropp’s Commercial Calculator. 
- Given for 1 New Subscriber and 10 Cents Additional. 
Practical Arithmetic made easy, simple and convenient for all—whether 
proficient or deficient in figures—by this unique and wonderful work. An en- 
tirely new, improved, and greatly enlarged edition has just been issued, which 
. a is unquestionably the most useful, practical, and comprehensive work on the 
- = + Art of Rapid Calculation” ever published in any language. 
: It embodies all the practical features found in 
Higher Arithmeties, Lightning Calculators, Ready 
teckoners, in Interest, Discount, Exchange, Wages, 
Log and Lumber Tables, besides a great many original 
Rules and Tables, which really are the most essential 
and valuable things in the book. 
f, The first part contains 125 Commercial Tables of 
| ready, or instantaneous, cal-ulations ‘in all kinds of 
| f Grain, Stock, Hay, Coal, Cotton, Merchandise in Inter- 
ih est, Wages, Trade Discount, Exchange; in measure- 
| ( ment of Logs, Lumber, Lands, Cisterns, Tanks, Bins, 
| ., Wagon-Beds, Corn-Cribs, Cord-Wood and Carpenters’, 
4 
{ 
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Plasterers’, Masons’, and Painters’ work, 
5 The second partis a complete Arithmetic, in which 
all its rules and principles, from Numeration tu Mensu- 
i ration, are clearly stated, fully explained, and practi- 
| cally applied, giving all the simplest, shortest, and most 
convenient methods known for rapid calculation. 
) Among its many original features we have only space 
to mention a very simple process for adding long col- 
, umns of figures, by ‘Casting out the Tens,’’ whereby 
the mind is greatly relieved and errors avoided; entirely new methods for 
: : shortening the operation in Multiplication and Division, in Merchandising, in 
computing Interest, True, Bank, and Trade Discount, Profi: and Loss, Stocks 
and Bonds, extracting Roots, and especially in practical Mensuration; all of 
which will prove highly interesting and beneficial to every one who appreci- 
ates this great and useful science, particularly young people who desire to be- 

come proficient in rapid methods of calculation. 

An Account Book is attached, which contains self instructing formulas 
for keeping a systematic record of Receipts and Expenditures. It has, in fact, 
all about book-keeping required by the masses. 

The book consists of 128 pages, printed in clear, handsome type, on the 
best quality of paper, and is handsomely bound in waterproof covers, in book 
form of convenient size for the pocket. It is first class in every way, and is 
always useful and thoroughly reliable. ' ; ; 

Price 50 cents post-paid, or with the American Agriculturist one year, $1.60. 
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_Moore’s Universal Assistant. 


Given for 6 Subscribers, or for 3 Subscribers and 50 Cents 
Additional. 


(THIS IS A SPECIAL BARGAIN. ] 


This volume contains 1016 pages, 500 
engravings and over 1,000,000 industrial 
facts, calculations, receipts, processes, 
trade secrets, etc., in every business. 

A new and revised edition of this in- 
valuable work has just been issued, con- 
taining a complete index, which increases 
its value tenfold. Itis nicely bound in 
} cloth, and will be shipped post-paid to 
’ any part of the United States or Canada. 
For sterling value, elegance and low cost, 
i, this work has no compeer in the English 

‘ language. The work contains 200,000 
J ij; items for gas, steam, civil and mining en- 
AND. i Siiiiii|i gineers, machinists, iron founders, 

" { Mil; plumbers, metallurgists, assayers, miners, 
builders, metal and woodworkers, manu- 
facturers, ete. 

Full Instructions to Engineers, Firemen, 
Boiler-Makers, Engine and Car Builders, ete. 
Details for Steam and Gas Fitters, Plumbers, 
Tinmen. Coppersmiths, Gunsmiths, Lock- 
siniths. Safe Manufacturers. 

Five Hundred Processes, Tables and En- 
gravings, for Watch-makers, Jewelers, Gild- 
ers, Platers, Colorers, Gold-beaters, Silver- 
smiths, Opticians, Lapidaries, Diamond Cut- 
ters, Enamelers. Watch Repairing, full de- 
tails. Five Hundred Receipts for Fresco, 
House, Sigu, Carriage aud Ornamental Paint- 

ers, Grainers, Carvers, Polishers. Gilders, Cabinet-Makers, Piano, Organ, and Picture 
Frame Manufacturers. Glass Gilding, five ways; Wood Filling, twelve kinds; Polish, 
seventeen kinds; Stains for Wood, fifty-four kinds; to Clean Pictures, to Restore Oil 
Paintings. 

Estimates, Tables, Processes, ete.. for Masons, Contractors, Plasterers, Roofers, 
Stucco Workers. Eight Hundred Reliable Remedies for Physicians, Druggists, Families; 
on Bathing, Maintenance of Health. Rules for Emergencies, ete. Ten Thousand Items 
for Farmers: Land, Grain, Hay and Cattle Measurements, Fencing, Plowing, Planting, 

J Seed and Breeding Tables, Contents of Granaries, Corn Cribs, ete., at sight; Food 

Values; to Secure Large Crops, Kill Farm Pests, Renew Orchards; 16 Powerful Fer- 

tilizers; Horse and Cattle Remedies; Rotation of Crops; to Break, Train, and Shoe 

Horse3; Compound Food for Stock; Steam Power on Farm; Rura: economy: on Bees 

- and Bee-Keeping (illustrated), Construction of Hives, Plans tor Barns, ete.; Butter 

and Cheese Making, Soiling Stock. Three Hundred Receipts for Paper-Makers, Dyers, 

Bleachers, Furriers, Hatters, Straw Work, Waterproofing, Cleaning, Laundry Secrets, 

Soaps, Washing,Powders, Aniline Colors, etc.; Matches, Colored Fires, Fire Kindlers. 
Compositions. Roofing, ete. 

Four Hundred Items for Hunters, Trappers. Taxidermists, Tanners, Curriers, Boot, 
Shoe, aud Harness Makers, Rubber Manufacturers. Two Hundred Items for Bakers, 
Cooks, etc. Items for Carriage and Wagon Makers, Carpenters, Marble and Stone- 
Cutters, Architects, ete. 


\) COMPLET 
ECHANIC 





Attracting Customers, Business Locations, Marking of Goods, Buying and Selling, Cash 
and Credit Systems. How to deal with Incorrigibles who never pay; Arrangement of 








For Merchants and Business Men: Cardinal Ru’es for Success in Trade, Advertising, - | 








.same price? But where % 


Goods iu Store: on Commervial Travelers. How to Do Business with Banks; Legal 
Advice, etc. A Synopsis of the Special Laws of 49 States, Territories, and Provinces in 
the United States and Canada relating to the Collection of Debts, Exemption from 
Forced Sale, Homestead Laws, Mechanics’ Lien, Assignment, Garnishments. Arrest and 
’ Attachment for Debt, Collection of Bills and Notes, the Jurisdiction of Courts, Judg- 
ments, Executions, Chattel Mortgages. Trausfer of Real Estate Deeds. Rights of 
Married Women. Wills, Limit of time in Action for Debt, Interest and Usury Laws, 
ete. It contains Forms of Articles of Co-partership, Book-keeping, Composition with 
Creditors, Bills of Sale, Contracts, Deeds, Mortgages, Power of Attorney, Agreement 
with Clerks, Agreements for Sale of Personal Property, Shipping Lills, Indentures for 
Apprentices, Landlords’ and Tenants’ Agreements; also Exchange and Sterling Tables, 
Value of Gold and Silver Coins, Commercial Weights and Measures, Equivaleht of 
Foreign Weights and Measures, Ready Reckoner, Wages or Salaries by the hour, week» 
month or year, Interest, Cubie Measure, Coal and Tonnage Tables, Storage in Ships, 
Rules for Computing Profits, Percentage, Interest. 

Valuable Hints to Grocers: Tares, Allowances; Preserving, Restoring and Curing 
Butter; Preserving Eggs, ete.; Canning of Corn, Fruits, Meat, Salmon, Lobster, etc.; 
Vinegar, five kinds; Baking Powder, three kinds; Blacking, Bluiag, Starch Polish, Seal- 
ing wax, five kinds; Mucilage, Inks, nearly thirty kinds; Soaps, sixteen kinds; Coffee 
Mixtures, five kinds; Hints to Tea Buyers; Tests for Oil, Flour, ete.; Self-Raising 
Flour, Condensed Milk, Mustards, Pickles, Catsup, Gherkins, Curry Powder, Sauces, 
ete.; in Summer Drinks—Meads, etc.—about seventy kinds; Soda: Syrups, eighty-five 
kinds: Standard Medicines, ete., about 300 kinds. 

Counting cost of production, the Universal Assistant is the cheapest 
work in the English language and can not fail to prove of notable utility to 
every Artisan, Farmer and Business Man, very many of the Tables, Rules, 
Formule, Receipts, etc.. contained in it being worth vastly more than the cost 
of the entire book. 

The regular price of this book is $2.50. We furnish it for $2. For $2. 
we will send a copy of this book and inclade a year’s subscription to the 
American Agriculturist. This book and a two years’ subscription, $3. 


MULTUM IN PARVO SONGSTER 


The Greatest! The Best! The Gheapest! 


600 SONCS, WORDS AND MUSIC. 


Given for 1 New Subscriber. 








Why pay 30 cents for one song with music when you can get 600 for the 
In the Multum in Parvo Songster, which is 
assuredly, in every sense, all and even more than its name implies. Hand- 
somely printed, neatly bound, it contains no less than GOO songs with 
words and music. It is the latest, the greatest, the best, the cheapest, 
and by long odds the most satisfactory work of its kiad on the market. Con- 
taining as it does English, Scotch, Irish and American Songs, including sen- 
timental, comic, operatic and Ethiopian; it is at once the grandest, choicest, 
and most desirable of its kind. Below ve give a partial list of contents: 


| Over there 


‘Annie Laurie 
Araby’s Daughter 
Auld lang syne 
saby mine 
Bay of Biscay 
Bachelor’s fare 
Bacon and greens 
Beautiful bells | 
Beautiful Bessie 
Be gone dull care 
Bell Brandon 
Ben Bolt 
Bessy’s mistake 
Betsy Baker 
Beware y 
Birds in the night 
Blue-eyed Mary 
Blue-eyed Milly 
Black-eyed Susan 
Blue tail fly 
Bold privateer 
Bonnie doon 
Bonnie Dundee 
Brave old oak 
Broken yoke 
Brose and Butter 
Bruce’s address 
Bryan O’Lynn 
Buy a broom 
Canaan 
Captain Jinks 
Caller Herrin 
Castdian maid _ 
Castles in the air 
Charity 
Chevalier’s lament 
Clare de kitchen 
Coal black rose 
Colleen Bawn_ 
Come back to Erin 
Concealment 
Dandy Pat 
Danube river 
Darby the blast 
Dearest Mac 
Departed days 
Dermot Ashore 
Ding, dong. bell 
Don’t come late 
Dream is past 
Eureka 
Emerald Isle 


LITTLE ANNIE ROONEY, I WHISTLE AND WAIT FOR KATIE, LITTLE FISHER 
MAIDEN AND THREE HUNDRED OTHERS. 


Price complete, 30 cents post-paid. 


Ever of thee 
Fisher’s child 
First love 
Fairy temper 
Farewell ladies 
Farmer’s boy 

| Finigan’s wake 

| Flee as a bird 

| Flying trapeze 

| Gaffer Gray 

| Galley Slave 

| Garibaldi hymn 
Ginger’s wedding 
| Girls and boys 

| Give a kiss to me 
Green sleeves 
Gumbo chaff 

| Huldy Ann 

| Hail Columbia 

| Happy thought 

| Highland Mary 

| In the starlight 
|I wish you well 
}/I won’t be a nun 

| Janet’s choice 

j Jim along Josey 

| Jim Brown 

| Jim crack corn 

| Jim Crow 

| Johnnie Cope 

| Johnny Sands 

| Jolly darky 

| Jolly raftsman 

| Jonny Boker 
Juanita 
Kathleen Aroon 

| Katty darling 

| Katy’s Letter 

| Killarney 

| Kitty of Coleraine 

| Knight errant 

| Lilly Dale 

| Lottie Bell 
Lorelei 
Lancashire lass 

| Lanigan’s ball 
saw 

| Life let us cherish 

| Little barefoot 

| Little bo-peep 

| Little boy blue 

| Little sunbeam 


| Long tail blue 
Long weary day 
Louisiana belle 
ritornella 
Lubly Dine 
Mary Blane 
Mary’s dream 
Maggie Lander 
Maggie’s secret 
Maiden’s prayer 
Mary Morrison 
Mary of Argile 
Medica! student 
Mellow horn 
Men of Harloch 
Miniature 
Minstrel Boy 
Minstrel’s return 
Miss Lucy Long 
Miss Wrinkle 
Modest Bachelor 
Molly Bawn 
Molly Malone 
Murmuring sea 
Mush, mush 
Musical wife 
My ain countrie 
My country 

My heart is true 
My Nannie, O! 
My pretty pearl 
Nellie Gray 
National debt 
No one to love 
Not married yet 
Old arm-chair 
O baby mine 
Old Dan Tucker 
Old Grimes 








Old Joe 
| Old King Cole 
' Old King Crow 


‘Old kitchen clock 


/ Old Maid’s ball 


Old oaken bucket 


Old Tubal Cain 
lola gray goose 
Ole pee dee 
O Mr. Coon! 


Origin of the harp 


|Our little queen 





Pesky Ike 
Past 
Pilot 
Poachers 
! Polly 
| Poor old maids 
| Queer little man 
| ealitin x party 
anordine 
Reel 0’ Bogie 
Red, red rose 
Resolve 
Robin Adair 
Robinson Crusoe 
| Rock-a-bye baby 
Rollicking rams 
| Roslin caste 
' Rural felicity 
| Shamrock 
| Seaside cottage 
| Settin’ on a rail 
| Shabby genteel 
| Shule Agrah 
| Solomon’s temple 
| Squeak the fife 
Standard-bearer 
Standard watch 
| Stop dat knocking 
| —— Kitty May 
weet lon 0 
Swiss bere - 
Tread mill 
! Ten little niggers 
| Three blind mice 
‘’Tis Midnight h’r 
! Twig of Shillelah 
| Twilight dews 
Vicar of Bray 





Old Ireland for ever Virginia rosebud 


| Washing-day 
Warblings at eve 
Watchman 

| Whisper of love 

| Widow Malone 
Willie Riley 


| Work, niggers 


Wounded hussar 
Yankee doodle 
Ye merry birds 


Zelma Lee 
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8 Cyelopedic Boo 


MERICAN 


Universal Knowledae 





A Massive Volume of 1340 Pages and 250 Illustrations. 
PRICE $2.00. GIVEN FOR THREE SUBSCRIPTIONS, POST-PAID. 


It comprises a detailed history of all nations from the earliest 


period to the present time. 


Also a practical aud ready Law Guide 


for all occasions, with the special laws of each Siate and territory. 
It contains a very complete condensed Bible Cyclopedia and a com- 
prehensive Family Cyclopedia, embracing a family doctor, domestic 
economy, and numerous other matters relating to society. We would 
| especially call attention to the statistical part of this Cyclopedic 


Book which is a great feature of this work. 


How many people there 


are who have felt the need of such an array of statistics to refer to, 
and who would have willingly paid more than twice the price of the 


book could they have secured them. 


Many will be intensely inter- 


i! ested in these important national items and thereby will feel that 


||| they must have the book anyway. 


No other work contains such a 


| chapter of statistics and their great value to all intelligent men is 
greater onthis account. 


From no other source can a person find so 


much valuable informa'iom about the progress and development of 


our country. 


In addition there is also included a vast amount of valuable in- 

i formation of every day need gathered from reliable sources by com- 
|| petent: authorities. This volume is an indispensable addition to every 
every home, and an invaluable adviser, assistant, and reference book 
Workers of all ages, and in all grades and positions 
} in life, professional men, business men, men of leisure, mechanics, 
students, housekeepers, the young and old, can use this book for 
consultation and by it secure knowledge and enlightenment on matters 


for every one. 


of every day, as well as concerning scientifie questions. 


It is finely 


printed on white paper and is bound in the best of style in English 
cloth with gilt embossed back. It is nearly 8 inches long, 2 inches 
thick, and weighs 23 pounds. 

Attention is invited to the brief review below, which will give 
some general idea of its value. 


PARTIAL LIST OF CONTENTS: 


Introduction of man; Medes 
ANCIENT HISTORY. and Persians: early State of 
Greece; Wars of Greece and Rome; events to the Death 
of Cesar: Rome as an Empire; corruption of Christian- 
ity; Decline and Fall of the Western Empire. 

The Times of Mohammed; 
THE MIDDLE AGES. the Times of Charlemange; 
Conquests of Africa, Spain. Exypts House of Saxony: In- 
crease of Papal Power; Papal Power at its greatest 
height; Decline of Papal Power and Formation of the 
Great Monarchies. 


State of France; Germany and 
MODERN HISTORY. other Monarchies; Times of 
Charles V.; Times of Louis XIV.; England to the Revolu- 
tion; Spanish Succession; Period of Comparative Repose; 
Times of Frederic Il; American Revolution: Times of 
the French Revolution; Peninsular War and Invasion of 
Russia; Times of Louis Phillippe; Times of the Continen- 
tal Revolution; History of the Old World down to date. 
Chronological History from 
AMERICAN HISTORY. discovery to present time; 
Landing of Pilgrims at Plymouth: Indian Wars; Clai- 
borne’s Rebellion; King Philip’s War; Wars with Indi- 
ans and French; Revolutionary War; Formation of U. 8S. 
Government; Washington elected President; War of 1812; 
Mexican War; War of Rebellion; Grant’s clection; Cen- 
tennial Exhibition. etc., ete. No important events are 
omitted. U.S. History brought down to President Cleve- 


land’s administration. f ; 
Full information about 
Agreements 


LAW FOR THE PEOPLE. and_Con- 
tracts, Assignments, Patents, Copyrights, Trade Marks, 
Bills of Sale, Mortgages, Bonds, Liens, Deeds, Wills, Di- 
vorce Laws of each State; Landlord and Tenant, and laws 
between them, Taxes, Licenses, Die Bills. Orders, Re- 
ceipts, Partnerships, Power of Attorney. Releases, Liabil- 
ities of Minors, Liabilities of Teamsters. Expressimen, 
Owners of Vessels, Carriages, Railroads. Forms are given 
for the proper and legal methods of drawing up papers of 
every nature. Special laws are also given for each State 
governing Arrests, Assignments, descent of Property. Di- 
voree, Exemptions, Legal Rate of Interest, Judgments, 
Limitation. Rights of Married Women, Qualifications of 


Voters, Wills, ete. 

Diseases and how to cure them 
DOCTOR AT HOM » by simple, harmless remedies; 
list of simple mediciues which every family should keep 
on hand. with doses of each: Signs used by Physicians in 
writing prescriptions, Dictionary of medical terms, Poul- 
tices, Remedies for poisons, to ‘resuscitate drowned per- 
sons, about Deafness, How to preserve the eyesight, Vac- 
cination, Management of the sick-room, Care of the teeth, 
Exercise, Pure air, Diseases of Infants and Children, and 
what to do for them: List of common roots and herbs, 
Hints conducive to good health; Use of tobacco and snuff, 
Vapor, Sulphur and Fumigating baths; Liebig’s theory of 
Life, Health and Disease. 


’ 

EVERY LADY $ COOK BOOK. Carving; Remarks 
upon Cooking Utensils, Manner of Setting the Table, 
Cooking Meats. How to boil, to Cook Poultry and Game. 
Meat Gravies, Soups and Broths, Fish, Vegetables, Fruits, 
Jellies, Bread, Puddings, Pies, Cake, 10 Cook for the sick, 
Drink for the sick, about Yeast, Tea, Coffee, Pickles, Cat- 

Choice Medical Compounds, 


FAMILY CYCLOPEDIA, (sice Medics comnts 


wife’s and Family Receipts, Hints ang Advice to make 
Different Colors, Secrets and Useful Arts, about Parlor 
Plants, Birds and rules for their care. ete. sill tat 

TIQUETTE AND POLITENESS. troanetion: 


Notes of Invitation, Kind of Paper to Use, Styles for Cards, 


Easy method of 


the largest and most valuable books ever published. 


We have enumerated above a partial list of the contents of this great book ; to give a complete list 
would take up too much valuable space; it is a_vast collection of useful knowledge and one of 


Notes and Invitations, How to Address, Language of Fine 
ger Ring. Rules for Conversation, Interesting information 
for ladies and gentlemen, about style and dress. 


BIBLE CYCLOPEDIA. Analysis of the Old and New 


Testaments, Proper Names in 
each, a Table of Affinity Forbidden to Marry, Passages 
from Old Testament quoted in the New, Scripture Weights 
and Measures, a Table of Time, Chronological Index, 
table of officers and condition of men, Judea, Palestine. 
and the Holy Land. 


MISCELLANEOUS Chairman’s Guide for the orderly 
I e conduct of public meetings and 
debate. Manual of hints for Farmers and Farmers’ 
Wives. Early settlers and settlements of the United 
States. Troops of the American Revolution furnished by 
each State. Battles and Losses of the Revolutionary war. 
Signers of the Declaration of Independence. Population 
of the Towns and Cities of the United States having a pop- 
ulation of 10,000 or upward. Salaries of the principal ofli 
cers of the United States. Estimated population of the 
Earth. Population of the United States by Races, with 
per cent of increase. Area and population of each of the 
United States. The world’s production of Coal, Lron and 
Steel. Occupations of the people of the United States; 
Religious Denominations in the United States. The larg- 
est Rivers in the World; areas of the principal Oceans, 
Seas. Bays and Lakes of the World. Location of the 
United States Free Landsgand facts and figures about 
them. Legal Holidays of different States, Wedding Anni- 
versaries. Facts and Statistics of every State in the 
Union. How interest increases, interest tables, ready 
reckoner, table of wages by day and week. Rates of mor- 
tality, Expectation of Life at all ages. List of mythologi 
cal and classical names; Ancient names. Values of gold 
and silver foreign coins in U. 8S. Money. Words and 
phrases used in busines; Legal weights, Capacities, ete. 
Christian names of men and women; Dictionary of musical 
terms. sanks, Banking, Counterfeits, Greenbacks aud 
National Notes; List of counterfeit bills in circulation; 
Penalty for mutilating coin. Increase and expenses ol 
United States government. Number, Terms of office, Sal- 
aries and time of meeting of State and Territorial legisla- 
tures; Heads or Rulers of Principal Nattons of the World. 
Abbreviations in writing and printing. Debts, Revenues, 
Expenditures and Commerce of Nations. Table of Time, 
Distances, and Hours by rail from New York to the prin 
cipal cities in United States. Table of Geographical Dis- 
coveries, Geographical Voeabulary. Weights and Meas- 
ures of United States and other counties. 


PICTURES OF NOTED PEOPLE. iri" 


Danto, Tasso, Gutenberg, the inventoy of Printing, Henry 
the VII, Queen Elizabeth, Oliver "Cromwell, George 
and Martha Washington, Empress Josephine, Emperor 
William, Bismarck, Generals Meade. Grant, Sherman, 
Sheridan, Hancock, Thomas, Kilpatrick, Hunter, Butler 
Mc Dowell, Burnside, Hooker, McClellan, Fremont, Admiral 
Farragut, Commodores Porter, Dahlgren, Goldsboro, Foote, 
Du Pont, and others. Above-mentioned illustrations are 
oo of the great nuinber given; there are over 250 alto- 
vether. 


HISTORICAL ILLUSTRATIONS, ‘Asie ti 

e of Egyptians, 
Ruins of Babylon, Mount Ararat, William the Conqueror 
landing in England, Statue of Peter the Great at St Peters- 
burg. Joan of Arc, Edinburg Castle. Massacre of Settlers, 
Sattle of Lexington. Insta'lation of Washington. Battle of 
Trafalgar, Battle of Waterloo, Fight between Chesapeake 
and Shannon, Battle of Lake Champlain, Battle of Buena 
Vista, Battle of Lookout Mountain, Engagement between 
Monitor and Merrimac. 


It is a very handsome volume and one that should 


find a place in every American household. For a present no better selection could be made than a copy 


of this work. no library is complete without it” It is a grand achievement of bookmaking. 


9 95 


We supply this valuable book including the American Agriculturist one year. post-paid, for $2.25. 


AGRICULTURIST. 
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The American Standard of Perfection, 
Given for 3 Subscribers, 


This book is the recognized standard work 
Poultry in this country. and has been adopted he 
the American Poultry As- 7 
sociation. Every poultry- 
grower should own a copy 
for frequent reference. [1 
contains a comyl-te dc- 
scription of all the recog- 
nized varieties of fowls, in- 
cluding turkeys, ducks and 
geese ; gives instructions to 
judges; glossary of techni- 
cal terms and nomencla- 
ture. The different breed< 
are classed and the seale of _ = 
points for each listed. ‘The division of each class 
into varieties, and the disqualifications, standard 
weights, and minute descriptions of both male and 
female of each variety make this work invaluable 
It contains 244 pages, and is handsomely bound in 
cloth, embellished with title in gold on front cover 

Price, post-paid, $1; with the American Agricul. 
urist one year, $1.75; or with a two years’ subserip- 
tion for $2.50, 


=o 


No. 27. Pocket Atlas of the World. 
Given for 1 New Subscriber. 

This book js 
brimful of in- 
formation. It 
contains 92 ¢ol- 
ored maps ‘em- 
bracing every 
state and terri- 
tory in the 
United States, 
and every coun- 
try in the world, 
and is illustra- 
ted by more 
than 100 colored 
diagrams, 
tables, ete. 
There are 95 
pages of clearly 
printed and in- 
structive mat- 
ter, giving the 
latest: statistics, 
In this book 

ae - may be found 
the area and population of the various countries, 
their principal products, exports and imports, 
length of rivers, area of seas and lakes, and tells in 
small space a surprising amount of accurate in- 
formation in regard to the history, government, 
climate, population, etc., of each region. It is 
neatly bound in durable cloth covers neatly deco- 
rated. 

Price 25 cents. post-paid. 





ae 


American Agriculturist Handy Binder. 
Given for 1 New Subscriber and 10 cents 
Aduitional. 


The Binder is en- 
tirely new, and dif- 
ferent from any- 
thing heretofore 
offered. 2 

The binding is j 
admirably effected 
by the use of slen- 
der spring brass 9 
binding loops with @ 
a U-shaped projec- 
tion in their centers 
designed to enclasp @ 
a binding-cord suit- 
ably fastened to §¥ 
the covers. The § 
corners are made 
of a very strong, 


flexible material, 

the back being wl 

of strong cloth, a I Tih i i 

American Agricult- ZAM: ni i J 

urist is stamped on | i 7 

the front cover in Bagi FL FB 

gilt letters. Sy x 
With this Binder a year’s numbers can be pro- 

served in good shape. At the end of the year the 

volume ean be laid aside all attached, and the 

Binder used for the next volume, and so on each 
ear. 

. Full directions accompanying each Binder. 


Price 50 cents, post-paid. With the American 
Agriculturist one year, $1,60, 
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j These Books Will Be Found Invaluable to Every Farmer, or to Any One Interested in Rural Affairs, 
- These Four Books Contain 940 Pages of Reading Supplemented by Over 770 Illustrations, 
We will send any one of these books for 50 cents each, post-paid; or, with the AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST one year, $1.60. ° 
i All four will be sent for $2 post-paid, and in addition will include A YEAR’S SUBSCRIPTION TO THE AMERICAN AGRICULTUR- 
. IST, FREE. For $2.75 we will send the AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST for two years and all four books, post-paid. These books have 
: never before been offered for less than ONE DOLLAR EACH, but we have just issued a special edition for the exclusive use of the sub- 
scription department of the AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST. They are printed on good paper, neatly bound in flexible cloth covers 
and every one interested in the subjects treated should own them. 
b 


_ PROFITS IN POULTRY, = FENCES, GATES AND BRIDGES, 


256 PAGES. 100 ILLUSTRATIONS. | 188 PAGES. 300 ILLUSTRATIONS. 


; : Many works have been published upon rural architecture, and almost number 

2 Treats on the following subjects: POULTRY-RAISING—GENERAL POULTRY | slans, not only for the dwelling, but also for barns and all out-buildings;  ~ thine , 
HOUSES—SPECIAL PURPOSE POULTRY HOUSES—POULTRY-HOUSE CONVEN- ss is = veal ag among a Revit eg Some erg fences, Sates sae ridges. It a 

els iE ob te Saeaelahns rig aa ee ear es Pca las not come before its time. Multitudes throughout the country w be glad to secu - 

IENCES-NATURAL INCUBATION—CARE OF CHICKENS—COOPS—ARTIFICIAL sucha work. It is packed full of most useful information. Who that lives on a farm, 
{NCUBA TION—PREPARA TION—CAPONIZING—POULTRY-KEEPING AS A BUSI- or in any country village, has not been compelled to give time and thought and work to 
NESS—HINTS ABOUT MANAGEMENT—POPULAR BREEDS—DISEASES OF | {ither fence or gate or bridge, if not to all these, about his house? The three hundred 
POULTRY — PARASITES UPON POULTRY — RAISING TURKEYS — RAISING thule eates toe ae 1ose Of fences, gates, etc., which have been made and used and 
GEESE—RAISING DUCKS—ORNAMENTAL POULTRY—THEORY AND PRAC- 


' po TABLE OF CONTENTS. 





oo bee 


| CONTAINS 100 ILLUSTRATIONS sicrcrtinsresatnsco mec | pais and other Primitive Fences, Virginia Ral ; 
cessful raising of poultry—equally tail and Other Primitive Fences. rginia Rail Fence; Laying a Rail Fence; 
, , : : Ss g and W x; A Fence of Stakes TS; ence; Fene 
valuable to the amateur fancier, the professional breeder, or the farmer. eienie te taawce: Ghee Sonemen —— Riders; A Pole Fence; Fences for Soil ‘ 
, 
. _ Stone and Sed a. How a Stone Wall Should be Built; Building a Stone 
| TH OR OU CS MH LY P RACTICAL. ence: ae | a ng Stones; Re-enforcing a Stone Wall; A Composite Fence; A 
: a _ » ™ 3 j ar y ” S5 * "eS " 2 Ss jee | re 
‘ Embodying the experiences and practices of the most most prominent and rans ire. eee e bene og es for Land Subject to Overflow; & 


successful poultry-raisers—which has at once become the recognized authority. Picket Fences. A Good Garden Fence: A Southern Picket Fence; Fences of 
Split Pickets; Ornamental Picket Fences; Rustic Picket Fences; Light Picket Fences; 


FOR ALL LOGALITIES The teachings pf the work are not of a local character | Hand-Made Wire and Picket Fences; Fences of Wire and Pickets. 
s but are adapted for all localities and cli- Barb-Wire Fence. Statistics and Forms of Barb Wire; How to Set Barb Wire 


mates. To the novice as well as tothe most experienced poultryman it.is of inesti- Fence; Unreeling and Stretching Barb Wire; Wire Stretchers; Building Wire Fence on 

mable value whatever the object may be, the production of eggs, broilers, table or Uneven Ground. 

market fowls. The chapter on artificial incubation alone is worth many times Fences of Barb Wire and Boards. Combined Wire and Board Fence; A 
: . Bracketed Fence; Dog-Proof Fence. 


“ice of the book to any one engaged in poultry-raising as a business. ; 
the pric ; ; Hedges. The Best Hedge Plants; Planting and Care of Osage Hedges; Hedges for 
the South; Ornamental Hedges and Screens. 


Portable Fences and Hurdles. Portable Board Fences: Portable Fences of 


66 Poles and Wire; Portable Fences for Windbreaks; Portable Poultry-Fences; Portable 
55 Folding-Fence; Temporary Wire and Iron Fences. 
Fences for Streams and Gullies. Flood Fences; Portable Wire Fence; Water 
fi ing-Place in a Creek. 


Making and Setting Posts. Making Fence Posts; A Post-Holder; Driving 
Fence Posts by gre a ri a — bpd oy Splitting: A Powerful nh eg od Set- 
ibi y ¥ Js é al y s ting a Gate Post; Live Post ending a Split Post; Hook for Wiring Posts; Drawing 
Describing Numerous Useful and Labor-Sav ing Appliances, Fence Posts: Lifting ~~ ; Hand; Splicing Fence Posts; Application of Wood Pre- 
which will be found of great value in every de- Es ee ee ; 
: = ‘ ian Gates ard Fastenings. Wooden Gates; A Very Substantial Farm Gate; A 
partment of Farm Work. Strong and Neat Gate; Light Iron Gates; Self-closing Gates; Gate for a Village Lot; A 
Chinese Door or Gate Spring; Lifting Gates; Rustic Gates; Balance Gates; Gate for 

Snowy Weather; West India Farm Gates; Gate Hinges of Wood; Double Gates; Double 
198 PAGES 250 ILLUSTRATIONS Latehed Gates; Improved Slide Gate; A Conitbined Hinge and Sliding Gate; Gates of 
? . Wood and Wire; A Good and Cheap Farm Gate; An Improved Wire Gate; Taking up 


the Sag in Gates; Good Gate Latches; Top Hinge of Farm Gate; Gateways in Wire 





——- 









" : en P . aaa ae 4 : ; Fence. 
Every one who owns or lives upon a farm—every gardener and householder—in fact ‘ , > . 
é 4 . ‘ : z F . - Ss 2S. ., *kets: » s: Si Y _ 7 $v, . “ 
everybody who is interested in contrivances and appliances for labor-saving—will' be Wickets and Stiles Iron W ickets; Wooden Wickets h tiles for Wire Fencing. : 
ss i fil book : Fence Law. Fencing Out or Fencing in; Division Fences; Highway Fences; 
glad to have this useful book. What is'a Legal Fence ? Railroad Fences. 


Country Bridges and Culverts. Strength of Bridges; Braces and Trusses; 


it Describes and Illustrates Abutments, Piers and Railings; Bridges for Gullies; Road Culverts. 


Vehicles, roliers, harrows, and markers; racks, mangers, stanchions, and troughs; wells, 


pumps, cisterns: stump-pullers and derricks; small tools; appliances for the barn. past- t] - a 8 
ure, and dairy; for handling hay, corn fodder, and fertilizers: appliances for slaught- 
ering hogs and curing the meat; appliances for the garden and orchard, ete. | 


A REVOLUTION IN INVENTIONS There is probably more pleasure and profit to be obtained from the cultivation of 
{ . the best varieties of small fruits than from any other branch of farming. Thousands of 
families have been made independent from their cultivation. There is a constantly in- 
The time has long gone by when men were compelled to work their farms with the creasing demand for a good quality of small fruits, and as a rule no apparent prospects 
simplest, roughest implements, * main strength ” being what they depended upon chiefly of the markets being fully supplied. : 

- getting through the daily round of toil. All that is changed, and wonderfully for the This is the first work exclusively devoted 
a This most useful and attractive work, with its two hundred and fifty illus THE RECOGNIZED AUTHORITY. to Small Fruits, and is the recognized au 
etter. 10s ae sh od sabe re 5 si a thority. It is equally adapted to the needs and requirements of the private cultivato 
trations, gives a good idea of what revolutions many inventions have wrought in the and the market grower. 


IT TELLS HOW TO MAKE SIMPLE APPLIANCES RESULTS OF EXPERIENCE. 





It econ y oe results of yoars x octet frait-arewin . ae tee Pag: F 
hie , ‘ » work >—which secure comfor > ani g whole ground of propagating Sma ‘ruits, Their Culture, Varie'ies, Packing hy 
‘ beneigas > ne 500 ee - path pecoconvmlagge Pagyeinagrlgananerlionne for Market, ete. While very fullon the other fruits, the Currants and Raspberries ‘= 
farm—which supply the house with good water—which save time and are a constant have been more carefully elaborated than ever before, and in this important part of his 
help. There are chapters on appliances for the barn, pasture, and dairy; for book the author has had the invaluable counsel of Charles Downing. 
the garden and orchard; for handling hay and corn fodder; for slaught- F UITS TREATE BARBERRY, STRAWBERRY. RASPBERRY, é 
ering and curing the meat. There are descriptions and illustrations of wells, THE R ae - ap Bae eT ey GH ANGEEEY woo. " 
pumps, cisterns, and filters; of stump-pullers, derricks, and slings; of ve- PANTY. LHEPERDIAL Call the processes of propaga ion, root grating, cont 


hicles, rollers, harrows, and markers. 


ding, ete., are described and illustrated. 
List of Contents.—CHAPTERI. Racks, Mangers, Stanchions, Troughs.—II. Vehi | 
cles, Rollers, ears, oul Harrows.—III. Small Tools and pacar pete INSECT ENEMIES AND REMEDIES. 


ees for the Barn, Pasture, and Dairy.—V. Wells. Pumps, Cisterns and Filters.—VI. Ap- 


The principal insect enemies of the various fruits are illustrated. Their habits of 





pliances for Handling Hay and Corn Fodder.—VII. Stump-Pullers, Derricks, and Slings.— life are fully treated and simple and inexpensive practical remedies are given 

VIII. Preparing and Handling Fertilizers.—-IX. Appliances for the Garden and Or- for their control and extermination. This feature alone will save thousands of dollars to 
chard.—X. Appliances for Slaughtering Hogs and Curing the Meat. growers every year. 

st of the ¢ iances are of such simple construction that any one, handy i s The chapter on gathering and packing the fruit 

_agedhompes ocscacantictontaeat 3 ‘ ‘ofitable e1 ) no j a ay oe GATHERING AND PACKING. is a valuable one, and in it are figured all the bas- 

of a few tools. can make them, and so find profitable employment on rainy days, or when kets and boxes now in common use. It will prove.an invaluable aid to every one inter- 








other work can not be done. ested in fruit culture. It contains 298 pages and over 120 illustrations. 
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FAMOUS FICTION BY THE WORLD'S GREATEST AUTHORS, 


CIVEN FOR THREE SUBSCRIBERS. 


A Charming Set of Books, Embracing Ten of the Greatest Novels Ever Written, by Ten of the Greatest Authors who ever Lived. A Com. 
plete Set will be sent, post-paid, with a year’s Subscription to the American Agriculturist 


a ed 


If you will study the biographies of the great authors of our day, you will observe that in most instances their reputations were made by the 
a single book. Let but one work that is really great—one masterpiece—emanate from an author’s pen, and though his future efforts may be 
, ange 4 parison, his name will live and his works be read long after the 
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sT LYNNE 


By Mrs. Hen 


| 
aa Unenancee ANP nt 


ea. 7 a. 


production of 
trivial in eom- 


| author has passed away. A well knows New York publishing 
|“! house has issued in uniform and handsome style ten of the week. 


s=xege== est and most famous novels in the English language, and we hay 
rautHors perfected arrangements whereby we are enabled to offer this 
ae handsome and valuable set of books as a premium to our ous 
=. | seribers upoa terms which make them almost a free gift, Ea ‘h 
one of these famous novels was its author’s greatest work—~his 
maslerpiece—the great production that made his name and fam : 
The works comprised in this valuable set of beoks, which me 
published under the general title of “‘Famous Fiction by the 
World’s Greatest Authors,” are as follows: ‘ 
EAST LYNNE, By Mrs. Henry Wood. 
JANE EYRE, By Charlotte Bronte. 
JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN, By Miss Mulock 
ADAM BEDE, By George Eliot. 
THE WOMAN IN WHITE, By Wilkie Collins, 
LADY AUDLEY’S SECRET, By Miss M. EF. Braddon 
! VANITY FAIR, By W. M. Thackeray. : 
f| THE LAST DAYS OF POMPEII, By Sir E. Bulwer 
Bf Ss Lytton. 
{ THREE GUARDSMEN, By Alexander Dumas, 
UT YOURSELF IN HIS PLACH, By Charles Reade. 
Each of these great and powerful works is known the world 
over and read in every civilized land. Each is intensely inter- 
esting, yet pure and elevating in moral tone. They are published 


ry| Wood: 


ABRIGED 


complete, unchanged and unabridged, in ten separate volumes, with very handsome and artistic paper covers, all uniform, thus making a charming set of books 


which will be an ornament to the home. 


They are printed from new type, clear, bold and readable, upon paper of excellent quality. Altogether it isa delight- 


ful set of books—more valuable than a set of any singleauthor’s works, because it comprises the greatest work of ten different authors, and we are most happy 
to be enabled to afford our subscribers an opportunity of obtaining such splendid books upon such terms as we can give. i 

We will send, as stated, the ten great novels above named, comprising the complete set of “Famous Fiction by the World’s Greatest Authors,”’ by mail 
post-paid, in connection with a year’s subscription to the American Agriculturist on receipt of only $1.75, or we will send the complete set free and post-paid 


for a club of 3 subscribers. 





No. 262. The National Standard Dictionary. 


Given for 2 Subscribers. 


This Dictionary is a universal hand-book for ready reference, handsomely 
illustrated, neatly printed with plain type, on good paper, and bound in hand- 


some cloth binding. 
608 Pages. This book 
contains 608 pages, and is a 
ronouncing lexicon of the 
nglish language, to which 
is added an appendix of use- 
ful and valuableinformation, 
containing a compilation of 
facts for reference on various 
subjects, being an epitome of 
matters historical, statistical 
biographical, political, geo- 
graphical, and of general in- 


terest. 

40,000 Words. This 
Dictionary contains about 
40,000 words, correctly spell- 
ed, properly pronounced and 
'@ exactly defined—this num- 
ber being all the words 
e needed for daily use. 
wr 700 Illustrations. This 

{ONS reference book contains 700 
iLLU STRAT pictorial illustrations, repre- 
~ senting birds, animals, fishes, 
insects, plants, flowers,seeds, 
implements. perfectly show- 
ing hundreds of objects 
found in mechanics, mathe- 
matics, geometry, architec- 
ture, military, naval, botany, 
and the animal, vegetable 
and mineral kingdoms, in- 
terspersed through 608 pages, in connection with the word and definition, 
showing at a glance what a thing is and means far better than the best word 
definition. ; 
Besides being a complete Dictionary, with 700 illustrations, it contains 
concise, important and correct articles on the following subjects. viz: 
Abbreviations in common use; a full table of Synonyms. This table is of 
the greatest value to those who would write and speak smoothly and correctly ; 
a Biographical Register, containing date of birth and death of the famous 
personages of history. art, science, litera'ure, religion and politics, from the 
earliest known times to the present. This information alone is worth the price 
of the book; Foreizn Words and Phrases; American Geographical Names; 
Sobriquets given to American States, ete.; Tables of Weights and Measures; 
Tables of Metric System; Marks and Rules for Punctuation; Divisions of 
Time; Simple Rules for Spelling; Use of Capital Letters; Parliamentary 
Rules and Usages; Valuable Information for Business Men; Sizes of Books 
and Papers; Geographical Statistics: Census of Cities, ete.; Distance Tables; 
Coinage Tables, and various other information. , 
The regular price of this Dictionary is $1. We offer it for only 60 cents, 
post-paid, or with the American Agriculturist one year, $1.60. 
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American Agriculturist, Bound. 
Given for 6 Subscribers or for 3 Subscribers and 75 cents, 


It would be impossibie 

Y, for one to procure any 
eg other set of volumes con- 
Hy taining so much of interest 
and great value upon all 
matters pertaining to far- 
mers, gardening, and the 
household, for anything 
like the sum which will 
secure the bound back 
pumbers of the American 

j Agriculturist. Every num- 

H ber is packed full of useful 
esr yr ivey, reading matter for every 
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ab it ea I ast one in the home—the boys 
Basil lei Wi and girls being kept in 
A kl i mind as well as_ their 
Dale a elders. The illustrations 
HORT AR are unexcelled and abun- 
1 i 


i 
dant, and a source of con- 
— ate stant delight as our read- 
he Ihreosl |i ers testify by thousands, 
me Soa” §='Twelv dinary books 
= sare 52 Sore 2 welve ordinary books, 
~  gosting $1.50 each, con- 
tain no more reading matter than is found in a single annual volume of this 
periodical, with its many and varied subjects, its one thousand illustrations, 
and its full index for reference. 
We will send one of these annual volumes, neatly bound in cloth, gilt 
back, for $2. Ifsent by mail, $2.50. 
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Winner’s Musical Instruction Books. 


These Books are complete instructors in the use of the various musical 
instruments mentioned, and are intended to be used with or without the 
services of a teacher. By following carefully the directions given you may 
become a good player, and at a mere fraction of the cost of a teacher, who 
charges from $1 to $3 per lesson. Each book gives the rudiments of music 
in general, and follows with full directions for using the instrument in hand. 
with musical dictionary, also exercises and a large collection of the new and 
popular melodies of the day; including songs, dance musie¢, airs, with varia- 
tions, reveries, etc. Our list comprises books fur the following instruments: 


VIOLIN, FLAGEOLET, CONCERTINA, 
GUITAR, CLARIONET, BANJO, 
FLUTE, VIOLONCELLO, CORNET, 
FIFE, GERMAN ACCORDION, 
Any one of the above sent post-paid for 50 cents, or given for one new 


subscriber and 10 cents extra. ’ , . 
Any three sent for $1, post-paid, or given for 3 subscribers, 
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THE PEER 








NEW, GREATLY IMPROVED AND ENLARGED. MORE NEW MAPS AND HANDSOME ILLUSTRATIONS. 
ROYAL EDITION. IN HANDSOME AND HEAVY LEATHERETTE BOARD COVERS, WITH RICH GOLO ORNAMENTAL TITLE. 


The Peerless is the First Atlas Publishing the Gensus of 1890, 


It Gives the Population of Each State and Territory in 1890, the Population of Every County in the United States in'1890, and 
the Population of the Important American Cities in 1890. 


PROFUSELY ILLU 


of the various states, and the Grand and Sublime Mountain Scenery of tue Far West, 
tures enable the reader to gain a better and more correct knowledge of the subjects illustrated than may be obtained in any other way. 


tries t 
These pie 


STRATED. : 





The new edition for 1890-91 has been eularged to make room for many fine pictures, showing 
capitol buildings, principal buildings and main points of interest in the large cities, indus- 
side which the famous Alps of the European continent dwindle almost to insignificance. 


Only $2 for the Atlas and the American Agriculturist one year; The Atlas alone, $1.50 Post-paid, or given for 3 Subscribers, 


The “Peerless Atlas” Meets the px 


Wants of the People. 


Only a year ago the first copies of the Peerless 
Atlas were issued, and yet the demand for it is 
probably greater than for any other atlas publish 
ed. Itcould not be otherwise, containing, as it 
loes. Jarger and better maps of the principal 
American states than are given in atlases costing 
210.00 to $15.00 each. 


The edition for 1890-91, contains a number of 


New Maps Never Before Published, | | 


Making it the most desirable of any. In both 
maps and statistical information it has been brought 
down to the latest date. 


It is Equal to Any $10.00 Atlas 


As a reference book, giving concise and correct 
information about the world, all aranged so that 
any subject may be found at once, making it of un- 
told value to all who aim to keep up with the 
progressive spirit of the times. The intelligent 
person who reads of the Stanley expedition in 
Africa, or of the recent important events concern- 
ing Heligoland, or who reads dispatches concerning 
the insurrection in the Argentine Republic, or the 
wars between the Central American states, and 
notes the important news telegraphed daily from 
all parts of the earth, must have an accurate and 
comprehensive atlas of the world to properly 
understand their geographical location. 

In this age of intelligence, when knowledge is so 
easily attained, there is no excuse for ignorance. 
You can keep up with the times, at very little ex- 
pense, by having at hand a copy of the latest edition 
of the “Peerless Atlas of the World,” the only atlas 
of equal value ever offered at so low a price. 


All mailed to any address, postage paid by us. 





Size, Open, 14 by 22 Inches; Closed, 14 by il Inches. 


The Peerless Atlas gives the County Seat 
of each county. 

By the reference index, the counties and 
county seats may be readily found in the 
maps, without loss of time. 

The maps are handsomely colored, most 
of them in 6 colors. 

ft contains Colored County Maps of all 
the States and Territories. 

All Countries on the face of the earth are 
shown. 

Has the latest Railroad Maps, and Rivers 
and Lakes are accurately located. 

All the Large Cities of the World are 
shown on the maps. 

It gives a Classified List of all Nations of 
the Earth, with Form of Government, 
Geographical Location, Size and Popula- 
tion. 

Population of Each State in the Union for 
the past 50 years. 

A Condensed History of Each State in the 
Union. 

Number of Miles of Railroad in Each State. 

The Peculiarities of Soil and Climate, to- 
gether with the Chief Productions, Prin- 
cipal Industries and Wealth of Each 
State. 

The Educational and Religious Interests 
of Each State. 

The Popularand Electoral Votes for Presi- 
dent in 1880, 1884 and 1888, by States. 
List of all the Presidents of the United 

States. 

The Agricultural Productions of the 
United States. 

The Mineral Products of the United 
States. 

The Homestead Laws and Civil Service 

A Baler ach Other Information that Should 

be in Every Home, Store, Office and Count-, 

ing-Room. 


THE PEERLESS ATLAS IS BETTER IN EVERY WAY AND CONTAINS LARGER AND FINER MAPS THAN ARE 


So compact has been the arrangement of the descriptive and historical pages, that 
mly a careful investigation will reveal the great mass of valuable information given, all 
so grouped and classified that any part of it may be found with a moment’s search. 


departinent comprises 


viving their geographical location, area, population and form of government. 


rhe heights of mountains and the lengths of the greatest rivers are accurately given, 


according to the best calculations. 


This 


A GENERAL DESCRIPTION OF THE WORLD, giving its physical feat- 
ures—form, density, temperature. motion, the seasons, climatie conditions, winds and 
currents; distribution of land and water; races of people and their religions; a historical 
chapter on polar explorations; also the most complete list of nations ever published, 


FOUND IN $5.00 AND $10.00 ATLASES. 


THE ILLUMINATED DIAGRAMS’OF THE SOLAR SYSTEM convey 
instruction in astronomy in such simple form as to be easily understood by every person, 
and their careful study ¢an not fail to give a fair knowledge of the starry heavens, with 


the earth’s relative positic 
ALSO SPECIAL 
accurately giving their geogray 
reported population, char: 
ment; the army and navy; 
productions, with values 0 
telegraph lines, ete., ete. 


m among the heavenly bodies. ” 

DESCRIPTIONS OF PRINCIPAL COUNTRIES, 
yhical positions, size, history, water courses; the latest 
ties of the people, their religious beliefs; form ofgovern- 
educational statistics; naming the principal industries and 
f imports and exports; shipping interests, railroad facilities, 


The Peerless Atlas Gives Information About the Following Countries, all of Which are Shown on the Maps: 





















Abyssinia. Brazil. |Desert of Sahara. 
Afghanistan. British America. (District of 
Africa. British Burmab. Dominica. 
Alabama. | British Columbia. Dutch Guiana. 
Alaska Territory. {British Guiana. Eastern Hemisphere. 
Alexandrialand. | British Honduras. E i 
Algeria. British India. Ecuador. 
Alsace-Lorraine. Brunswick. | Egypt. 

Anam. |Bu a. | i 

Andorra. Burmah. |Europe. 

Angola. |\California. | Fiji Islands. 
Anhalt. | Cambodia. |Florida. 

Arabia. |Canada. |France, 
Argentine Republic. |Candia. 

Arizona Territory. |Cape Colony. |French Guiana. 
Arkansas. |Central America. |Galicia. 

Asia. Ceylon. |Georgia. 

Asiatic Russia. Chili. |Germany. 
Australia. China. |Gibralter. 
Austria. Chinese Empire. (Gotha. 
Austro-Hungary. Coburg. i\Greece. 

Baden. Cochin China. Greenland. 
Bahamas. ;}Colombia, United Guatemala. 
Barbary States. | States of. Guiana. 

Bavaria. | Colorado. Hayti. 

Belgium. Congo Free State. Hawaii. 
sechuana. Connectieut. Hemispheres,Maps of 
seloochistan. Corea. the. 

Bhotan. Corsica Heligoland., 
Birkenfeld. Costa Rica. | Herzegovina. 
Bohemia. Cuba. 

Bokhara. | Cypress. | Hohenzollern. 
Bolivia. | Dalmatia. | Holiand. 

Borneo. Delaware. |Honduras. 
Bosnia. Denmark. Hungary. 


“astern Roumelia. 


land and Wales. 


|Freneh Cochin China. 


|Hessen Darmstadt. 


lTeelana. 


Coluinbia. |Tdaho. 


Illinois. 
India. 


Indian Archipelago. 


Indiana. 
Indian Territory. 
Indo-China. 





|Manitoba. 
Maryland. 
Massachusetts. 
Mecklenberg. 
|Meiningen. 
Mexico. 


| 
| 
| 


Independent States of Michigan. 


India. 
Iowa. 
Ireland. 

Isle of Man. 
Italy. 
Jamaica. 
Japan. 
Java. 
Jerusalem. 
KaimtchatKa. 
Kansas, 
Kentucky. 
Khiva. 
Labrador. 
408. 
Lapland. 
Lauenberg. 
Liberia. 
Lippe. 
Long Island. 
{Louisiana 
Lower Nubia. 
Luxemburg. 
Madagascar. 
Maine. 


Malay Archipelago. 


IT SHOULD BE IN EVERY HOME, STORE, OFFICE AND COUNTING-ROOM IN THE LAND. 


| Minnesota. 

| Mississippi. 

| Missouri. 

| Mongolia. 
|Montana. 
|Montenegro. 
|Moravia. 
|/Moroeco. 
Mozambique. 
Natal. 
Nebraska. 





|Nevada. 

iNew Brunswick. 
Newfoundland. 
New Guinea 
New Hampshire. 
New Jersey. 


iNew Mexico, Territory 


| ot. 

iNew South Wales. 
New York. 

New Zealand. 

| Nicaragua. 

North America. 





Roumania. as. 
North Polar Chart. Russia. Transvaal. — 
Sahara. Transylvania. 
San Domingo. Thibet. 
North west Territories| Sandwich Islands. Tripoli. 
San Marino. Tonquin. 
San Salvador. Tunis. 
Sardinia. Turkey in Asia. 
Saxony. |Turkey in Europe. 


iSchleswig-Holstein. (Tyrol. 
|Schwarzburg. United States of 





{Scotland. America. 
Senegambia. United States of Co- 

Free! Servia. | lombia. 
Siam. Upper Nubia. 
Siberia. Uruguay. 
|Sierra Leone. Utah Territory 
| Silesia. Venezuela. 
{Soudan. Vermont. 
|Society Island. Victoria. 
South Africa. Virginia. 
|South America. Waldeck. 

2 }South Australia. Wales. 
Philippine Islands. | South Carolina. Washington. 
i |South Dakota. West Australia. 
| Spain. West Indies. 
| Spitzbergen. West Virginia. 
Is-'Suez_Canal. Western Hemisphere. 

|Sweden. Wisconsin. 
| Switzerland. Wurtemburg. 
| Sumatra. Wyoming. 
| Syria. Zanguebar. 
| Tasmania. Zulu Land. 
Tennessee. Zanzibar. 
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A SET OF THE WORKS OF CHARLES DICKENS, 
Unchanged and Unabridged. In Twelve Large Volumes, 
With a Year’s Subscription to American Agriculturist for only 
$2, postpaid. Sent free for a club of only 3 Subscribers. 


The twelve volumes contain the following world-famous works, each one 
of which is published complete, unchanged and absolutely unabridged : 


DAVID COPPERFIELD. 
MARTIN CHUZZLEWIT. 
NICHOLAS NICKLEBY. 
DOMBEY AND SON. 


BLEAK HOUSE. 
LITTLE DORRIT. 

OUR MUTUAL FRIEND. 
PICKWICK PAPERS. 


BARNABY RUDGE AND 
CHRISTMAS STORIES. 


OLIVER TWIST & GREAT 
EXPECTATIONS. 


THE OLD CURIOSITY SHOP 
& THE UNCOMMERCIAL 
TRAVELER. 


A TALE OF TWO CITIES, Z Ze 
HARD TIMES & THE MYs- oe we, 
TERY OF EDWIN DROOD. CHARLES DICKENS. 

The use of modern improved printing, fulding and stitching machinery, 
the present extremely low price of white paper and the great competition in 
the book trade, are the factors which make this wonderful cffer possible. 

Charles Dickens was the greatest novelist who ever lived. No author, 
before or since his time, has won the fame that he achieved, and his works 
are even more popular to-day than during his lifetime. 

The set of Dickens’s Works which we offer as a premium to sub- 
scribers is handsomely printed from entirely new plates, with new type and 
bound in strong paper covers. Bear in mind that we offer, not a single vol- 
ume, but the entire set of twelve volumes, as above, with a year’s subscription 
to American Agriculturist for only $2, which is only 50 cents more then the 
regular subscription price. Our readers, therefore, practically get a set of 
Dickens’s Works in t velve volumes for only 50 cents. 


| 
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Given for only 1 New Subscriber and 10 Cents Additiona} 


By Prof, A. L. Case, M. D., of Auburn (N. Y.) University. 
revised edition, containing nearly 2000 valuable recipes, any 


worth ten times the price of the book. 


cost $300, and every one of them has been tried and proved; and 
Examine the following list of recipes, which are 
No such amount of information was ever 


tee satisfaction. 
of those contained in the work. 


A new and 
; re P one of which jg 
Some of the single recipes in this book 
we guaran- 
only a part 


offered before for so small on amount of money. 


Farmers, Stock Owners and 

Superphosphate of lime, the most. pow- 
erful and active manure in the world, can 
be made on any farm by this receipt for 
$5.75 per ton, applied to potatoes, corn, 
beans, ete. 500 pounds per acre will! pro- 
duce as large a crop as a dressing of barn 
nanure, 200 to 300 pounds peracre on mow- 
ing land will nearly double the cut of grass 
for years to come. Used on wheat, rye, 
oats, barley, buckwheat, garden stuff, fruit 
trees and grape vines, it will insure heavy 
crops even’on poor soils, ripen the crop 
earlier than barn dressing, and is entirely 
free from seeds of weeds. 

Grant’s process of dissolving bones with- 
out expense. 

Haskell’s substitute tor superphosphate 
of lume, a durable and powerful manure, 

Prof. Johuson’s substitute for bone dust, 

To double the value of oat and wheat 
straw for fodder without chafling or cut- 
ting, cost 81 per ton. 

How to renew old orchards effectually. 

To destroy moss on fruit trees. 

Sure remedy for pests on fruit trees, and 
lice on animals. 

How to mend tin-ware by the heat of a 
candle. 

To destroy the bee-moth or miller. 

Composition for marking sheep without 
injury to the wool. 

How to cure the rot in sheep. : 

Composition for improving the wool of 
sheep. 

Best coloring for cheese and butter. 

To keep milk sweet and sweeten sour 
milk. Milkwan’s Secret. 

Washing fluid. saves more than half 
the soap, nearly all the rubbing, does not 
injure the clothes, and saves all bleaching 

Soaps in great variety, 11 kinds. 

Cole’s king of oils for horses and cattle. 

Merchant’s gargling oil. 

Mexican mustang liniment. 


Also, receipts for artists, clothiers, 





Manufacturers’ Department, 

Arabian Condition powders, 

Sloan’s horse ointment. 

Blistering liniment, the very best. 

Embrocation for sprains and SWellings, 

Certain cure for founder by steam in ‘4 
hours. 

Wash for horse bound. To toughen hoof 

Certain cure for poll evil and fistula : 

Never-failing remedy for bots in horses 

Cures for split or broken hoofs, distem. 
per, cough, scratches, wounds, staggers,ete. 

To cure colic in ten minutes. >” 

How to tame the wildest horse. 

Valuable remedies for heaves, 3 kinds 

Positive cure for ringbone and spavin by 
the French paste. Recipe cost $300, which 
was paid after a bad case of ringbone was 
cured on a valuable animal by this process 
Eye weter for horses and cattle. Four ad. 
ditional cures fer ringbone and spavin 
very valuable. Splintand spavin liniment. 
Liniment for sweeny, scours and pin worms 
in horses or cattle. English stable }ini- 
ment, very strong. Colic cure, valuable for 
man or beast, excellent liniment, 50 cents 
ver gallon. For looseness or scouring in 
lorses and cattle. Remedies for saddle or 
harness galls, grease heel, ete. 

To distinguish and cure distemper, 
Physic ball for horses. Physic for cattle, 

Hoof ail in sheep, certain remedy. Black 
dye for mixtures. Black dye for wool, silk, 
or cotton. Red, fine deep color, green, blue, 
yellow, orange, carnation, pink, crimson, 
wine, silver and drab colors, dun and slate 
colors, all shades. 

These receipts for dyeing will be found 
to be of a most superior order, and may be 
implicitly relied on by hat manufacturers 
aud plain and fancy dyers of every deserip- 
tion of goods known to the trade, as the 
best in use, being furnished by a practical 
dyer of nearly thirty years’ experience in 
the business. 


boot, shoe and harness makers, tan- 


ners, furriers, watchmakers, jewelers, gilders, painters, tobacconists, tin, 


paint and varnish dealers, blacksmiths, iron and brass founders, gunsmiths, 
ete. Price, in paper covers, 5) cents, post-paid, or with the American Agri- 
culturist one year, $1.60. For cloth, 50 cents additional, or given for 3 sub- 
seribers. The cloth edition and the American Agricultur/st one year, $1.75, 





Hand-Books for Pleasure and Profit. 


We will send any one of these books for the ad- 
vertised price. 

For a club of Three Subscribers we will present 
any of the following books to the value of $1. For 
$1.75 we will send the American Agriculturist for 
one year and $1 worth of these books, as may be 
selected. For $2.50 we will send the American Ag- 
riculturist two years and any of these books to the 
value of $1. Sent post-paid in any case. 
PAYNE’S BUSINESS LETTER WRITER 

AND MANUAL OF COM- 

MERCIAL FORMS. — Con- 

taining specimen Letters on all 

possible business topics, with ap- 

propriate answers. Containing 

general information with regard to 

business matters, the rules for 

punctuation, the abbreviations 

most used in the mereantile world, 

‘ a dictionary of mereantile terms, a 

table of synonyms, and other information which 

may be of value to the business man. New edition, 

revised and enlarged. 216 pages, board covers. 
Price 50 cents post-paid. 

CUSHING’S MANUAL. Revised Edi- 
tion, with Additions and Corrections. No 
one who wishes to take part in the proceedings of 
any organized body can afford to do without the 
help of this little volume; knowledge of its contents 
alone is a valuable education, and the price is so 
moderate that no one need deprive himself of its 
teachings. Also containing the Constitution of the 
United States and the Declaration of Independence. 
200 pages, paper cover. Price 25 cents post-paid. 

THE STANDARD HOYLE.—A new and 

neenee ae complete authority on 

: STAY ba all games as played at 

this present time. It 

includes all the Card 

.. Games, Chess. Check- 

: ers, Dominoes. Back- 

gammon, Dice, Bill- 

iards, Base Ball, and 

all other field games. This is the best book for set- 

tling disputes or wagers, being recognized as the 

modern standard authority, 530 pages. paper cov- 
er. Price 50 cents post-paid. 

WILSON’S BALL-ROOM GUIDE AND 
CALUL-BOOK.—The most complete published, 
containing full and requisite information for the 
giving of Receptions, Parties, Balls, etc.. with clear 





directions for calling out the figures of every dance, 
together with thirty-eight pages of the latest and 
most fashionable copyright music, and containing 
nearly one hundred figures for the German. Bound 
in illuminated paper cover. 

Price 50) cents post-paid. 


DUNBAR’S COMPLETE HAND-BOOK 
OF ETIQUETTE.—This work presents in a 
clear and intelligible manner the 
whole art and philosophy of Eti- 
quette. Among the contents are: 
Good Behavior, Speak Grammati- 
cally, Self-respect, Pedantry, Social 
Characters, Traveling, Useful Hints 
on Conversation, Forms of Invita- 
tion, Letters of Introduction, Bridal 
'! Etiquette, Ballroom Etiquette, ete. 

Bound in boards, cloth back. 

Price 50) cents post-paid. 


SHORT HAND FOR EVERYBODY. 
By E. B. Burns.—The method which is explained 
and illustrated in this book is the simplest. swiftest 
and most legible mode of Short-Hand writing ever 
presented for general adoption. Thissystem of Short 
Hand is as legible as common writing. Such is the 
simplicity of the art that its principles may be mas- 
tered in a few hours. Two hours daily practice for 
three months in reading and writing it will enable 
any one, young or old, to make verbatim reports of 
sermons, lectures, ete., and to read them at any 
time, readily and accurately. With this book alone 
you can perfect yourself in a short time so that you 
will have a pleasant and profitable occupation. 

Sent post-paid for 25 cents. 


THE TAXIDERMIST’S MANUAL. 


we 
>. 


This 
book is a complete man- 
ual of instruction for the 
use of beginners and am- 
ateurs in the art of Tax- 
idermy, with 21 descrip- 
tive illustrations. The 
study of natural history 
from actual specimens is 
fast becoming popular. 
and there is a great de- 
mand for collections of 
native birds and quadru- 
peds, insects, shells, 
plants, ete., by public institutions and private cus- 
tomers. A boy can easily earn from $100 to $200 
per year in mounting birds and quadrupeds for pub- 
lic museums and customers generally. With this 





illustrated manual a person can learn in a short 
time this interesting and instructive art. 

Sent post-paid for 25 cents. 

HUNTERS’ AND TRAPPERS’ GUIDE. 
A boy who has never handled a gun or set a snare 
or caught a fish or cured a 
skin can learn to do all these 
things without any teacher 
but this book. The mystery of 
making, setting, and baiting 
traps successfully is shown. 
The best methods for cateh- 
ing all kinds of fish, eitherin 
the sea. lake or river, is told 
practically and understand- 
ingly. The whole art of 
managing and training dogs 
for sporting purposes, all about the care of skins 
and turs, so that they will bring the highest market 
price, is given, with a vast amount of other valuable 
information relating to the hunter's craft. 

Price 25 cents post-paid. 

CARPENTER’S MANUAL. — Instruets in 
the use of tools and the various operations of the 
trade. including drawing for carpenters, forms of 
contracts, specifications, ete., with plain instructions 
for beginners, and full glossary of terms used in the 
trade. Also gives plans and specifications for build- 
ing a number of frame houses. Illustrated. Price 
50 cents post-paid. 


$$$ 
Usages of the Best Society. 
Given for 1 New Subscriber and 10 cents 
Additional. 


Nothing is given in this book that has not the 
sanction of observanee by the best society. Con- 
tains 21 chapters. Introductions and salutatiors, 
visiting cards and visiting, strangers and new-comers, 
engagements and weddings, receptions and debuts, 
private balls and germans, faney dress and mas- 
querade balls and costumes, opera and theater par- 
ties, dinner and dinner-giving, table decorations and 
etiquette, luncheons, breakfasts and teas, the art of 
entertaining, letter-writing and invitations, musical 
*‘At Homes” and garden parties, traveling manners 
and mourning etiquette, wedding and_ birthday 
anniversaries and presents, New Year’s Day recep- 
tions, important general considerations, brief hints 
for every day use. This book is indispensable to 
all who wish to obtain the most enjoyment from 
daily intercourse with their fellow beings. Hand- 
some cloth binding. 

Price, post-paid, 50 cents; with the American 
Agriculturist one year, $1.60, 
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No. 310. Ogilvie’s Pocket Manual. 
Given for 1 New Subscriber. 


A universal hand-book for ready reference, Contains one million useful 
facts and figures. 


all kinds, are the universal study. _ And almost 
every one has felt the neéd—the great and press- 
ing need, sometimes—of a concise and_ thor- 
oughly practical hand-book, calculated to aid 
him in his plans of thrift and management. Es- 
pecially is there a demand for a volume of this 
character for the self education of young men and 
young women for the realities of life ou the farm, 
in the counting-room, the work-shop, and the 
household. 

To meet this great popular want this valu- 
able work has been prepared. It is a remarkable 
book. It contains a larger amount of valuable in- 
formation on practical matters, in shape for 
ready use, than can be bought in any other form 
for $5. 

It contains also Statistical Tables of Practical Value for Mechanics, Mer- 
chants, Editors, Lawyers, Printers, Doctors, Farmers, Lumbermen, Bankers, 
Bookkeepers, Politicians, and all classes of workers in every department of 
human effort, and containing a compilation of facts for reference on various 
subjects, being an epitome of matters Historical, Statistical, Biographical, 
Political, Geographical, and of general interest. 

In fact, no person who ean read the English language should be without a 
copy of it. It contains 250 pages and is bound in silk cloth, limp. Price, 
post-paid, 25 cents. 








Les Miserables. By Victor Hugo. 
Given for 3 Subscribers. 


This masterpiece of the greatest of French writers was originally published 
a | in five volumes. We now offer the complete work 
in one large volume of 1,165 pages, size 7x5} 
inches. A new translation, by Isabel F. Hapgood. 
Neatly bound in cloth, illustrated, and well printed 
in clear type. ‘‘Les Miserables’’ is one of the most 
| thrilling stories extant, portions of history being 
| cleverly woven with fiction. It gives a most realis- 
tie description of the sixty leagues of sewers which 
| honeycomb the ground beneath the great city of 
@j|| Paris, and of Jean Valjean’s passage through them. 
N}| The pen-picture of the battle of Waterloo is con- 
' sidered the best on record. The volume is divided 
/into five parts, entitled ‘‘Fantine,” ‘*Cozette,”’ 
‘*‘Marius,” ‘‘St. Denis’? and ‘Jean Valjean.” The 
characters are most powerfully drawn by a master’s 
' hand, while a valuable moral lesson is inculeated by 
Lae, these glimpses at the dark side of the French capital. 
No library is co uplete without this classic. 
Regular price, $1.50; our price, $1, post-paid ; 
with the American Agriculturist one year, $1.75. 
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No. 461. The Carpenter Companion Organ, No. 2. 


Given for 40 Subscribers, 


or for 20 Subseribers and $10 Additional. 


Churches or societies needing an instrument. of. this kind can unite and 

form a club very easily and secure one of these Organs without any expense. 

ES Dimensions: Height, 42 inches; 

length, including lamp stands, 39 

inches; weight, securely boxed, 
about 100 pounds. 

It has sufficient compass for the 
rendering of all Sunday-school mus- 
ic, popular songs and choruses, and 
is especially adapted for home use, 
the school-room, hall or chapel. 

Companion Organ No. 2, is in four 
cetaves of forty-nine keys, with 
lamp-stands, and ornamented ends 
and front. It is made in Black Wal- 
nut, finished in oil and hand-rubbed. 

The action is easy, responds quick- 
ly to the touch, and isinall respects 
as well made as those in organs cost- 
ing from one hundred to two hun- 
dred dvllars. The bellows is large, 
pumps easily, and a child finds no 
difficulty in supplying wind to the 
reeds. The reeds are best quality, 
strong, rich and correct in tone, and 
of sufficient capacity and volume to 
lead a number of voices. 

Warranted for eight years. Stool 
and Music-Book accompanies each instrament, 

We offer this organ for $25, and include, free, the American Agriculturist 
for one year. Sent by freight, receives to pay charges. 














The times are peculiarly calculated to increase 
every person’s desire to make and save money. ' 
New and improved management of business and ~ 
financial affairs, and economy in daily expenses of — 
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No. 99. Clark’s London Flute. 


Given for 1 New Subscriber. 


This Flute is of good size, made substantially of highly-polished brass, 
and its notes are clear, full, and loud, producing that soft, delightful music so 





characteristic of the Flute. Any one can speedily learn to play upon it by 


following the directions of the ‘* Self-Instructor,” which we send with each 


instrument, These directions are ample, plain and complete, and will enable 
any one to speedily become an accomplished player, covering the entire range 
of tunes. Six pieces of music, set especially for this Flute, with each aote 
marked for the corresponding key, are also sent, including the beautiful and 
favorite airs of ‘‘ Home, Sweet Home,” “ Folks at Home,” ‘* Sweet 
— “Last Rose of Summer,” ‘‘ Hold the Fort’? and ‘ Peek- 
a-Boo. 

At the extremely low price asked by us, it is one of the cheapest musical 
instruments ever sold, and is, in every respect, first class and reliable, and 
will do all that is claimed for it. 

Price 25 cents, post-paid. 





No. 49. The Harmonica Flageolet. 


Given for 2 Subscribers and 15 Cents Additional. 


This is a new imported musical novelty, combining the tones of the Har- 
monica and the principle of the Cornet. 


t bas eight valves or stops, each of 
which controls two 
notes, thus giving a 
range of 16 notes, e 
music it produces is 
universally admired, 
and as it is very simple 
and easily learned by 
y the aid of the chart of 
instructions which 

ith 
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companies each one. it is just such an instrument as every young man w 
any taste for music ought to have. For accompaniments and solo-playing in 
parlor entertainments it is especially good. It is neatly nickel-plated in every 
part. 

Price 75 cents, post-paid. With the American Agriculturist one year, $1.65." 





No. 100. 
The Improved Zithern. 


Given for 4 Subscribers. 


The Improved Zithern is much 
richer in tone and nicer in finish than 
any Zithern we have seen. If you 
have ever listened to the music of the 
Italian Harp you are aware that noth- 
ing is so delightful, and the musie of 
the Harpette is of the same elas:. 
Musie adds greatly to the enjoyment 
of a home, and one can learn to play 
this instrument in a short time. A 
sheet of instruction goes with each, 
which shows how how to play eorrectly 
29 popular tunes, even if you do not 
know asingle note. The Zithern has 
15 strings and is 18 inches high and 9 
wide. Each string is numbered and 
lettered. 

Sent by mail, post-paid, for $1.25, 
or with the American Agriculturist one 
year, $2.00. 












































No. 410. Mozart Music Box. 


Given for 4 Subscribers. 


The sweet airs of the Musie Box are 
always pleasing and popular. The ‘‘Mo- 
zart Box’? shown herewith is of good 
size; beautifully finished in polished cab- 
inet woods, and having an artistic and 
richly eclored portrait on the top. Each 
Lox plays two distinct tunes with _varia- 
tions, such as ‘““Home, Sweet Home,” 
“Climbing the Golden Stairs,”’ etc., ete., 

in a loud, clear and perfect manner, and 
the pleasure is greatly increased because 
’ ; =" any one, from the young child up, can 
turn the crank, thus producing sweet and charming melodies. Every family 
should have one or more of these boxes, and secure for their children the re- 
fining and ennobling influences of fine music. Now is the time to order, as 
these boxes have never been so cheap before. : 1 
Price $1.25, post-paid, or with American . igriculturist one year, $2.00. 
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No. 1605. Piccolo Accordion. 


Given for 8 Subscribers, or for 4 Subscribers and $1.50 
Additional, 


This is a beautiful instrument, and’ particularly adapted to young people, 
who have not the strength to hold a full-sized Accordion. It is 12 inches long, 
inches wide, and 9 inches deep when clos-d. It has 10 keys, open board 
stvle, as seen in the cut, and finely nickeled; double bellows, bound with 
nickel bands, nickel clasps, ebonized moldings, one row of nickel trumpets 


top and bottom, two stops, two sets reeds, nickeled key-buttons. The tone of 
the instrument is clear and sharp like that of 2 piccolo, and is just as strong 
as that of the larger sizes. The bellows, being double, make up what is lost 
in greater Jength. They have lately become very popular. On account of 
their lightness they are being much used for street-playing. We offer this 
aceordion for $3, the regular price being $4. With the American Agriculturist 
one vear $3.50. Sent by express at expense of receiver. 

Winner’s Instruction-Book for the accordion sent free with each instru- 
ment. 





No. 1646 1-2. Golden Trumpet Accordion. 

Given for 16 Subscribers, or for 8 Subscribers and $2.50 

Additional. 

This is the most beautiful and showy accordion made, and every one pro- 
nounces it the most elegant instrument they have ever seen. Made of the 
very best materials, and in the most substantial manner. Great care has been 
taken with the reeds. In fact, there are no better accordions made, and are 
sold at a price much lower than ever before offered. They are 12 inches long, 
6 inches wide, 10 inches deep when closed, have 10 keys, double bellows, the 
bellows being handsomely bound with golden bands, golden clasps, golden 
bronze top and bottom, ebonized moldings; three rows of golden trumpets, 
17 in all; two stops, two sets reeds, keyboard handsomely ornamented with 
golden rings and figures. golden buttons. 

We offer this splendid organ accordion for only $5 with the American Ag- 
riculturist one year. Usual price $8. Sent by express at expense of receiver. 
Weight, when boxed for shipping, 9 Ibs. 





No. 43. 
Set of “Konigin’ Mouth 


acc Harmonicas. 
a 
ji i i Given for 3 Subscribers. 
i) Mi i i ’ | 
| | l a These are considered by many 
Mu ma the finest instruments imported 
into this country. They have 
silver reeds, brass plates, nickel 
covers, with 10 holes and 20 silver 
reeds, and come in a set of four 
packed ina neat ca:e. We send 
with each set the music for ‘*Home, 
8 Sweet Home” and “Last Rose of 
fs Summer,” with directions, so you 
# can play them at once. Price for 
B the set $1, post-paid, or with the 
American Agriculturist one year, 
$1.75. We will send them singly 
for 25 cents each or give one for | 
subscriber. Keys from A to G. 


q 
, 
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Mouth Harmonicas 
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No. 97. Richter 10-Hole Harmonica. 
A Set of 7 sent for 2 


Many people prefer the Richter Harmonicato any other make. They are 
—— eS small size, and do not take up 
much room. Each instrument 
sent out is perfect in every re- 
spect. Keys A or D are pre- 
ferred, but we can send any 
h key desired. Besure and men- 
= mises #— tion key desired when ordering. 

' me : “i ~ Price 15 cents post-paid. 
Will send a full set of seven keys. A to G, for 60 cents, post-paid, or, with 

the American Agriculturist one year, $1.60. 


Subscribers. 


VMF> MA 
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No. 137. “Amati” Violin and Outfit. 

Given for 10 Subscribers, or for 5 Subscribers and $1.50 
Additional. 


The outfit includes one ‘“‘Amati’’ violin, violin bow, set of strings, box of 
rosin, all put up ina neat case. 0 








We have made arrangements whereby we can furnish outfits that will give 
perfect satisfaction, and at the same time be sold at reasonable prices, The 
materials are of the best woods and all extra seasoned, so that neither dryness 
nor moisture in the least affect their tone. The violins are made in Germany 
where there are makers who happen to have been born with intelligence (and 
have made use of the same) and make very fine violins and at reasonable 
prices. Living as they do in the district where all the parts of the violin are 
easily obtained, they have only to spend their time on the work where the 
skill is necessary in order to make a good instrument, —The skill is, however 
not used or needed in order to make a fine finished violin; it is in making the 
tops and backs of the proper thickness throughout that creat skill and judg- 
ment are required, 

Price of this outfit $3. With the American <Agriculturist one year $3.50 
Sent by express, receiver to pay charges. ; 





No. 249. ' Stradivarius Violin and Outfit. 


Given for 16 Subscribers, or for 8 Subscribers and $2.50 
Additional. 


For those who want a professional instrument, one that is good enough to 
use in an orchestra, we offer this fine violin. It is of a rich nut-brown eolor 
with ebonized trimmings, Brazil-wood bow, extra set of strings and box of 
rosin, all in an ebonized violin case with brass handles. The regular price of 
this violin in the stores is from 87 to S99, but we furnish it for only $5 
with the American Agriculturist one year. Sent by express at your expense, 





No. 478. The Gem Roller Organ. 


Given for 12 Subscribers, or 6 Subscribers and $2, 


Takes if 


the place 


of a 


PARLOR ORGAN. 


The reeds are of organ size, and their volume of tone and full sustaining 
and earrying power equal that of a full organ. It will fill any ordinary-sized 
hall, and furnish acceptable music for any occasion. For dances, ete., it 18 
most admirable, and is the most perfect mechanical instrument in design, op- 
eration, and effect that has yet been produced. The case is handsomely made 
of imitation black walnut. 

These wonderful instruments perform all kinds of music—sacred hymns, 
popular songs, operatic selections, waltzes, jigs, hornpipes, ete., and can be 
played by anybody, without the slightest knowledge of music. , 

The grand peculiarity of these fine instruments is their rollers, which are 
made of light wood, with metallic bearings, and filled with pins, which are 
almost indestructible. Each roller, as a general thing, plays one tune, and to 
prolong its action is made to move spirally before the keys, returning auto- 
matically, at the end of the tune, to the place of beginning, and repeating the 
music as long as desired. This makes it very suitable for the performance of 


dance music. ; ; : 5 t ; : ; 
It is the most simple, instructive, enjoyab:e, and amusing instrument in 


the world. : ; 
Price of this remarkable instrument only 86, or with the American  Agri- 
culturist one year, $6.25. Sent by express at expense of receiver. Weight, 
about 14 pounds. 
Three rollers sent free with each instrument; 
for 30 cents each, post-paid. Rollers per dozen, by express, 3:5. 
music rollers mailed on receipt of two-cent stamp. 


additional rollers furnished 
Full list of 
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[The Hand-Embroiderer. 


GIVEN FOR THREE SUBSCRIBERS. 
Work at Home That Pays Better Than Short-hand or Type-writing, 


Any lady seeing the exquisite and neat embroidery made with this machine, and the simplicity and ease 

with which the work is done, would not leave without taking one with her. It is the neatest and most perfect hand 
implement we ever saw. The embroidery it makes is handsomer than the same work can possibly be done 
by hand. It will do as much in one hour as can be done inven hours working in the old way with an ordinary 
needle. : 
The Hand-Embroiderer is a New Machine for doing Colored Embroidery by hand. It is specially de- 
signed to work fine silk and other embroidery threads, arrasene, filloselle, ete., such as bave never before been wrought 
by mechanical means. These threads it will work beautifully, and its work with some of them, notably arrasene, is 
handsomer than the same pattern worked with this material can be made with an ordinary needle. 

Work done with it can be shaded as delicately as in hand work and the implement can be 
so adjusted as to embroider large or small designs with equal success. 

itis a beautiful hand implement, full nickel plated, with ebony handle, is made of the best 
. of materials, and will last for years. 

7 lt is very simple in construction and easily operated. Any lady who can learn to use a sew- 
d ing-machine ¢an work it suecessfully with a very little practice. FULL DIRECTIONS GO 
FREE WITH EVERY MACHINE. 

Our lady friends who have long been wishing to decorate their homes and 
their apparel with handsome embroidery, but who have been unable to do so for 
lack of time in which to do the work can gratify their desires in this direction by 
using this ingenious implement, which will do the work in ONE-TENTH the time 
it would take to do it in the old way. Experts cau command an income from sale 
of their work equal to that paid to short-hand and type-writers or dress-makers. 


WHAT THE LADIES SAY. 


“« The work of the Hand-Embroiderer is beautiful, and it is perfectly wonder- 
ful that such an effect can be produced by mechanical means.”—{ Mrs. R. H. Whitman, 
New Decatur, Ala. 

«“T had no trouble in learing to work the Hand-Embroider, and in getting it to 
do all that is claimed for it. L am delighted both with the machine and its 
work.”—{ Miss Della Allen, Russell, Kau. 

“Thavea pattern of Golden-Rod worked with arrasene on plush, that it took 
me two days to work by hand. The same werk can be done with the Hand-Em. 
broiderer in about an hour, and as well done as if it were hand-made.”—/ Mrs. M. A 
Wood, Pacific, Mo. c 

“Tam delighted with the Hand-Embroiderer. [I have three daughters who em- 
broider by hand beautifully, but they all say they will no longer devote time to 
working the old way since they can do such lovely work so nuch more rapidly 
with the Embroiderer.’’—({Mrs. A. G. Edwards, Mobile, Ala. 

A lady who writes that she is more than sixty years old, but who still delights in 
doing faney work, says: ‘I find it very easy to learn to operate the Hand-Embroiderer, 
and it much more than fills my expectations which were based on what I had read about 
the machine.”—{Mrs. D. S. Risinger, Pekin, 











































































The regular price of this. Machine is $3, but we offer it, together with a year’s subscription to 
the AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST (new or renewal), for ONLY $1.75. 


OUR NEW MAMMOTH DOUBLE STAMPING OUTFIT, 


Contains {50 Patterns. Civen for 3 Subscribers. 


Thousands of our lady readers who have obtained one of our stamping outfits will be pleased to learn that we have prepared this new and larger one. 
This outfit is made up for our exclusive use, and contains larger patterns and amuch better variety than is contained in any outfits heretofore offered. We 
know it will more than please every one who secures it. This new outfit contains the following patterns, both large and small : 
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All the above patterns are made in an artistic manner, especially for us. 


Alphabet of 26 letters, height two inches, 
Lovely Rosebud Design, 61;x4. 
Bracket Laimbrequin Design, 17x7. 

“ g a 16x734. 


Braiding Design, 814x214. 

Border Design, Acorns, 1443x44,. 

Bluebird, 3x4. 

Corner of Wild Roses and Forgetinenots, 
Xa. 


s, 6x4. 
-Ine-nots, 445x245. 
3x3 





Lilies-of-the-valley, 5x34. 

Pond Lilies, 7x6. 

Searf Design, Daisies and Wheat, 744x544. 

Splasher_ (outline), A Morning Tub, 21x8. 

Spray, Wild Roses, Daisies, and Forget-me- 
nots, 434x234. 

Searf Design, Wild Roses, 9x7. P 

Scarf Design, Morning Glories, 16x. 

Strawberry, 4x3. 

Tidy Design, Blackberries, 10x5. 

Tulips, 10x7. 

Tinsel Cord Design, 20x5. 

Woodbine, 442x3. 

Wheat, 443x246. 

Wild Roses, 5'sx4}9. 

Bouquet of Daisies, Lily-of-the-valley, and 
Wild Rose, for Kensington Embroidery, 


x6. 
Cluster of Wild Roses, for Kensington 
Painting, 5x54. 








Outline Designs for Tidies: Boy with Cane, 
3x7; Old Lady, 3x10; Girl with Muff, 2x5. 

Half-wreath of Wild Roses, for Pillow- 
Shams, etc., 5x64g. 

Autumn Leaves, for Lustra Painting, 3x534. 

Strips for Skirts, Tablecovers, etc.: Acorns, 
2inches wide ;Ferns,l inch wide; Violets, 
lin wide; Daisies, Bachelors’-Buttons, 
Rosebuds, ete., 214 inches wide; two- 
inch strip of Wheat, with scallop; Rose- 
bud and Wheat, 144 inches wide; Scallop, 
144 inch wide. 

Design of Coxcomb and Ferns, 5x5. 

Elephant, 14gx3._ Fish, 1x214. 

Bunch of Daisies, 3x44. 

Forget me-nots, 2x8. fiolly, 34gx6. 

Bird, 34gx444. Tulip, 114x244. 

Wild Rose and _Lily-of-the-valley, 2x4. 

Peaches, 3x3. Beetle, 144x2._ Owls, 14gx3. 

Anchor. 114x244. Kittens, 14gx3. 

Mouse, 114x23¢. Frog, 113x3. 

Grasshopper, 1x3. Butterfly, 113x114. 

Rooster, 13¢x144. Golden Rod, ix3iz. 

Rose, 1x2. Forget-me-nots, 1x2. 

Cherries, 3x3. Wild Rose. 2x24. 

Sunflower, 1x14. Fuchsias, 3x3. . 

Daisies and Ferns, 234x534. 

Starflower, 234x314. 

Daisy, 134x2. Dog, 14x3. 

Braiding Pattern, 244 inches wide, and 
other designs for Crazy Patchwork, ete. 


You will find them to be just what you need, and they will more than please 
you. With each outfit we also include the following:—One tube Ingalls’ Stamping-Paint, used for stamping plush, velvet, felt, ete.; one Stamping- 
Brush; one box Powder; one Stamping-Pad; one Book of Full Instructions for using this outfit; one Illustrated Book telling how to make all the popular 
stitches. 


With this outfit you can make money by doing stamping for others. You can also adorn your home with many beautiful articles of embroidery, or you 


We give in this 


can find a rapid sale for all the fancy-work articles you make. 


Two Outfits in One for the Price of One Alone. 


The patterns in this outfit have heretofore sold for $1.50. 


We offer it for sale for only $1, post-paid, or it will be presented any one sending $1.50 
or a year’s subscription to the American Agriculturist, new or renewal, providing 10 cents extra is sent to pay mailing expenses ($1.60 in all). 
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Moody's Tailor System § Dress-Cutting. 


CIVEN FOR 3 SUBSCRIBERS. 


SPECIALLY ADAPTED TO HOME’ DRESS-MAKING. 


The Grandest, Most Useful, Sensible, and Superb Pre- 
mium Ever Offered the Ladies. 


The Standard System of Dress- 
cutting of the civilized world, 
by which the merits of all other 
systems are judged. SCIEN- 
TIFIC in its construction, and 
ARTISTIC in execution, it 
stands at the head of inventions 
for the benefit of womankind, 
the home dress-maker’s luxury, 
the modiste’s necessity. This 
celebrated Tailor System for 
cutting Ladies’ and Children’s 
Garments of every description 
is known and used the world 
over, The number of Moody 
Tailor Systems in actual daily 
use is greater than the number 
of all the other systems com- 
bined, and the number sold 
daily exceeds the number sold of 
all other systems combined. 


THE MOODY TAILOR SYSTEM 


. teaches how to cut and make 

Ladies’ and Children’s Garments, 

at the same time enabling you 

: to make all variations of the 
same garment, from the plainest to the most elaborately finished. Complete 

. instructions are sent with each System. Any girl 14 years of age can learn to 
use the Moody Tailor System with perfect success, for the instructions are 
made so plain, you have only to follow them to be certain that the garment 
will be a perfect fit without trying on. Every calculation needed will be 
found in the tables of calculations, giving proper width of the waist line for 
each piece of the garment, width at bottom, size of darts, etc., for each and 
every measure from the largest lady to the smallest child. 


EVERY LADY, WHETHER RICH OR POOR, OLD OR YOUNG, 
CAN NOT AFFORD TO MISS THE OFFER. 

— he Moody Tailor Sys will teach you more about Dress- 

BECAUSE ; .  calalan bn pin goon vhithing pe erste aie - ca 


\ The Moody Tailor System will enable you to cut all your 
dresses, from calicoes to silks, to fit perfectly without 
trying on. 





BECAUSE 


\ The Moody Tailor System is so accurate in its working that 
BECAUSE garments cut by it fit the form at every point, and are 
| therefore always comfortable. 

\ The Moody Tailor System will save you money if you need 

BECAUSE to save, or it will make Money for you if you have need 

i to earn it. 

\ The Moody Tailor System, never fails, and no dress-maker 

who ~ it ever loses a customer, but gains trade con- 
stantly. 

(The Moody Tailor System receives its highest praises from 
the thousands of Jadies who use it, and who can not bein- 
duced to lay it aside, for they well know and do not 
hesitate to say it has no equal. 


BECAUSE 


BECAUSE 


We are determined to give our patrons the best there is in the market, 
and have at great expense contracted with the Moody Company, the sole 
owners of the copyrights and manufacturers of the celebrated Moody Vailor 
System, for a large number of their Tailor System complete with their Books 
on Dress-making. ‘ 

This System retails for $5.50, and the book on Dress-making at $2.50, 
and is considered cheap at that price. See what we offer. By special arrange- 
ment we are enabled to offer this whole outfit for the very low price of $1 and 
with American Agriculturist $1.75. 


* No. 60. The Perfect Button-Hole Scissors. 


Given for 2 Subscribers. 





Here is something needed in every household, and the ladies will appre- 
ciate so valuable an acquisition. It has an adjustable screw between the han- 





CUT SHOWS SCISSORS WITHOUT HANDLES. 
dles, a great improvement on the old style of gauge. Can be set to cut any size 
buttonhole. The scissors areof the best steel and finely nickel-plated. Price, 
60 cents, post-paid. With the American Agriculturist one year, $1.60. 








American Agriculturist High-Arm Sewing-Machine 
EQUAL TO ANY $60 MACHINE SOLD! 
Given for 40 Subscribers or for 20 Subscribers and $10. 


Five Years’ Guarantee. If this sewing-machine does not prove j 
every respect to be as represented, any person having bought it from us kde 
return it and have the money refunded. If any part. with fair usage in the 
family, fails within five years, a corresponding piece will be supplied “with t 
charge; but this does not refer to bobbins, shuttles or needles. All part in 
carefully fitted to their places. and any broken piece ean readily be supplied, 

nt What It Is.—It is light. 

Tages running and noiseless, uses a 
straight, self-setting needle, and 
makes the double thread “ock- 
stitch.” It is the perfection of 
mechanism for hemming, fell- 
ing. binding, cording. braiding 
seaming, tucking, ruffling, gath- 
ering, embroidering, hemstitch- 
ing, quilting, ete. It is adapted 
to every variety of sewing, from 
the lightest muslins to the heay- 
iest cloths, and will doagreater 
range of work than any other 
machine. It is very latest im- 
proved machine of the modern 
high-arm style; a complete em- 
bodiment of all the most recent 
improvements in sewing-ma- 
chine mechanism. ‘i 
Why Better than Others. 
Its claims to superiority are 
Ba as follows: A device whereby 
the bobbin can be wound without running the machine, saves unnecessary wear 
of the machine, and the trouble of unthreading and removing work an1at- 
tachments while the bobbin is being filed. A seale for regulating the leneth 
of stitch. which enables the op¢rator to readily ascertain the length of stitch 
without testing previous to commencing work. <A spring tension cylinder 
shuttle. holding a bobbin that carries a large amount of thread. There is but 
one hole to thread through, making it the most easily threaded shuttle in use, 
The tension may be changed without removing the shuttle from the machine, 
The double feed extends on both sides of the needle, and permits a greater 
variety of work than any other. It has great power and never fails to perform 
its duty; will feed the lightest and heaviest goods with equal precision, and 
will ogy seams and hard places without changing length of stitch, or missing 
stitches. 

The Complete Outfit.—Each machine is supplied with the following 
outfit: One hemmer and feller (one piece), twelve needles, six bobbins, one 
wrench. one screw-driver, oil can filled with oil, cloth gauge and thumb-screw 
and book of directions. ‘The following extra attachments are also furnished 
free: Ruffler, tucker, binder, set of wide hemmers and shirring plate. 

The Book of Instruction is profusely illustrated, and answers the 
purpose of a competent teacher. 

We furnish this machine, with a complete set of attachments, for $22. 
With each machine sold we will include the American Agriculturist for one 
year, free. The machine weighs about 100 pounds. The cost of delivery by 
freight, securely and safely packed, ranges to all points east of the Mississippi 
river, from 50 cents to $2.50, according to the distance: to points west of the 
Mississippi. $1 to $4; Pacific coast, $4 to $8. Freight in all cases to be paid 
by the recipient. Shipped from Cincinnati, O. 










No. 305. Outfit for Making Tissue Paper Flowers. 


Given for 1 New Subscriber and 10 Cents Additional. 


With this outfit there are in- 
numerable articles that can be 
made at a trifling expense and 
with very little trouble—in fact, 
for the pleasure of making them. 
Toilet sets, Shaving-Tablets, 
Lamp-Shades of great beauty and 
variety, Baskets, bunches of large 
Flowers for ornamental purposes, 
aad other useful articles. 


WHAT OUR OUTFIT CON- 
TAINS: 


We have prepared especially for 
our readers, a complete outfit for 
this fascinating and beautiful 
work. It is made up as follows: 

One Book of Instructions, full 
and explicit for making Paper 
Fiowers, Dolls, Parasols, Shaving- 
Fablets, Fans, Baskets, Cornucop- 
ias. Toilet Sets, etc. The book is fully illus- 
trated by designs especially prepared for it, 
and gives every possible detail in the beauti- 
tul art. It contains also 100 samples of 
Tissue Paper. 

One dozen sheets imported Tissue Paper, assorted 
colors, one yard Moss-Rose Stems, one package of nat- 
ural Moss, one dozen Daisy Petals, one dozen Daisy 
Centers, one fine Rose Center, one dozen Wire Stems, 
wound, one yard Rubber Tubing, and one spool Auneal- 
ed Wire—the whole securely boxed for shipping. 

With this outfit you can learn the art of making 
You can adorn your home with flowers and hundreds of 
You ean teach the art and do it for others. Fiowers and 


eC 
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Paper Flowers. 
beautiful articles. 
fancy articles made from tissue paper always command a good price, and any 
energetic person can do a good, paying business in her own home. 


The outfit will be sent, post-paid, for only 50 cents. Parchase i at stores 
singly the materials would cost you $1.10. Price of this outfit with the 
American Agriculturist one year, $1.60. 
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No. 32. Imitation Seal Hand-Bag. 


Given for 2 Subscribers. 





This is a_ solid 
leather bag of imita- 
tion seal, which is soft 
and fine and very du- 
rable, and very few 
ean distinguish it from 
a genuine seal bag 
which costs more 
money. The style of 
the bag is shown in the 
cut. It is eight inches 
long and about five 
inches high; has a 
heavy nickel frame, 
with box bottom and 
ball clasps, solid Jeather 
handle, is lined with 
sateen and has an out- 
side pocket, which is 
provided with an orna- 
mental flap of extra- 
fine leather. which 
adds much to its ap- 
pearance. The bag is 
well-made throughout, 
and for beauty and 

: style it is a general fa- 
American Agriculturist one year 








vorite. Price 60 cents, post-paid, with the 


$1.65. 





rs 
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207. Memorandum and Bill Book. 
Given for 2 Subscribers. 


Here is something good and substantial for the use of farmers and mer- 





chants. It is made of good quality of Russia leather, firm and soft, has 5 
pockets for money, 2 for stamps and tickets, and a memorandum book with 
It is 74 inches long and 334 inches wide. 

With the American Agriculturist one year, 


place for pencil. 
Price 60 cents, post-paid. 
$1.60. 





No. 236. Ladies’ Alligator-Skin Pocket-Book. 
Given for 1 New Subscriber. 


This is a very close im- 
itation of the real ailliga- 
tor-skin, now so popular, 
and made similar to our 
No. 215. The pockets are 
lined with black ealf, and 
the inner one, which is for 
coin, has a nickeled and 
ornamented clasp and rim. 
This is a very handsome 
and appropriate present for 
a friend. 

Price 35 cents, post- 
paid. 








No. 218. Ladies’ Fins Black Pocket-Book. 


Given for 1 New Subscriber. 


This is substantially made of finished calf leather in the latest style. It 
has five pockets, lined in handsome imitation of alligator-skin, The inner 
one is for coin and has a nickeled clasp. The flap, which is of a very neat 
and ornamental design, is fastened with imitation oxidized silver clasp of 
unique and handsome pattern. While offered at a reasonable price, it is well 
made and very stylish. 

Price 35 cents, post-paid. 








No. 151. Plush Photograph Album. 


Given for 4 Subscribers. 





We have secured for our pa- 
trons one of the most popular 
styles of albums made. lush 
binding is more popular than 
leather, and manufacturers vie 
with each other in producing new 
and rich designs. Our cut here- 
with shows the album, reduced 
in size. It measures 10}x8 inches, 
and has stuffed covers, with the 
word ‘*‘ Album ”’ ‘and ornamental 
designs on front cover. It has 
the patent extension clasp and 
places for 22 cabinet and 16 card 
size photographs; the pages are 
finished in dark colors against 
| which photos stand out in bold, 
clear relief. The leaves are gilt- 
edged, and the whole thing very 
neatly and handsomely finished. 
At the low price asked it is a 
very desirable holiday or birth- 
day gift. 

Price $1.50, post-paid, or 
with the American Agriculturist 

> 


one year, >2. 






























No. 76. Plush Autograph Album. 


Given for 2 Subscribers. 


This is one of the finest _al- 
bums in the market. he 
covers are padded and bound 
with fine grade of plush with 
the word *‘ Album ’’ embossed 
on front. It is the latest 
style, being entirely new this 
season. It has places for 64 § 
names, size 53x35 inches. It 
will make a beautifui present. § 

Price, post-paid, 50 cents. 
Mention color desired, Blue or 
Cardinal. 

Each album is accompanied 
by ‘*The Album riter’s 
Friend,’’ a new and choice col- 
lection of gems of prose and 
poetry, comprising over 300 selections suitable for writing in autograph al- 
bums, valentines, and for birthday and wedding celebrations. “With the 
American Agriculturist one year $1.75. 





No. 80. Scrap and Card Album. 
Given for 3 Subscribers. 


This elegant Album has 36 pages, 12x14 
inches in size, bound in imitation leather, em- 3 
bossed in gilt with beautiful colored litho- 
graphs of flowers and pretty girls on the front 
cover. 

This cut shows the design, but cannot give § 
any adequate idea of the beauty of binding Mf) 
and coloring. It must be seen to be appre- BY 
ciated. It cannot fail to please and delight 
every one. F 

If you are looking for a present for a rela- ff 
tive or friend don’t pass this by, for it will 
make a beautiful and lasting gitt. | _ 8 

Price $1, post-paid, or with American Agri- 
culturist one year $1.75. 








No. 235. Gent’s Russia Leather Pocket Book. 
Given for 1 Subscriber. 


These pocket books are 
well made and substantial in 
every respect. They are man- 
ufactured from Russia 
leather and can be relied 
upon to give good service. 
Each pocket book contains 
three coin pockets and one 
for postage stamps, etc., 
while in addition thereis a 
aj most convenient holder for 
bank bills, in which they can 
be neatly folded under 
leather flaps and rolled up 
snug and tight, astrap fasten- 
ing the holder so that it stays secure when the book is opened to take 
out silver only. This will be found a great convenience, neat, durable and 
specially adapted for the pocket. 

Price 35 cents, post-paid. 
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Rochester Piano Extension Lamp. 


WITH EMBOSSED ROCHESTER FOUNT. 


Price $8.00. Given for 20 Subscribers, or 10 Subscribers 


and $2.50. 


ry The Piano Extension (or tloor-stand) Lamp 
’ is now the popular lamp. Such a lamp adds 
very much to the furnishings of any handsome 
parlor. Where there is a piano or an organ, 
one of these handsome lamps is almost a neces- 
sity; it is certainly a very useful luxury. 
Hitherto this style of lamp has been so expen- 
sive that only themore wealthy families could 
afford it. A few cheap-made ones, gotten up 
with iron pipes and ‘‘spelter’’ (pewter) gilded, 
have been on the market, but even those have 
been held at a price beyond the means of most 





; pet va 
ild Wg itu HAL 


Bark people. And the most costly lamps of this de- 
7 scription have had cheap, tlat wick burners, 
which filled the parlors with disagreeable 
odors and often became a nuisance. 
5) A Piano Lamp, above all things else, 
a needs a central-draft burner—the BEST, which 
A is the **Rochester.”’ 
4 This lamp we had made especially for the 
ie American Agriculturist by the largest lamp 
% manufacturing company in America to meet 
f all the above requirements. It is all solid 
4 brass, with brass relief finish--something no 


other manutacturer las attempted to furnish 
\ in a lamp cf this price. The fount is the genu- 
ine Rochester Fount, richly embossed—hold- 
ing a full quart, enough to burn two long even- 
ings; it can be quickly removed by unscrewing 
from the top of the stem on standard, and is 
equally as ornamental, and has the same burn- 
er as the Rochester Company put on their 
richest and most costly lamps. The lamp is 
ul , five feet high from floor to burner, when ex- 
SS \ tended; and can be lowered to three feet, 
yy eight inches from floor. 
We send with the lamp a large size um- 
brella, silk fringe shade, with brass skeleton 
ize ™ shade-holder and two chimneys. In ordering, 
; = ~_piease state color of shade desired—red, orange, 
yellow or pink. 

, Price, complete, with shade, ete., as above, 
== boxed and shipped, including the American 

Agriculturist one year, $8.00. 
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No. 414. Ladies’ Work-Box Package. 
Given for 1 New Subscriber and 15 Cents Additional, 
The Ladies’ Work-Box Package will both delight and astoni 
in the land when she comes to examine its multifarious — lady 
Let us, as the storekeeper remarks, ‘take account of stock.” Here are: 
Two skeins of best Sewing and E ; 
broidery Silk, strong and fine. 
Two skeins of best red Embroider 
Cotton, warranted standard goods, : 
Two skeins of best Fr Thi 
Embroidery Cotton, me gel 3 
the red. hie 
One package of Zephyr Worsted 
best quality. . 
One skein of strongest black Linen 
Thread; needed every day. 
One reel of Doreas Darning Cotton: 
30 vards. . 
One spool of best Silk Thread, war. 
ranted 100 yards, and sent in black and 
other desirable colors. 
One spool of best buttonhole Sik 
‘wist, in colors. 
One spool of best buttonhole Silk 
Twist (black). 
One package of the popular ‘“‘Rick-rack”’ Braid, so much used by ladies in 
trimming underwear, summer dresses, aprons, infants’ clothing, ete. 
One package of the white Feather-Edge Braid. 
One package of the Novelty Braid, super quality, 
One package Imperial Hairpins, the best quality for reliability, and giving 
entire satisfaction. 
One package of Invisible Hairpins; essential on every lady’s toilet table, 
One box of improved Safety Pins. This is a necessity in every household, 
‘I'wo papers of Needles—one paper ranging from ‘‘5s”’ to “10s” in sizes, 
the other paper all No. 7, and both having che patent elliptical eye; the best 
needles in the market. 
Two Lace Pins; strong tempered steel shanks, needle points, and capped 
with beautiful cut jet heads. These pins are as pretty as they are useful. 
One Steel-wire Button-Hook, warranted unbreakable, and will last fora 
lifetime. : 
One polished Steel Crochet Needle. 
One White Bone Crotchet Needle, with hook at either end and different 
sizes. Adapted to different sizes of thread. 
Here are no less than 25 distinct articles, sold for less than one-third the 
price at which they could be bought separately at retail. E 












m- 


ivery one of the 25- 
different articles in this combination are staple, salable goods that every lady 
can use to advantage, and which she should at all times have in her work 
basket. If you do not need all of them at present you can well afford to hold 
them for a while or give some of them to your friends, as you are getting them 
for a merely nominal price. 

We will send the entire lot of 25 articles as herein described for only 60 
cents, post-paid, or with the American Agriculturist one year, $1.60, 





No. 15. Filled Gold Thimble. 


Given for 2 Subscribers. 


A good thimble is something which every lady 
will appreciate. We offer an attractive assortment 
BEES which we warrant to give satisfac- 

: tion, both in style and durability. 
We can furuish sizes 5 to 12; please 





his is a handsome filled gold and fresh, 


thimble, which is stiffened by a pa- 


No. 136. Six Nutpicks and Nutcrack. 


Given for 4 Subscribers. 


These articles are constructed of steel, 
| somely chased with beautiful designs and heavily 
nickel-plated, making them always look bright | 
They are all well made in every respect, 


No. 458. 


Illuminated Night-Lamp Clock. 


hand- 


Given for 6 Subscribers, or for 3 Subscrib-. 


ers and $1.25. 





| 
state size desired when ordering. | 
! 


tent process and warranted to wear 
three times as long as the best all 
solid gold thimbles, while costing | 

s only one-third as much. This is | 
not gold washed or electro-plated, but made by unit- | 
ing gold to each side of astiffened composition plate 
by heavy pressure. The gold filling is made thick- 
est where the most wear comes. 

These thimbles have an established reputation of 
many years’ standing as being the best fitting, best 
to wear, and handsomest made. Each Thimble 
furnished in a neat velvet-lined case. ; 

Price post-paid only 60 cents, or with the Ameri- 
can Agriculturist one year $1.60. | 


—— 
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No. 327. Coin Silver Thimble, Chased. 


Given for 1 New Subscriber and 10 Cents : 





air 


See 
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A new and valuable invention. combining a day,. 
night, and medicine clock in a night-lamp. The 
upper part of this lamp turns completely around 
every twelve hours, while the lower part remains 
stationary. The move- 
ment is contained in the 
base, and is wound, set, 
and regulated just as inan 
ordinary clock. It is in- 
genious, though simple in 
construction, and perfect- 
ly accurate. Its great 
recommendation is that it 
) is illuminated at night by 
means of a lamp or can- 
dle, which is to be placed 
inside the ground-glass 
globe. A person can thus 








Additional. 


Thimble is something every lady 


This beautiful 
3 will be delighted with. It is made 


and intended for practical use. 


es ie ascertain the time at night 
without getting out of bed. The upper hand, not 


The points of the | shown in the illustration, revolves with the globe, 











of coin-silver richly chased, and 
comes in a handsome velvet-lined 
case. Sizes 5 to 10. 

In ordering please mention size 
desired. 

Price 50 cents post-paid. With 
the American Agriculturist one 
year $1.60. 








No. 1381. Coin-Silver Thimble, Plain. 
Given for 1 New Subscriber. 


Many prefer a plain to achased thimble. ‘This 
one is made of coin-silver, and is handsome and du- 


rable. 


Price 30 cents post-paid. 


Picks are especially adapted for picking out the 
meats of nuts, and are not so clumsy as are those 
usually sold. The corrugations on the Nutcracks 
are sharp, which cut the nuts and reduce the labor 
largely in the cracking of same. The boxes in 
which these goods are put up are substantial and 


them reduced in size, does not do justice to their 
beauty. The Picks are five inches long, and, with 


to any housekeeper’s equipment. They are nicely 
adapted for wedding or birthday presents. 

Price $1.50, post-paid. With the American Agri- 
culturist one year, $2.25. 





very attractive, and the engraving, which shows | 


the strong Nuterack, will make a useful addition 





and can thus be set to show the time for the next 
dose or appointment. This clock is particularly 
valuable in time of sickness, as with its aid a nurse 
of any intelligence, or even a child, can be trusted’ 
to administer medicine at stated hours. To farm- 
ers and all persons who get up before daylight it is. 
indispensable. If weal quality kerosene is used it 
will cost only two cents a week to burn the lamp: 
all night, and the combustion is perfect, preventing 
disagreeable odors. There is no danger of explos- 
ion, and physicians of good standing recommend this 
clock, _ It is 6} inches high, and the lower part is 
nickel-plated, with a handle for carrying it around. 

We will send this clock for $2.50. With the: 
American Agriculturist one year, $3.. Sent by ex- 
press at receiver’s expense. 











No. 325. 
“The Little Jewel” Parlor Lamp. 


Given for 7 Subscribers or for 3 Subscrib- 
ers and $1.00 Extra. 


This Lamp is in all re- am 
spects the best ever in- Fi 
vented. It gives a pure, AP 
soft and immense | white . 2 
light, the most brilliant, — = 
the largest and purest 
light from kerosene oil 
that has ever been use. 
Every family wants a e 
stylish parlor table lamp, Ss | 
and above all things a : : 
lamp tat will give a clear 
large and brilliant light. 
The brighter the light, 
the more pleased they all 
are. ‘ The Little Jewel” 
Lamp is the latest and 
best solution of the prob- 
lem, “‘How to produce 
perfect combustion.” It 
not only has the cele- 
brated central draught, 
“thus insuring safety, but ox @g 
also the inside and outside ~—== 7 
draughts are so evenly balanced that 






E this Lamp 
gives out the maximum of light as regards white- | 


ness and brilliancy. The same causes effectually 


prevent any odor. 


It produces a powerful light with the smallest | 


possible consumption of oil; one pint will burn 
with a clear bright light of about 25 candle power 
for fully 10 hours. The value of such a lamp 
where oil is comparatively expensive can hardly be 
overestimated. 

Price $2.25 
one year $3.25. 






With the American Agriculturist 





No. 65. 


Patent Combined Sewing Ripper, But- 
ton-hole and Pattern Cutter. 


riven for 1 Subscriber. 





Saves time, eyesight, patience and goods. Takes 
the place of tracing wheel, knife or scissors for 
cutting patterns and button-holes. For ripping all 
kinds of hand and sewing machine work without 
danger of cutting or injuring the fabric; also for 
cutting button-holes, and patterns of paper and 
other material. No more wearisome picking out 
of stitches or cutting of cloth. With a little prac- 
tice with this little tool one can rip much faster 
than a machine can sew. 

Price 40 cents post-paid, or with American Agri- 
culturist one year $1.60. 


No. 263. Ladies’ Sewing Assistant. 
Given for 1 New Subscriber. 


Consists of a work holder, thread cutter, needle 
cushion and spool stand all combined in one article ; 
made of metal, richly plated, simple and durable; 
which can be easily attached to any work table or 
top of sewing ma- 
chine. The work 
holder consists of a 
movable jaw and 
spring which holds 
the work firmly (in 
place of the old 
method of pinning 
to the knee) and 
without any risk of 
soiling or tearing the 
finest fabric. The 
thread cutter is a 
small, sharp, steel 
blade ettecked to 
the top of the work 
holder in such a manner that, while its edge is pro- 
tected, it is in the most convenient position for use 
in cutting the thread. The two wires are for hold- 
ing the spools, and are to be serewed into the holes 
on each side of the needle cushion (as shown in en- 
graving). The thumb-screw is made long, so to per- 
mit the “Assistant” to be attached to tables of 
different thickness. 

Price, post-paid, 35 cents, 





| 
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No. 322. 


Dr Gray’s Ladies’ Back Supporting 
Shoulder Brace. 


Given for 4 Subscribers. 





than round shoulders and projecting shoulder- 
blades. For the purpose of correcting this evil the 
| back supporting shoulder brace has been devised. 
A perfect strengthening support is given to the 
back, at the same time drawing the shoulders back 
so as to expand the chest and throw the body into 
an erect and graceful position. It is especially 
valuable as a means of strengthening the back. 
Provision is made for attaching skirts and stocking 
supporters, thus relieving the hips entirely from the 
drag of both. They are made in four sizes. No. 1, 
measure around the waist, 16 to 20 inches; No. 2, 
18 to 23; No. 3, 24 to 27; No. 4, 28 to 33, 





culturist one year $2.25, 
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: No. 283. 
Bailey’s Rubber Shampoo Brush. 


*Given for 2 Subscribers. 

















j FRVENTED, JUNE 5, 1889. 

It eradicates dandruff and thoroughly cleanses 
the sealp and hair of all impurities, leaving both 
in a clean and healthy condition, simply by using 
with pure soap and water. It causes no irritation, 








as is often experienced from finger-tips or a bristle 
brush. For bathing the neck and face of children 
it will be found delightful. It is made from a 
sheet of pure Para rubber, one side being formed 
into cylindrical teeth, with a flat end, and the 
whole as soft and pliant as a silk handkerchief. 
Price 75 cents post-paid. 
American Agriculturist one year, $1.65, 








No. 88. 


Gentlemen’s Gossamer Overcoat. 
Given for 7 Subscribers. 


It is not only thoroughly proof 
against the severest storms, but 
it is so light that when worn you 
hardly realize any addition to 
your clothing, and when not in 
use it can be folded into so small 
f a compassas to be carried easily, 
either ina hand-bag or pocket. 


height and size around the waist 


coat. 


cluding a year’s subscription to 
the American Agriculturist, 








This Brush and the | 


just below the arms over your | 


Price, post-paid, only $3, in- | 


Price $1.50 post-paid, or with the American .\gri- | 


RICULTURIST. 





| 
No. 391. 
Gold-Lined Silver-Plated Cup. 
Given for 5 Subscribers. 


This cup is of anew 
“a\ pattern, very grace- 
Vey ful, refined and artis- 
ty tic. Itis triple silver- 
f/ plated on hard white 
metal, gold-lined and 
is engraved in a ve 
attractive manner, Tt 
will make a pleasin 
and most delightf 
present for a child; 
nothing could be more 
acceptable. Itis 
strong and well made, 
ne that will give the 















Tt 

a most desirable article and o 

greatest satisfaction. ‘ : 3 
Price $1.50 postpaid, or with the American «\gri- 


| culturist one year $2.50. 











No. 243. Ladies’ Belt. 


Given for 1 New Subscriber. 





This handsome Ladies’ Belt is made of solid 


| leather with fancy embossing, adjustable, oxidized 


bucklés, and is of the very latest pattern. As it is 
certainly a most useful and desirable adjunct to 
any lady’s wardrobe, none, in view of the low price 
at which it is offered. should be without one. We 
can furnish the belt in black or russet, therefore 


| when ordering please state color desired. 


| 





In ordering, give your full | 





| e@ 
| box, post-paid, for 25 cents, 


Price 30 cents post-paid. 





No. 51. The Crush Lace-Pin. 
Given for 1 New Subscriber. 
This is a new patented article, by the aid of 


which, combined with the use of an ordinary cro- 
chet-hook, the most beautiful and elaborate laces 


| ever seen, either in linen, thread, silk, or- worsted, 


may be quickly and easil 
made by any one. Bak 
made laces, such as may be 
made with this article with 
great rapidity by any lady, 
are vastly superior to 
the machine-made laces 
sold in stores. In fact, 
there is no comparison be- 
tween the two. The work 
produced by this imple- 
ment is also superior to the 
hand-made crochet laces 
now in use, being of much 
finer texture and capable 
of much more elaborate 
and elegant designs. This 
pin produces an entirely 
new kind of Thread Laces. 
Every lady knows that 
Thread Laces out-wearan 
other kind that money will 
buy. The Crush Lace-Pin 
will pay for itself twice 
over in one day’s work. 
The article consists of 
a series of polished sil- 
ver pins seven inches in 
length, joined  togeth- 
er by handsome silver 
clasps. It is .warranted 
not to rust or tarnish. 

This invention opens up 
a way by which every in- 
dustrious lady may ase A 
add to her income by wor 
at home, for such beauti- 
fullaces as the Crush Pin 
produces command a ready 
sale at high prices either in 
stores or private families. 

We will send the Crush 
Lace-Pin, together with a 
fine steel Crochet-Hook 
and a Book of Complete 
Directions, so simple that 
a child may understand them, containing also numer- 
ous designs and patterns for making a great _vari- 
ty of beautiful laces, all packed in a handsome 
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THE AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST WATCH. 


—— @ 


Gold-Filled Case, Stem Winder, Pendent Set, Open Face, Durable and Accurate, a Perfect 
Time-Keeper. Case Warranted for 15 Years. Screw Back and 
Bezel. Elgin Movement. 


Given for only 30 Subscribers, or for 20 Subscribers and $6 Additional, or for 10 Subscribers 
and $9 Additional. Price, with the American Agriculturist one year, only $16. 


TO THOSE WHO PREFER, WE CAN SUPPLY THE WALTHAM MOVEMENT ON THE SAME TERMS, 


_ _Wetake pleasure in offering herewith a watch that every subscriber of the American Agriculturist will appre- 
ciate. It isan Elgin movement and we can recommend it in every way. In appearance, finish, durability and 
# time-keeping qualities this watch is not excelled by any gold watch costing $100 and upward, and it will give ag 


good satisfaction. 

THE MOVEMENT a jeweled balance, removable without taking off the top plate, is stem wind and pen- 
dent set. The watch is set by simply drawing or lifting the stem; the hands can be* 

turned either way, backward or forward. 

This latest improvement is the very same as is used on $200 watches, and obviates the necessity of opening the 
cases. ‘This watch has also hour, minute and second hands, and by reason of its many patented improvements jg 
less liable to get out of order than most Swiss or American watches. It will require no more repairing than any 
watch costing five times as much money, All movements are carefully regulated and inspected for thirty days 


is finely finished in every way, and is warranted to be an accurate time-keeper, It hag 


SHOWING BACK OF CASE. 


THE C ASES The most expensive watch case sold is made of solid gold, 
s which cannot be afforded except by persons of abundant 

means. Next comes the filled gold case, the style we offer. 
A filled case is made from _ two plates of solid gold with an intervening 
layer of composition metal. The outside layers are 14 carat gold, so thick as 
to stand acid test, and engraved by hand the same as a solid gold case, and 
each one is guaranteed to last for twenty years without wearing through. It 
is, in short, a gold case, except that the center, where there is no wear, is re- 
placed by a firmer and stiffer metal than gold. All parts subject to great 
wear, such as hinges, crown and bow, are made of solid gold. The Case is 
serviceable and durable, equal in wearing value to asolid gold one. 

The portions of the case exposed being gold, will wear practically for all 
time without we the metal, and to all intents and purposes are just as 
good as solid gold. 





after being finished and before leaving the factory. 


The caps, centers and bezels are also made from 14-carat gold, in the same 
manner as the cases. The bow, joints, joint plugs and thumb pieces are solid 
gold. It has, moreover, the popular screw bezel and screw back, thus making 
it dust-proof, and keeping out fine particles which otherwise, finding their 
way into the works, will disturb the mechanism and destroy its accuracy 
making frequent cleaning necessary. Our screw bezel and back remedies and 
relieves all this, and is in itself a great source of saving. 


A $25 WATCH FOR ONLY $1 6 A watch the equal of this can- 

» not be obtained anywhere for lesg 
than $25, and in most places $30 to $40 would be required. Our readers ean 
obtain this watch at the extremely low price of $16, post-paid. With each 
watch sold we will also include the American Agriculturist one year free. Sent 
by registered mail and guaranteed to keep good time and give perfect satis- 
faction ; or it will be presented for a club, as announced above. 


The above Watch furnished with HUNTING CASE for $20, including the AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST one year. 


é 


We want to introduce one of these Watches in every town where the American Agriculturist is taken, and as 


a special inducement we will send with each Watch, 


A GENT’S GOLD-PLATED VEST CHAIN FREE! 


= 


These chains are usually sold for $1.50°each, and come ina 


WZ 7"Ze Eze variety of popular patterns, any one of which cannot fail to suit. 


They are well-made and substantially plated, and will do good ‘ 


service for years, 





No. 460. Ladies’ Nickel Watch. 
STEM WIND AND PENDENT SET. 


Given for 10 Subscribers, or for 5 Subscribers and $2. 


The demand for a low-priced, yet relia- 
ble watch for Ladies and Misses has in- 
duced us to offer this reliable time-keeper 
to our readers as one which can be depend- 
ed upon for accuracy and durability. We 
guarantee it to keep first-class time. A 
handsomer little watch you could hardly 
find at any price. It is extremely neat 
and attractive. It does not look like a 
cheap watch. We guarantee it to give 
perfect satisfaction. Let every lady who 
does not already own a watch avail her- 
self of this great bargain, and let every 
gentleman who wishes to make, to his 
wife, sweetheart, or sister, a handsome 
present, think well before he lets this op- 
portunity pass. It has the short stem 
wind and also the popular pendent set, the 
same as our No. 459, The cases are made 
of composition metal which will wear and 
look like silver. We can supply it for 
only $4, or with the American Agriculturist 
one year, $4.50. 


| 
| 
| 
| 





Our Ladies’ Watch. 


Given for 32 Subscribers, or for 16 Subscribers and $9. 


So great has been the demand for us to supply a fine gold watch for ladies 
that we have been compelled to yield to the pressure. We have secured one 
that ought to give perfect satisfaction to 
every woman. 

The movement, or works, are from the 
world-famous factory at Elgin, [il. Noth- 
ing better goes into a case, as everybody 
knows. 

The heavy hunting cases are made by 
Joseph Fahys & Co., and are known to the 
trade'as his ‘‘Montauk’”’ ten-carat case. 
They are reinforced the same as described 
above, and carry the same fifteen-year 
guarantee. They have frosted rims and 
are delicately hand-engraved in the center 
of each side. i 

The case is double, the works being Bm 
kept from dust by an inner or second @ag 
closely-fitting metal case, as in the very § 
highest-priced watches, 

“he usual price of such a watch is $25. 
It can sometimes be obtained as a favor 
for $20; but never for less. The conces- 
sions obtained by the American Agricult- 
urist secures it to subscribers for $15.00 
—this including registration and postage. Sry aa 
For an Elgin watch in such a case, the price is almost incredible, 
For $16 this watch and the American Agriculturist one year, 
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RELIABLE, JEWELRY. 


AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST. 








We offer this season, in response to an increasing demand and with a view to giving our subscribers 


somet 


hing that will not fail to please and give lasting satisfaction, a line of high grade, elegant and grace- 


ful jewelry. True it is the cost is a little more, but what is this to the unfailing satisfaction which we can 
romise the goods will give, and the knowledge that they will outwear ten times over any articles in the 
ine of cheap jewelry, the great mass of which can not be warranted, and which, however ch@ap, is dear at 


any price. 


Our goods are durable, well made, and actually worth about double the price we ask for them. 


We have selected the line offered here with discriminating taste, have secured the latest patterns, and be- 
lieve the goods, price considered, superior in grace, elegance, style, beauty, and actual value to any in the 
arket. Every article is warranted to give satisfaction, and if not found as represented we will cheer- 


FINCER RINCS. 


Every lady and gentleman of taste will be interested in this magnificent assortment of rings, which 


m 
fully refund money. 


are finely made and beautifully finished. All stamped 18 K. 


The 18 carat gold does not extend clear 


through, but it is rolled upon the composition metal of which the frame of the ring is made. With prop- 
er care these rings will last for years, and look as well and give as much satisfaction as high cost solid 
gold, Weguarantee that ea ch and every ring will give entire satisfaction and will cheerfully refund 
money to any who are in the least dissatisfied or who fail to find the rings exactly as represented. 


HOW TO MEASURE FOR A RINC. 


Using a strip of heavy writing pape> about half an inch wide, take the measure of the finger where 
the ring is tobe worn. When drawa comfortably tight around the finger the ends of the paper should just 
meet. Write your name on one side of the paper and the number of ring wanted on the other side. Order 


by numbers given. 





No. 460. 


No. 459. 


Nos. 460 and 464 are handsome, large, gold- 
filled rings, in which the stones are genuine tiger- 
eye cameos. 

“We send either of these elegant rings post-paid 
for $1.50, or with the American Agriculturist one 
year for $2.50. Given for 5 subscribers. 


Nos. 493 and 459 are Gentlemen’s Rolled 
Gold Rings, and are much like those above men- 
tioned. They are set with either tiger’s-eye or 
gold-stone, and are warranted genuine stones. 

Either of these rings will be sent post-paid for $1, 
or with American Agriculturist one year for $2.00. 
Given for 3 subscribers. 


No. 491 is a solitaire diamond-cut brilliant 
which is so like a real diamond that it takes a deal- 
er to tell the difference. The ring is 18 carat filled 
gold, and is, as all will readily pronounce it, a love- 
ly gem. ‘ 

Brice 75 cents, post-paid, or with American Agri- 
culturist one year, $1.85, Given for 2 subscribers, 
and 15 cents extra. 


No. 497 is beautifully made of turquoise and 
rubies with a white stone in the center. 

Price $1,50, post-paid, or with American Agricul- 
turist one year, $2.50. Given for 5 subscribers. 


No. 462 is a diamond-cut brilliant adapted to 
either a lady or gentlemen. The setting is heavy 
rolled gold, and altogether is a beauty. : 

Price $1, post-paid, or with American Agricultur- 
ist one year, $2.00. Given for 3 subscribers. 






No. 477. 


a 
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No. 493. No. 464. 


No. 477 isa beautifully chased ring, well made, 
and well worthy the attention of all of good taste. 

Price 50 cents, post-paid _or with American Agri- 
culturist one year, $1.75. Given for 2 subscribers. 


No. 471 is a wide plain ring and one of the neat- 


‘est and most refined we have ever seen. Westrong- 


ly recommend it as something that will give un- 
bounded satisfaction to all. 

Price 76 cents, post-paid, or with American Agri- 
culturist one year, $1.85. Given for 2 subscribers, 
and 15 cents extra. 


Nos. 470 and 494 are diamond brilliants for 
ladies, and the stunes are so fine that for almost 
every purpose they are just as good as genuine dia- 
monds from Brazil. The rings are solid gold filled, 
18 carat fine.‘ Either of these lovely ornaments 
will be sent, post-paid, for $1.50, or with American 
Agriculturist one year, $2.50. Given for 5 subscrib- 
ers. 


No. 495 is heavy rolled gold-plate studded with 


a cluster of six turquoises. It is a dainty littlering | , 
i | ally suitable for a present, 
| and we furnish it at such 


that everybody admires. ; 
Price $1.25, post-paid, or with American Agricul- 
turist one year, $2.25. Given for 4 subscribers. 


No. 489 isa rich and elegant ring formed by 
setting a diamond cut brilliant between two rubies. 
This lustrous gem will be sent, post-paid, for $1, or 
with American Agriculturist one year, $2.00. Given 
for 3 subscribers. 





No. 490. The Ideal Cuff Button. 


Given for 2 Subscribers and 10° Cents 
Additional. 


This handsome rolled gold-plate 
cuff button can be ordered in any 
~ initial. The initial is polished 
§ gold while the main part is Roman 
gold, affording a handsome con- 
trast. The back has a patent 
lever so that it can easily be in- 
7 serted into the cuff. 

These handsome buttons will be sent, post-paid, 
for only 75 cents per pair; with American Agricul- 
turist one year $1.85. Whenordering specify initials 
desired, 








No. 426. Solid Gold Front Brooch. | 


Given for 6 Subscribers. 


This is a handsome brooch composed of darts with 
two horseshoes. Atthe middleisa beautifu' flower, 


| made of rolled gold- 











The Elegant Garnet Earrings. 


Given for 2 Subscribers and 10 Cents 
Additional. 


Earrings are again 
in style and tosupply 
the demand we have 
ordered a large num- 
ber of these gold-plate 
earrings, made of a 
| golden ball with a 

\ garnet set in the front 
of each. They are adapted to /any lady, being ex- 
actly right in size, while the finish is exquisite. 

Price 75 cents per pair, post-paid, or with American 
Agriculturist one year. $1.85. 
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No. 404. The “Magnificent” Tur- 
quoise Earrings. 


Given for 2fubscribers and 10 Cents 
Additional, 


These large and 
graceful earrings are 


plate, and the lus- 
trous yellow color of fe 
the golden setting 
adds to the pale beau- 
ty of the dainty tur- r 
quoise that adorns the front of each. We have 
ordered a large stock of these bewitching pendants, 
which, as well as our other premiums, have been 
selected with discriminating taste. : 
Price 75 cents post-paid, or with American Agri- 
culturist one year $1.85. 








No. 220. Lily-of-the-Valley Pin. 


Given for 1 New Subscriber. 





This is one of the newest designs in jewelry, and 
one that is very popular. It represents accurately 
a branch of the Lily-of-the-valley in its purity and 
beauty. Ano lady of taste will be ple with this 


pin. 
Price 30 cents post-paid. 


<-> 


No. 469. Horseman’s Favorite Charm. 


Given for 1 New Subscriber and 10 Cents 
Additional. rime a 


Every horse owner should have this elegant rolled. 
gold plate charm, which > 
is a copy of the head of 
the famous trotter, Jay 
Eye See. At the end of 
the charm is a valuable 
stone. This beautiful ge 
piece of jewelry is especi- Fier 





a price that any one can ° 


t it. 8 
so 50 cents, post-paid, or with Ameri’ sor- 
culturist on year $1.60. a ie 

ere eee eT | 
No. 41. Gentlemen’s Set Collar and 
Cuff Buttons. 
Given for 1 New Subscriber. » 


These are four in number, are made of best qual- 
ity rolled plate, and are warranted. The Cuff But- 





in the center of which is a diamond-cut. brilliant 
s 


which must be seen to be appreciated. This pin i 
brand-new in design and is bound to be popular, 

Price $2, post-paid, or with a year’s subscription 
to American Agriculturist for $2,50. 


Collar. Wristband. Back of Neck. Wristband. 


tons are lever pattern. The cut shows manner of 
operating. Your toilet outfit is not complete with- 
out this set. 

T2ice 30 cents, post-paid, 
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No. 459. Gent’s Nickel Watch. 
STEM WIND AND PENDENT SET. 
Given for 10 Subscribers, or for 5 Subscribers and $2. 


For a low-priced wateh which 
ean be relied upon for accuracy 
we recommend this one. Qur cut 
shows it the exact size, face view. 
It has the short stem wind and 
pendent set, obviating the neces- 
sity of opening the cases. This 
latest improvement is generally 
used in the highest-priced watches 
only. This watch will keep as 
ood time as some which are sold 
or $30 or $40. The case is made 
of composition metal, which will 
not tarnish, but will always re- 
main bright as pure silver. The 
dial is of superior work. The 
second hand dial is ‘‘sunk’’ and 
the bezel is set with a strong 
clear crystal which will withstand 
heavy pressure. It is a snap back 
and front. The public will ap- 
preciate our reason for using this 
style, making the watch more 
nearly dust-proof, thus avoiding 
the expense and _ bother of clean- 
ing so often. It is a watch that 
can be excelled only by very ex- 
pensive ones. It is in itself ‘a 
thing of beauty,’”? and what is 
more, is low-priced enough for 





eli all, 
We can supply this watch for only $4, or with the American Agriculturist 
one year, $4.50. 





Linen Splashers. 
Either one Given for 1 New Subscriber. 
No. 232. No. 421. 












































No. 419. 

The uses of splashers are numerous. Always handy and so neat, for 
when soiled they can be washed and made as good as new. ey are of best 
quality linen stamped wlth design ready for working. We offer four different 
patterns as shown by the illustrations on areduced scale. Here is variety surely, 
the brightest designs the market affords. The fringed edges set off the fig- 
ures and are very easily raveled out. These splashers make any room look 
more attractive and they last a lifetime. Each one is 34 inches long and 20 


inches wide, large enough for any stand. Silk and full instructions sent with 


each. ; : 
Price each 35 cents, post-paid, or with the American Agriculturist one 


year $1.60. 








No. 272. 
Mathematical or 
Drawing 


Instruments. 


Given for 3 Sub- 
scribers. 


The engraving gives 
in outline the number of 
instruments that make 
up this set. It contains 
15 pieces, among which 
are the following: Com- 
passes. @ compass ex- 
tension, a drawing or 
ruling pen, an arm ex- 
tension, a crayon holder, 
a metal protector, a 
wood rule, ete. 

Price, post-paid. $1. 
With American Agri- 
culturist one year $1.75. 








nc ines ees ‘ . Ss 
Ladies’ Rolled Gold Chain with Charm, 


Given for 3 Subscribers. 


No, 193. 





This elegant ornament ; 

our most attractive premiums, act 
the demand for it grows each year 

The cut shows the style, but fails 
to give a faithful representation f 
its beauty. The links of the ch: i 

are carefully made, and the var. 
tern is a peculiar and delicate one 

closely imitating the most ex m. 
sive solid gold chains. Thee ain 
is flat, and so shaped that it sets 
well about the neck, and is clasped 
by a patent device in the form of g 
ring which fastens securely, The 
charm is of medium size, and is 
set with a handsome, finely-cut 
stone with raised leaf-like orna- 
ments around it. Each chain 
comes in satin-lined box. This 
will make an appropriate gift 
from a gentleman to a lady. If 
you wish to give some one a great 
deal of pleasure. and cause your- 
self to be held in grateful remembrance, buy one of these Chains for your 





end. 

Chains of the same pattern and make as this have been selling for $9 

and $3, but we have reduced the price to $1. With American Agriculturist 
one year, $2. 





beautiful Felt Tidies. 


Either one given for 1 New Subscriber or all 


\\! If | 


three for 2 Subscribers. 
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TIDY No. 415. 





Two is Company 
Three 13.4 crowde 
TIDY No. 417. 


These are all very unique and attractive designs, 
We offer three, in variety to suit all tastes and 
fancies. Each one measures 13x18 inches, large 
enough for all uses. They are of soft, fine felt, 
in pleasing shades, plainly stamped, and easy to 
work. There isa peculiar fascination and pleas- 
ure in this delightful enployment, that makes it 
so popular. Ladies like something to work on at 
odd moments, and nothing better repays time ex- 
pended than these bright, cheerful tidies, which 
so add to the appearance of a room. 

We will furnish either of these designs, with 
silk and full instructions for making, for 25 cents 
each, post-paid. 





TIDY, No. 418. 





No. 6. Reading Glass. 
Given for 3 Subscribers. 


This glass will be of 
inestimable value to 
persons with weak 
eyes. It has large 
\ magnifying powers, 
\ and by its use the 
\\ finest print can be 

! read with ease and 
iB much better than 
with spectacles. I 
Hl also greatly en- 
i io) hances the pleasure 

| ee i) of looking at photo- 

il i | graphs, engravings, 

i etc. The diameter 

of the glass is 2' 
inches. It has a rubber frame and handle. ‘The accompanying engraving is 
about one-half the actual size. Sent securely packed by mail, post-paid, for 
$1. Price with the American Agriculturist one year, $1,75, 
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No. 484. No. 482. No. 486. 


No. 482. The “Royal” Scarf Pin. 


Given for 4 Subscribers. 


This magnificent pin is called the ‘‘Royal’’ be- 
cause it is a favorite in the royal families of Europe. 
Our designer has copied this pin from one worn bya 
member of the royal family of England, and by 
making it with heavy rolled gold plate frame, with 
adiamond cut brilliant in the center, he has placed 
this gem in our hands at such a price as to enable 
us to offer it for only $1.25, post-paid, or with 
American Agriculturist one year $2.25. 


No. 484. Spider Pin. 
Given for 1 New Subscriber and 10 Cents 
Extra. 


This is a perfect gem. The body, legs and pin are 


of rolled gold plate, The head is a ecat’s eye, beau- 
tiful in every position, and in the spider’s back is a 
diamond-cut brilliant. We can promise youa beau- 
tiful ornament if you are lucky enough to select this. 

Price 50 cents, postpaid, or with American Agri- 
culturist one year $1.60. 


“No. 486. 
Rolled Gold Horseshoe Scarf Pin. 


Given for 1 New Subscriber and 10 Cents 
Extra. 
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Chain and Charm. 
Given for 4 Subscribers. 


‘*How lovely!’’ exclaimed a lady of taste to whom 
we showed one of these chains, with its skillfully 








Complete Writing Tablet. 


Given for 4 Subscribers, or for 2 Sub- 
scribers and 50 cents. 


“A place for everything and everythiag in it 
place.’”’ Our Writing Tablet embodies this seals 


| 
| 
| perfectly. 








It is made of leather, embossed in ornamental 
designs as shown by the illustration. The top or . 


| cover is padded, and lined on the inside with imita- 


tion calf, has places for paper, envelopes and 








wrought charm in the shape of a hunter’s horn. | 
Every one who sees one of these chains and charms | 
carefully examines and admires the lustrous gems | 
that deck the charm, the beauty of the design and 

the deep, rich yellow of the heavy rolled gold plate. | 
We are happy to say that by special agreement 
we have obtained a supply of these chains, and will 





This is one of the handsomest scarf-pins made, | 


and has a heavy plate of solid gold rolled upon the 


metal used in making the pin. We cannot rec- | 


ommend it too highly. ; ' 
Price 50 cents, post-paid, or with American Agri- 
culturist one year $1.60. 


~< a 


No. 467. The “Perfect”? Lace Pin. 


Given for 1 New Subscriber. 


We call this double lace pin the ‘‘Perfect’’ be- 
cause the two pins are perfect, being made of the 











best rolled gold plate, with a dainty charm of the 
same material joining them. This is one of our 
special designs, and an article of much beauty and 
grace, and one that is sure to be appreciated by all 
ladies of good taste. We heartily recommend it. 
rice 35 cents, post-paid, or with American Agri- 
eulturist one year $1.60. \ 


No. 153. The Key-Ring Door Securer. 


send a chain with its pendent charm for only $1.25 
post-paid, or with American Agriculturist one year | 


9 9: 
Ve 





Given for 1 New Subscriber. 








This capital little article is just the thing. It is 
light?extremely handsome and taking in appearance, 
is practically indestructible, and will so securely 
fasten any door with a quarter turn of the thumb- 
piece that it cannot be opened from outside without 
tearing the frame of the door apart. It is carried on 
the key ring with an ordinary bunch of keys (and it 
is not as large as most keys), so that it is always ac- 
cessible and at hand. It is made of cast steel and | 


| finished in heavy, polished, solid nickel plate, weighs 


less than three-quarters of an ounce, and is made to 
bear the heaviest usage. 

Not much need be said, as the article speaks for 
itself. To insert it, open the door slightly and lay 
the securer against the side of the door; force the 
door shut, carrying the wedge shape frame in with 
it, until the securer is firmly seated nearly up to the 
thumb piece. Then turn the handle, forcibly, 
square across, and the door will be more securely held 
than by any orditary lock or-bolt in use. It may 
be inserted above or below the handle of the door, 
and is, of course, both right and left handed. 


Price, post-paid, 25 cents. | 


} 


blotters. It also has an inkstand set in, having a 
screw top so the ink will not leak out, and a first- 
class pen and holder. The writing surface is smooth, 
hard, and covered with a removable blotter. A 
receptacle is provided for pens, pencils, stamps and 
other stationery. The tablet measures 12}x6} 
inches, and is a most acceptable gift to any one, 
Sent postpaid for $1.25, or with the American 


| Agriculturist, one year, $2.00. 





No. 365. Model Scissors Sharpener. 


Given for 1 New Subscriber. 


The only good and reliable low-priced article for 
the purpose made. It consists of a small metallic 
case, inclosing an adjustable cubical sharpening 


| stone of fine emery, and is provided with a suitable 





guide to keep the scissors at a proper angle, The 


stone has six sides and twenty-four edges (every side 
the same) of a solid emery stene on which the 
sharpening is done. The emery being a cube, goes 
in its case twenty-four different ways, the screw 
holding the stone firmly in position and the guide 
guiding the scissors at proper angle so that a child 
can use it with safety and success. 
Price 30 cents, post-paid. 





No. 5. Game of Lotto. 
Given for 1 Subscriber. 


This is a popular game, and one easily learned. It 
can be played by from two to eighteen people, and 
will furnish fun for bpm | along winter evening. It 
requires quickness of sight and tongue only, so that 
the whole family can play and enjoy it. 

This game is made up in substantial and attract- 
iveform. It has eighteen cards and a sufficient 
quantity of wood counters, all packed in a 4x64 


| wood box, handsomely covered and decorated. 


Full instructions sent with each game. 
Price 30 cents, post-paid. 
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|THE AMERICA ACAIGULTURIST SIMPLE MIcROSCOE 





GIVEN FOR THREE SUBSCRIBERS. 
Useful to Everybody. A Never Ending Source of Amusement and Instruction, 


MACNIFIES 6 TO 25 DIAMETERS AND 36 TO 625 AREAS. 


EVERY SCIENTIFIC MAN 
FOR PRACTICAL USE. 


ly made (not molded glass). 

In determining upon the kind of microscope to offer to 
their readers, the Publishers of the AMERICAN AGRI- 
CULTURIST had to consider what would be the most gener- 
ally useful at the lowest possible price. This of course left 
compound microscopes out of the question. While these 
micrescopes of high power may be made, in the hands of 
one skilled in their use, to show many wonderful things, 
the real work with the microscope, that accomplished by 
those engaged in the study of plants, of insects, and other 
objects requiring a microscope, is not done with these 
powerful instruments, but with those of low magnifying 
power. Itis a rule with microscopists not to use a glass 
any more powerful than is just needed to show the object 
distinctly. 

Serviceable, highly useful as well as an interest- 
ing instrument. This microscope is exceedingly 
valuable to any reader. Manufactured expressly for us 
by the Bausch & Lomb Optical Co., New York. 

A good source of instruction and amusement 
combined, contains three fine Lenses by which seven 
different powers can be provided, a diaphragm to 
cut off outside light and a standing rod for adjusting*the 
lenses. The stand is made of a nickel-plated metal, which 
closely resembles silver and will not tarnish. It stands 


so wide a 





Lenses carefully 
ground and thorough- 


pist remarked that 


to whom it has been shown, speaks of it in unbounded admiration and expresses wonder at 
the unprecedented cheapness of a Microscope havinz so many excellent qualities and 
i range of usefulness as well as of interest. 
> would hardly have expected to find so many good qualities under a 


An experienced Microsco- 





COST OF $5 TO $10, 


firmly, having a broad base and contains a cireular mirror 
for concentrating the light, a glass stage, two nickel-plateq 
spring clips for holding the slides, two glass plates or slides, 
a water proof cell for holding fluids, or small insects, ete, 
ete. ” 

It is the most complete and cheapest instrument 
of its kind ever devised. 











oN) 
MICROSCOPE CLOSED. 


To detect or distinguish and aid in remedying 
and preventing diseases of plants and animals 
whether from insects, deczy or smut, mildew, Scab, ete : 


To discover adulterations in seeds and their de- 
gree of goodness or badness, the Preportion of 
fertile and infertile seeds. Also adulterations in 
fertilizers, ground bone, etc. 


No Study is 
more useful, 
more fascinating 
or more far reach. 
ing than that of 
the Microscope, 
It reveals won- 
derful facts in 
Wwe the animal and 

MIRROR. vegetable world 
which should be pursued by young and old. 
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The Agriculturist Microscope is sent out for just what it is—by far the best simple Microscope ever offered for anything like the price—better than any instrument yet offered for many time 


the cost, and for the work of which it is capable—is the cheapest and most useful thing of the kind ever known. 


It is not a compound Microscope, nor will it do the work of one. In selecting 


a Microscope which should be generally useful, we have given the very best of its kind, knowing that it rill be of more INTRINSIC VALUE to those who receive it than a high-power com- 


pound Microscope would be were it possible to furnish one at the insignificant cost at which this is given. 


We feel sure that the American Agriculturist New Microscope will convey real 


pleasure into every Family Circle, and prove a valuable educational agent through which both young and old will learn much that they could not otherwise Know of the wonderful things 


that are constantly within their reach. 


DIRECTIONS FOR USING 


their subscriptions extended one year from expiration and obtain this valuable Microscope on payment of $1.75. 


together with the Microscope, post-paid. 


the Microscope profusely illustrated accompany each instrument. some : 
charged, post-paid $l. Or given for one yearly subseription to the AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST for $1.75, or present subscribers can have 


e 
No one can afford to be without this Microscope for the nominal price 


For 82.75 we will send the AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST two years 





_ No. 800. Boys’ Excelsior Tool- Chest. 


Given for 5 Subscribers. 


This is a substantial and 
complete Tool-chest for the 
boys, and nothing will please 
better or benefit them more. 
We offer it at a price within 
reach of all.: The set comes 
in a chestnut wood box, size 
19x10x7, trimmed with wal- 
nut moldings, nicely var- 
nished, with handles and 
large movable tray, with 
partitions. Every 
chest contains 27 
articles,as follows: 
Try-Square, T- 
Square, Triangle, 
Plane, Miter-Box, 
Mallet, Brace-and- 
Bit, Hand-Screw, 
Templet, Gauge, 
Rule, Straight- 
Edge, Sand Paper, 
Eight-Inch Hand- 
Saw, hisel, 
Hatchet, Ham- 
mer, Screwdriver, 


Brad-Awl, ‘fack-Claw, Iron-Square, Nail-Set, Gimlet, Nails, Tacks and 


Screws. 















Price $1.75, or with the American Agriculturist one year, $2.50. 
Sent by express at expense of receiver. Weight about 11 pounds. 





No. 291. Florence Hair Brush. 


Given for 2 Subscribers. 
This brush has nine rows of pure 
bristles, and is handsomely finished on 
the back and handle. 
a very handy and serviceable brush, 
Price 60 cents, post-paid. 





It. will be found 








No. 164. Chemical Wonders Revealed. 


Given for 1 New Subscriber and 10 Cents Extra. 





Something new and novel. A box of Chemical Magic containing sixteen 
boxes of chemicals with a complete set of apparatus and directions for per- 
forming more than 50 chemical experiments entirely free from danger. With 
the aid of this box any one can make the Lead Tree, the brilliant Magnesium 
Light, which is used to take pictures at night, several varieties of Colored 
Fire, Sympathetic Inks, Miniature Lightning, Intense Cold, Yellow Paint, 
Restore Faded Writing, prove the indestructibility of Matter, turn Black so- 
lution to Yellow, Blue to Red, Yellow to White, Purple to Green, and Red to 
Blue; cloths can be dyed several different colors, metallic substances coated 
with Copper, Blue produced from two Colorless Liquids, Ammonia from two 
odorless substances, three colors from one Liquid, delicious Soda Water can 
be made, Lime formed and over 30 other very interesting chemical experi- 
ments performed. This box has been gotten up to supply the demand for an 
inexpensive, amusing, instructive, and interesting set. of experiments which 
may be performed with perfect safety and success. Any child 12 years old 
can use it. . 

Price post-paid 50 cents, 
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The New Improved American Agriculturist 
Compound Microscope. 


Given for 25 Subscribers at $1 each, or for 
12 Subscribers and $4.25. 








Thisis a scientific instrument of practical value. It 
was, in part, invented for the use of the readers of the 
American Agriculturist, and is manufactured expressly 
for them. Great improvements have lately been 
made in this microscope, and it is now the most satis- 
factory and complete instrument to be obtained any- 
where at such a small cost. It will be found of in- 
estimable value in every household as an instructor 
of both young and old, and can be utilized in a count- / / 
less variety of ways. By its use adulterations in food, f 
medicines, ete.. trichinz in pork, disease in yy, 
any meat, and fraudulent material in cotton, 
linen or silk can be readily detected. ‘The 
anatomy of the tiniest insect, and the struc- 
ture of plants, minerals, etc., can be closely 
studied—and there is no pursuit 
more fascinating and instructive 
for the youthful minds than the 
study of nature through the 
microscope. he Camera Lu- 
cida is a new and most valuable 
appliance. With this one can 
make a perfect picture (measur- 
ing three or four inches across) 
of the foot of a fly, the most 
minute part of a plant, or of an 
insect so infinitesimal as to be 
invisible to the naked eye. 
Price only $8.50. This price in- 
cludes the Camera Lucida, a 
copy of Prof. Phinn’s book on 
the microscope, some glasses, . 
etc., all packed in a strong box, © 
which will go anywhere in “qj 
safety by express. Carriage to 
be paid by receiver. 





























No. 282. Rochester Magic Lantern. 
40 Views, Lecture and Tickets, complete. Given for 6 Sub- 
scribers, or for 3 Subscribers and $1 Additional. 


The Rochester is the latest and best 
production in this line. It is well and 
entirely made of brass, there being noth- 
ing cheap about it. It is neatly finished 
and will neither tarnish nor corrode, as 
will the cheaply made instruments. It 
is provided with a well-made lamp, which 
sheds a strong, clear light, and as the 
hood and lens tubes may be removed, 
the lamp may be taken out and used for 
ordinary purposes. There is no smoking 
and no delay in procuring a lamp, as 
with other magic lanterns. Special care 
has been devoted to the lenses, which 
are made on the most approved optical 
principles and give a sharp, well illum- 
inated picture on the screen. It is por- 
vided with a sil- 
vered reflector, 
which gathers 
and condenses 
the rays of light 
toa high degree 
of brilliancy. 
The Rochester 
also has a handle 
so that it can be 
removed from one place to another 
without burning or scorching the 
hands. This is a great improve- 
ment. The slides are photographed 
copies on glass of comic views and 
natural scenery, and are selected 
both for amusement and instruc- 
tion. They are finely executed and 
finished and each slide is guarded 
with rims of tin, which protect the 
picture from scratching and the, 
glass from breaking. The tens 
slides each contain four pictures, 
making 40 beautiful views. 

What can you do with this lan-aa = aly : 
tern? You can amuse and interest your friends by giving an entertainment. 
A Descriptive Lecture goes with each Lantern which adds greatly to the in- 
terest of the exhibit. ‘The Lantern can be operated either by girls or boys, 
and will amuse time and again the youag as well as the old friends, too. 

You can earn money by charging a small admission fee, say five or ten 
cents for each person. For this purpose we have included a full set of printed 
— You can thus make the Magic Lantern a source of profit as well as 
pleasure. 

Now, boys and girls, go to work and raise a club, and get one of these 
beautiful Lanterns, and see if it does not more than repay you for the little 
trouble it takes to get the subscribers. 

Price, postpaid, $3. This lantern sent with the American Agriculturist 
one year, for $3.25. Sent securely packed in a light wooden box. 









































No. 379. Favorite Building Blocks. 


Given for 2 Subscribers. 


Va 





_ The Favorite Building Blocks are new this season and are already in ac- 
tivedemand. ‘The blocks are very accurately made from the best of hard 
wood and in size and shape are exactly like the celebrated stone building 
blocks costing from $2 to $5. The set contains 50 pieces of many different 
shapes and sufficient to build most elaborate models and to make a number 
of pleasing combinations. They stand firmly and don’t upset. Each set is 
sent securely packed in a beautiful colored box and on the inside of the cover 
of each is a diagram showing some of the best and most striking combinations 
which the blocks will make. These blocks will be found not only a source of 
delight to children but a fund of amusement and instruction to grown folks. 

Price 75 cents, post-paid, or with American Agriculturist one year, $1.75. 





No. 228. Berlin Pen and Pencil Stamp. 


el 
—— Se RN 


This stamp is suld so surprisingly cheap that no one 
can miss buying it. It has always been sold at $1 until 
lately, when the price has been reduced to only 25 cents, 
with name complete. It — strong and well-made 
frame, nickel-plated and polished, containing a self-inking 
rubber stamp at one end and a propelling pen and pencil at 
the other. It is one of the most useful and novel combina- 
tions ever sold. 

When the stamp is closed, the cover, which contains 
a pad, inks the form, so the stamp is always ready for use by simply pressing 
on a spring. 

e can furnish this useful article, with name, for 25 cents. With name 
and address 10 cents additional. 





_ No. 324. New Side-Wheel Steamer. 


Given for 8 Subscribers. 








Nearly all the steamboats heretofore made in this or foreign countries 
have been modeled after the simple style of the propeller. In our model 
steamboat we have adopted the graceful form of the well known side-wheel 
Steamer, and have taken great pains to retain the =e proportions of all 
the parts and at the same time to construct a boat which will not only work 
properly, but will present a fine appearance when steaming in a tank of water 
or on a still pond. Unlike all former oe in which the lamp has been 
separate from and liable to get out of its proper place in the boat, we have 
made our lamp a fixture, it being a part of the hull, so that the flame is alwa 
in its proper position under the boiler and at the same time assists in steadying 
the boat, while it is readily filled through an opening in the deck at the bow. 

In order to always secure the proper working of the Steam Cylinder, 
Crank, Shaft, Paddle Wheels, we have secured them all to the top of the 
Boiler, and have hinged the boiler to one end of the boat, so that it can be 
readily swung upward to give ready atcess to Lamp for trimming, lighting, 
ete., ete. The Boiler can be readily filled with water through a Filler in the 
Pilot House. The rudder is adjusted as usual. Unusual pains have been 
taken with the details, such as windows, mounting eagle on Pilot House, ete., 
etc.. while she is finished with coppered bottem and bright colored upper 
works, like our handsome excursion steamers. The Steamer measures from 
stem to stern 12 inches, has 54-inch beam, is 5 inches high, and will run one- 
balf hour xt each firing. Every Steamer is thoroughly tested and fully war- 
ranted. Full directions for running the Steamer will be found in each box, 
wi ‘1 price list of duplicate parts. ; : ; : 

Price $2.50, post-paid, or with the American ‘Agriculturist one year for 
$3.25. 
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American Agriculturist French Achromatic Telescope 


away. 
this means not give 
ean bring distant 












knew nothing of. 


FOR ONLY $3.00 


the reach of persons of 
a real philosophical instrument, at a low price. 


FARMERS, 
TOURISTS, 


Farmers and herdsmen can see their cattle or sheep mniles 
Hunters can distinguish ¢ 
warning of their 
mountains, valleys and cities 
feet, While any one with this telescope 
with different objects that before 
Friends and acquaintances can be recog- 
nized at great distances and the instrument will prove both in- 
structive and amusing to every one. 


DESCRIPTION OF THE TELESCOPE. 


DIMENSIONS: The length of the telescope, 


ed, is 1614 inches; when closed, 6 inches; diameter, 114 inches. 


FIVE LENSES This useful and beautiful instrument has five 
« lenses, of the best French manufacture. The 


GIVEN FOR 6 SUBSCRIBERS. 


we will send one of these telescopes post-paid to any post-office in the Uniteg 
States, and in addition will include with each instrument 


A YEAR’S SUBSCRIPTION FREE TO THE AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, 
FOR $4 we will send the Telescope post-paid and the American Agriculturist for TWO YEARS. 


The telescope and subscription sent to separate addresses if desired. 


This telescope is first-class in every raspect and our subscribers testify that it is equal to other instruments 


that cost from $5.00 to $15.00 each 


Hligh power achromatic telescopes have heretofore sold at prices placing them almost 
The telescope we now offer is just what the people want 
i > 


moderate means. 


HERDSMEN, HUNTERS, 
AND, IN FACT, 
INSTRUMENT 


vreat distances, and by 
The Tourist 
almost to his 
will soon become familiar 
great distance) he 


ramie at £ 
approach. 


(from their 


when extend" 


PROSPECTORS, SAILORS, 
EVERYBODY, 
INVALUABLE. 










object lenses are ac hromatie, that is, convex and concave, having 
different refractive and dispe rsive powers, With the curvatures so 
adjusted that the chromatic aberration produced by the one is 
corrected by the other, and light emerges from the compound lens 
undecomposed, or free from color, objects at a long distance ap- 
pearing clear and natural. 


BRASS SLIDES. highly’ polished, the telescoping tubes ht 
































lent instrument. 


Each 


order, 


FULL SIZE WHEN CU.OSED 


ting closely into each other. 


BRASS SAFETY CAPS. ji: 


ment, keeping out dampness and dust when not in use. 


MOROCO COVERED TUBES. 3: 


is covered , ——— 
with handsome French morocco, making it altogethera most excel- 


Telescope is furnished in 
but will last for a lifetime. 


HOW FAR 


If the atmosphere is clear you can see the time on a tower clock at a distance of five miles. 
away will appear to be fifteen rods from you, and persons with whom you are familiar can be recognized at a distance of 
three or four miles. What are supposed to be mountains or extinct: craters 
on the surface of the moon can be seen plainly with the glass. 


There is not a man, woman or child that cannot find uses for such a glass almost every day of their lives. 


Safety caps of polished brass cover 
exposed ends of the instru- 


The main tube or body of 
telescope 








YOU CAN 


The moons of Jupiter can be seen with it. 


a strong cloth-covered case. 


beyond 


TRAVELERS, 


WILL FIND THIS 








It is strongly made and cannot get out of 


SEE WITH IT. 


A man who is one mile 


Many 


sof our customers write us that they never had so much pleasure and enjoyment from a small investment as this telescope atforded them. 


WHAT OUR SUBSCRIBERS SAY OF IT, 


ALL WE CLAIMED FOR IT. 


I received the telescope by mail in good order. 
Am more than pleased with it and have en- 
joyed myself in using it while traveling through 
the country more than double its cost. I 
find it better than I expected and all you 
claim for it. I have let others try it and they 
all pronounce it a very clear, distinct glass, 
as good as they ever saw for its size.—(Geo. B. 
Harris, Centerville, R. I. 


JUST AS REPRESENTED. 


The French Achromatic Telescope ordered, you 
sent me very promptly. I find it to be as you 
represented in every detail. It gives me 
much pleasure in looking off at long distance. Ob- 
jects one mile away look to be almost within 
reach. I would not part with it for a five 
dollar note. Any one wishing for a glass of this 
kind will find it to be a prize. My experience is, 











when the American Agriculturist advertises any- 
thing it can be relied upon as being as represent- 


ed.—[W. H. Fifield, Chicopee, Mass. 


EQUAL TO A $15 INSTRUMENT. 


Some time ago I received my French Achromatic 
Telescope by mail in good order, and feel well 
pleased with it. I think it fills the reeommenda- 
tion of your advertisement. I have compared 
it with a field glass costing $15 and with 
another Telescope of English manufacture of 
three inches more length costing $7, and con- 
sider the power of yours fully equal to 
either of the higher priced glasses.—George 
H. Northrop, Naugatuck, Ct. 


SEES THIRTY MILES. 


The French Achromatic Telescope I received of | 
| and tell which direction the 
| houses stand for 
Smoky Mountain from our residence, 30 miles | 


you gives good satisfaction. Rocks, trees 
and bushes are distinctly seen at the top of 


For $6 we will send six yearly subscriptions to the American Agriculturist and the Telescope to the sender of the club. 
ers send four subscribers at $1 each and $1 in money ($5 in all), and we will send the Telescope post-paid. 










A FEW OF MANY TESTIMONIALS RECEIVED. 


distant.—[M. F, Johnson, Maryville, Tenn. 


WORTH FOUR TIMES ITS COST. 


The French Achromatic Telescope ordered of you 
some time since is indeed a Superb instrument. 
I have frequently observed the nail heads in a 
barn wall at a distance of half a mile. 
Four times its cost would not induce me 
to part with it.—Marquis P. Truax, Almo, Ind. 


SEES OBJECTS FORTY MILES. 


The French Achromatic Telescope is fully as 
represented in every particular and exactly 
the same in all respects if not better than the 
ten-dollar telescope for sale in our city 
stores. i use it in my school and my pupils see 
objects 40 miles off quite distinctly as if right 
Can tell persons three miles off 
vanes on barns and 

seven miles.—[Erb 


before us. 


six or 
Steiner, Spring Mount, Pa. 





If you cannot procure six subscrib- 
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SO IVI od Cc OO D K N IVE S. Farmer’s and Sportsman’s Multum in Parvo 
The Knives fe offer a _ ——s - a to be made from Pocket Knife. 
finest English razor-steel, hand-forged. These knives are made specially 
-opearee Maher & Grosh, of Toledo, Ohio. |The name of the firm ist aniline Price $1.50 Post-paid, or Given for 5 Subscribers. 


to our readers for they have been customers in our advertising columns for the 
past ten years. We offer a choice selection, any one of which ean not fail to 
please. ‘We warrant every one. 

No. 428. American Apgriculturist Jack Knife. 


Given for 1 New Subscriber, and 15 Cents Additional. 





Hip eH! Hil i 
NY mv 





. - . ‘ | ' 
Our cut shows the exact size. The blades are of the highest quality razor- | A combination of eigh a ‘ ‘ i i 
pa : b as ; ght useful articles combined in one. Aside from its 
steel; every blade is file tested and known to be good before sending out. ordinary use as a double-bladed knife, some one of its ‘tools’ is often worth 


The large blade is etched as shown in the cut. Can be had plain if desired. | » “queen . c e 1 
Hiatt le chase Sh tne we flere oly co; buxt- | yametr 7 go hand ioe he hing wanted in an cman 
paid, or with the American Agriculturist one year $1.60. perfect. The handle is atag-horn. This knife A a cuesdie dee ne 


Sheffield, England, which should be sufficient evidence of its good quali 
The engraving shows the parts of the knife, the very convenient ‘on a 





, trono Two-blade Jack Knife. effective screw-driver; the hook is used to lift a stov . dl 
No. 81. Extras s Bs dry things, clean a horse’s hoof, pull on the boots, ete; the ne nth ok 
Given for 2 Subscribers and 10 Cents Additional. holes in harness, wood, etc., which can be enlarged by its sharp corners; 


. ie : the corkscrew is convenient of course ; the tweezers and long poi - 
In general appearance this knife resembles our No. 428. It is the best awl, drawn from the end of the handle, often comes into a nS oe 
knife for hard service and rough work that was ever made, blades are extra hook makes a good hammer for tacks and small pounding te the inside of a 
thick, oil-tempered, and every one tested by file before polishing. Though hook forms a small nut-cracker, All close into a compact stag-horn handle 
heavy, it has no corners to wear pockets, and wherever one is sent it brings the whole weighing only three ounces. It is a pocketful of tools ‘ 
orders for others. ; ; ‘ : - This year only five subscribers at $1 each brings i -pai fur- 
Price 75 cents, post-paid, or with the American Agriculturist one year $1.65. nished with the pF a ha cared year $2.25, oh ne 








No. 77. “The Kentucky Bowie.” No. 177. “Common Sense” Pruning Knife, 


Given for 2 Subscribers and 10 Cents Additional. Given for 3 Subscribers at bs casks 











fe OR —-" Peo - 





This is brass-lined, stag handle, two razor blades. The engraving speaks 
better than any description regarding this knife. 


Price, post-paid, 75 cents, or with the American Agriculturist one year 


$1.65. This common sense knife contains a pruning blade, a jack knife blade, a 
—- por spaying nome! The cut oreo _ exact hes soe aes 

66 * ” gardener and stockman in the country should have one of these knives. e 
No. 71. The “Yankee Whittler. blades are carefully forged from razor-steel, file-tested, and will be replaced 
without extra charge if soft orflawy. Price, post-paid, $1, or with the 
American Agriculturist one year $1.75. 








Given for 3 Subscribers. 


A strong 3-blade knife, about the size of No. 77. Blades oil-tempered 
and hand-forged from razor-steel, then file-tested. It will “‘fill the bill”’ for 








any farmer or mechanic who loves a good tool. ‘ : 
_— Price re ‘pueelk. Gent with the American Agriculturist one year No. 115. Pair of Seymour’s Stee] Shears. 
$1.75. 
Given for 2 Subscribers and 10 Cents Additional. 
No. 84, Three-blade Pearl-Handle Knife. These Shears are made by the Henry Seymour Cutlery Co., who have a 


‘ “f national reputation for reliable goods. Any one who wants a pair of shears 
Given for 3 subscribers. that will 4 good service for yeu can not find any better path than these. 
An elegant knife for a gentleman. Has pearl handle, German silver ends, 
round corners. The blades are finished in the very best manner, and can be 
put in perfect edge. Price, post-paid, $1, or with the American Agriculturist 
one year $1.75. 








No. 73. Ladies’ Two-blade Pearl Penknife. | 


Given for 2 Subscribers. 


i 





= ——$<— 


A dainty penknife with beautiful pearl handle for ladies’ work-basket, 
serge or dressing bureau, Blades are equal to any razor edge. The largest 


They have finely nickel-plated blades made of the best steel, with maroon 
japanned handles. They are finely finished and durable in every way. - Every 
pair is stamped with the manufacturer’s trade-mark, and we warrant them in 


We offer a pair for only 75 cents, post-paid, or with the American Agriculturist 
one year $1.65. 


stocks this knife sells for $1; all we ask for it is 65 cents, post-paid. Sent 
with the American Agriculturist one year $1.60. 


| 
| 

ade is made for ripping seams or cutting leaves of books. In ordinary | every respect. Length, 8 inches. We will replace any pair found imperfect. 
| 
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No. 480. SHOT GUN. 


Given for 30 Subscribers, or for 15 Subscribers and $6 Additional. 


This admirable, accurate, double-barrel breech-loading Shot-Gun is a hand- 
It has laminated steel barrels, shell ejector, latest improvement, 4 


some weapon. 
patent fore-end, by which the gun can be readily taken apart 
for carrying or for convenience in shipping, thus doing 
away with all screws and pegs, saving time, labor and pa- 
tience. This durable and simple invention necessitates only 
the lifting of the fore-end Pa 
from the barrel to enable you 

to take it apart, as seen by 

cut, which shows the exact 

style of gun on a reduced 

scale. Ithasside snap, Eng- 

lish walnut stock with Pis- 

tol Grip, finely checkered, 

making the gun come up 

better and lessening the re- 

coil. Sportsmen can readily 

see that this feature makes 

it a much more desirable 

gun to handle, It has re- 


bounding locks which come back to the half-cock notch after discharging the cartridge, and by moving the action opens the gun to re-load. This is the best and 


most durable style of lock for guns that is made. 


unnecessary. This gun has an ornamental rubber butt-plate which adds much to its a»pearance. 


[t also has solid plungers which penetrate the cap in cartridge, working in grooves, without springs which are 


Each gun is guaranteed to be of good material throughout 


and if not found as represented can b2 returned and money will be cheerfully refunded. 
We can furnish it in 10-zauge, weizhing from 8} to 10 pounds, and 12 gauge, weizhing from 74 to 9 pounds, either one supplied in 30 or 32 inch barrel, The 
regular price of this gun is $20, but we are enabled throuzh special arrangement to send it for only $14, or with the American Agriculturist for one year for $14.50, 


Each gun is carefully packed in a strong box and sent by express or freight at receiver’s expense. 


ordering. 


Please mention gauge and length of barrel desired, when 





No. 280. Remington Action Flobert Rifle. Price $4. 


Given for 10 Subscribers, or for 5 Subscribers and $2 Additional. 





This rifle has oiled walnut stock, with pistol grip firmly checkered; good steel barrel, well rifled and 
sighted ; blue mountings: length of barrel, 22 inches; full length of rifle, 38 inches; weight, 44 pounds. Shoots 


either the bullet breech caps, or the regular 22 cartridge. : 
Write explicitly whether we shall ship by freight or express; ascertain charges at 


charges, which are small. 


Sold for $4, receiver to pay express or freight 


your nearest express or freight office. We will send this rifle, securely packed, express charges paid, to any address east of the Miss- 


issippi river when $1 extra is sent us. 


rice, with the American Agriculturist one year, $4.50. 





“The Defender” Seven-Shot Revolver. 
Given for 3 Subscribers. 


The illustration is about one-half the size of the Revolver. It is 22-cali- 
ber, long range, heavily nickel-plated, and has self-acting revolving eylinde:. 
The stock is of pol- 
ished hard wood, the 
barrel, cylinder, ete., 
of steel, heavily nick- 
el-plated. For accu- 
racy and power it 
equals the Bich priced revolvers. For 
target practice it is first-class. Every 
man and boy who lives in the country 
should have a good revolver. It is useful, and the 
amusement to be derived from it never-ending. 

few years ago such a revolver as this sold for 
from $3 to $5, but the extraordinary competition in the trade 
in firearms, combined with the invention of new and improved 
machinery for their manufacture, now renders it possible for us 
to ie a to our subscribers a GOOD revolver upon the very liberal terms 
offered. 

Sent by mail, post-paid, for $1, or with the American Agriculturist one 

year, $1.90. 


No. 104. Vacuum-Tipped Arrow-Pistol. 
Given for 1 New Subscriber and 10 Cents Additional. 

The Vacuum-Tipped Arrow-Pistol is perfectly harmless, yet it is accu- 
rate as a revolver, and although we do not advertise it for children to shoot at 
each others’ eyes, yet we can safely say that, should such an accident happen, 
it would not harm the most delicate 

child. As a parlor amusement, for 
young and old, it has no equal, and 
for out-door sport it is far superior to 
any toy gun or pistol ever placed on 
the market. ‘he cut which you see 
is an exact picture of the Pistol, one- 
fifth size. It is a great novelty, 
affording interesting and unlimited amusement for people of all ages, In- 
structive, perfectly harmless, yet accurate. For indoor and out-of-door prac- 
tice it has no equal. 
The Vacuum-Tipped Arrow consists of a concave feather-edged disk, so 
soft and flexible that it can be shot with safety even at your window, in the 
arlor or nursery, without injury to furniture or to the person of any one. 
But the great novelty of this invention consists in the fact that the Vacuum- 
Tipped Arrow adheres to the smooth surface of any object to which it is shot, 
such as glass, painted walls, and especially the Graduated Target which 
. accompanies each Pistol. The great danger which has always attended the 
use of any of the projectiles which have hitherto filled our markets is entirely 
done away with in the advent of the Vacuum-Tipped Arrow. The Pistol can 
he used by children and people of all ages, for endless enjoyment can be had 
in every home, summer or winter, by old and young, ladies or gentlemen, the 
entire vear. 
We vill send this Pistol and Arrow. post-paid, for only 50 cents, or with 
the Amert:an Agriculturist one year, $1.60. 


No. 219. 





Implement Set. 
Given for a Club of 4 Subscribers. 


The accompanying cut represents a complete set of reloading tools, com- 
prising a jointed cleaning rod, with the cleaning attachments to screw on the 
= ~ end; a closing 

machine, to 
turn down the 
end of paper 
shells to hold 
wad in ; a load- 
er with nickel- 
ed tube, for 











¥ : charge; apow- 
IMPLEMENT SET. der and shot 
Ce — “ measure com- 
bined to gauge the charge; a ring shell-extractor to pull out the shells if 
they should stick in the gun, and a recapper for repriming the shells. This 
complete set supplied, post-paid, for $1.50; or, when ordered with gun, $1. 








Gunner’s Outfit. 


Given for 6 Subscribers, or for 3 Subscribers and 75 Cents 
Additional. 

Consisting of twenty-five brass shells, cartridge-loader, belt with shoulder- 
strap, powder-measure, cartridge-plunger, cartridge-ring and cartridge-capper. 
We can supply this complete and very useful outfit, when ordered with our 
gun, for $1.50, or without gun for $2. Receiver to pay express charges in 
either case. 





No. 69. ‘Relief’ Fountain Pen. 
Given for 2 Subscribers. 


We offer this as the best low-priced Fountain Pen of any kind. It is a 
new top-feeding fountain pen, and is simple, practicable and serviceable, a 
perfect flexible shading pen for desk or pocket. 


This pen is made on the hest principles of the more expensive fountain 
pens now on the market and supplies a demand for a low-priced practical 
business pen. The fountain holder is of vulcanized rubber and holds ink 
sufficient to write 100 pages. It is fitted with a first-class shading pen with 
smooth flexible points, and is perfectly simple in its adjustments. It has no 
slender. delicate parts to easily break or get out of order, and can be man- 
aged withont any difficulty. Any good fluid ink can be used in the pen. 

Price of pen with Fountain Holder, 75 cents, or, with the American Agri- 
culturist one year, $1.65. Extra pens to fit the holders, 15 cents per dozen. 
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THE CHICAGO AIR RIFLE 
% 
° = For $2.25 we will send this Rifle and one copy of the AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST 
P rice Reduced _ —— one year. Given for aclub of 6 subscribers at $1 each, or for 3 subscribers and 75 
(J ys cents extra. 
TO a 


$1.50 
POST-PAID. 


and all wor 


With each Rifle is furnished 1 Target, 1 
Dart, 100 Bullets, Directions, ete. 





The Greatest Rifle for the Price Ever Made. 
SHOOTS REGULAR AIR-GUN DARTS AND BULLETS. 


It will shoot a common “ B B” shot 40 rods and kill small game at 50 feet. It is the 
rely a boy’s gun, yet men and women are enchanted with it. No powder 
Not dangerous to handle. Just the thing for touching up stray cats or 
dogs, and for target practice it’s simply immense, creating more amusement than any toy 
known. By its use a person can become a perfect shot. It costs but one cent to shoot 100 
times, and you can buy the gun for $1.50. Itis 33 inches long. The barrel, air chamber, 
hii parts are made of brass and steel. The stock ismaple, nicely stained and 

varnished, representing rosewood. 
The air chamber and barrel are of mandrel drawn brass, accurately bored and polished. 
The barrel has a perfect device for holding the ball tight to »lace. The plunger or piston 
is of brass, turned to fit the air chamber perfectly. The spiral spring that drives the plunger 
. is of the very hest of steel, and made especially for this purpose. All parts are made to 
stand continual usage and not get out of order. The gun is nicely sighted, and well worth 

‘wice the retail price. 

This is notaSpring Gun. The ball is thrown by compressed air, 


boys’ delight and pu 
or caps. No noise. 

















q 


The Darts are the same as are used in 
Air Guns costing from $7 to $15 each. 








([DART.] 





CTAKGET.) 


If properly handled this gun will shoot 100,000 times without repairs. It is the greatest invention ever known in this line, and the 
greatest attraction put. Everybody is attracted by it and everybody who likes fun should have one. One boy killed 28 English sparrgws 
in anhour. For rats, mice, cherry-birds, toads, snakes, etc., it is just the thing, 

Price each, only $1.50 post-paid. No other Air Gun sells for less than $7. 








No. 456. Four-Joint Fishing Rod and Outfit. 


Given for 4 Subscribers, or for 2 Subscribers and 60 Cents 
Additional. 


This complete fisherman’s outfit consists of: No. 1. Four-Joint Rod 
light, strong, and reliable, with reel-bands and brtt-cap, suitable for trout. 
bass or pickerel fishing ; either trolling or sinking with live bait. The length of 
rod joints is 25 inches each, making the rod when jointed 8 feet 4 inches long; 
weight, 11 ounces. For all practical purposes this is equal to the costly fancy 
rods ‘ 

No, 2. One Fine Brass 
Reel—This is a perfect reel, 
works well, and when at- 
tached to the pole will wind 
any line in first-class style. 

No.3. One Linen Trout 
Line — Strictly _ first-class, 
made in the most perfect 
manner, and the strongest 
trout line made; guaranteed 
to safely land the heaviest 
tront or fish of equal size. 
No. 4. One Linen Bass 

7 6 or Salmon Line—Of the 
same high standard, but larger, adapted for big fish like salmon or gamy 
fish like black bass. This line will land the biggest fish caught with bait 
and sinker, or trolling from boat. : 

No. 5. One Long Cotton Line—Dark colored, nicely cross-wound on 
a block, and good for every-day fishing after perch, catfish, sun-fish, rock- 
bass, ete. 

No. G. One Line Furnished Complete with Hook, Bob and 
Sinker—This is a whole outfit in itself, comprising a long and strong line 
with medium size hook attached and neat movable bob and sinker. With 
pou n hand and this line in his pocket the fisherman can start right in and 
try his luck. 

‘ No. 7. One Dozen Best Steel Ringed Fish-Hooks (assorted 
sizes)—These are the best grade of hooks, warranted strong, sharp in points 
and barbs, and handy to use, anybody being able to tie their line into the ring 
of the hook. With this set of hooks the fisherman can try his luck for any 
size, from minnows to weakfish. 

No. 8. Two Imported Trout Flies—These are the new improved 
style of fly. They will draw trout from deep pools when the other flies fail. 
They are natural, brilliant in colors, scrongly fastened around the hooks, and 
will give excellent satisfaction. 

No. 9. One Improved Bass Fly—This is the best improved fly for 
black-bass fishing, and is the equal of the trout flies in excellence of material 
and artistic position. f 

-No. 10. One Improved Salmon Fly—Also accompanies the outfit, 
and is of the best pattern and perfect in shape and color; sure to raise and 


catch the fish. , 
No. 11. Two Snell Hooks and Gut—These hooks are set on long 





guts, and where fish cut the lines, one of these snell hooks can be safely used; J 


the gnt can not be severed and lands the fish every time. | f : 

Here then is a complete fisherman’s outfit at the nominal price of $1.25. 
No excuse now; the poorest boy or man can afford this complete assortment, 
and ought to keep his family in fish the year round, or catch enough to sell. 





As much sport can be had with this outfit as with a ten-dullar one, and the 
quality of everything is as represented. . 

Price of the complete outfit, $1.25. Sent by mail post-paid. 

For $2 we will send this outfit, postpaid, together with a year’s subscrip- 
tion Af oe 4 {griculturist. 

e outfit and subscription sent to separate addr if desire 

We will send the outfit without rod for 50 pr ote he hsill 

Agriculturist one year, for $1.60, 


No. 101. The Improved Catapult or Pocket Gun. 


Given for 1 New Subscriber, 


The new improved catapult 
ov pocket gun requires no - 

er, no caps, i8 neatly finished, 
durable, and can be carried in 
the poeket, as it weighs only 
three ounces. Just the thin; 
for the boys, and sure to sal 
because they realize its value 
as soon as they seeit. In the 
absence even of bullets or shot, 
pebbles, marbles, ete., can be 
t with surprising effect. 
Loaded with half an ounce of 
coarse shot (the coarser the bet- 
ter) it is sure death to spar- 
rows, tats and such like. 
: ; - y It is the best thing for tax- 
idermists, as it will kill without spoiling the game, and makes no report. 
The loop, strap, pocket and pulling-tip are modeled in one solid piece of 
the best kind of rubber. 

Price 30 cents, post-paid. 


No. 63. Foot Warmer. 
Given for 6 Subscribers, or for 3 Subscribers and $1 Additional. 


This little warmer is a perfect blessing for those who suffer from cold feet. 
It is light and convenient, being only twelve inches long, seven wide, and four 
and a half high; can be carried in one hand, and may be used anywhere and 
always with perfect satety. As a riding companion in cold weather it has no 
aaa equal, containing, as it does, an 
even heat, keeping the tempera- 
ture in a close carriage sixty or 
sixty-five degrees. Physicians 
who travel country roads for miles, 
travelers who find that the heat in 
ears ascends, leaving the extremi- 
ties cold, drivers of carts, wagons, 
or stages, will be saved possible 
illness from exposure |b eeping 
their feet and limbs warm with one of these warmers. It is fed with a chem- 
ical fuel, in the form of a brick, and one of these burns from twelve to sixteen 
hours. There is neither odor, smoke, gas, nor soot arising from it, and also, 
no danger of scorching any fabric which may come in contact with it. 
can be warmed with it, or the chill taken off a cold bed-chamber. These are 
only a few of its advantages. Accompanying a warmer isa pair of tongs and 
six bricks of fuel. : : 
Price $3, by express. With the American Agriculturist one year, $3.50, 














receiver paying express charges. 
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Farm and Household Scales. 
These scales are made for us by Jones, of Binghamton, N. Y., and our 
readers are no doubt conversant with their merits. They are accurate, made 


of the best material, and we guarantee our agents and friends that they will be 
entirely pleased with the scale they may select. 


The Stop-Thief Scales. 
Given for 3 Subscribers. 


This is a good household scale, with a capacity 
from an ounce to ten pounds, It is furnished 





with a galvanized scoop to prevent rust. For. 


putting up butter it will more than repay its cost 

in accuracy. No kitchen is complete without it. 
Price $1.50, by express, receiver to pay charges. 

With the American Agriculturist one year, $2. 





Family Pride Scale. 
Given for 6 Subscribers, or for 3 Subscribers and $1 Additional. 


The most desirable scale ever made for weighing from the smallest article 
up to 25 lbs. with perfect accuracy, and sold at less than one-third what any 
other scale of equal value has ever been sold at. For the housekeeper or office 


it has no equal. 

Price $3, by express, at re- 
ceiver’s expense. With the 
American Agriculturist one year 
$3.25, Tin Scoop 50 cents ex- 
tra. 


Family Union Scale. 
Given for 12 Subscribers, 
or for 6 Subscribers 
and $2. 

This scale weighs from one- 
half ounce up to 244 pounds, 
and is furnished with tin scoop. 

Price $5, including the Amer- 
ican <Agriculturist one year. 
Sent by freight or express. 








No. 125. The Novelty Pocket Scale. 


Given for 2 Subscribers. 


A triumph of modern ingenuity—a universal want filled at last—a pocket 
seale for all. This compact Seale is of metal, heavily nickel-plated; can be 
carried in the pocket withuut the slightest inconvenience, weighs with abso- 
lute accuracy from 2 ounces up to 15 lbs. and is actually necessary to every 
one. Will last a lifetime and fully warranted, ; 

Price 50 cents post-paid or with American Agriculturist one year $1.60. 





No. 248. Schofield’s Patent Cake-Griddle. 
Given for 2 Subscribers. 


Every household should have one of these Griddles. It saves work, gives 

better results, and the uniform size and quality of the cakes is such that it 

; roves itself a treasure to the owner. 

Vith one of these irons, cakes can be 

made at the rate of six a minute, as 

the metal is cast very thin and light, 

and thus hastens the cooking. he 

little pans are deep, and hold the bat- 

ter and prevent it spreading out, get- 

ting thin and drying up. Every cake 

has smooth edges and the exact size, 

and is so light and nice! No house- 

keeper should be without one. It is 

made in an oblong griddle which has 

three small round griddles hinged to 

it. The small ones are first filled, and when ready to turn are reversed, drop- 

ping the cakes done upon the other side on the main part of the griddle. It 

is a great improvement over the old style, as it bakes the cakes better and 
much quicker than they can be done in any other way. 

Price only $1, or with the American Agriculturist one year $1.75. Sent by 


express. 





Hand-Drill No. 1. 


Given for 4 Subscribers or for 2 Subscribers and 
50 Cents Additional. 


This is specially adapted to heavy work. _It is single-gear, hollow-handle, 

and nickel-plated. The drill stocks are made of malleable iron, with steel 

spindles and rose- 

wood head and 

handle. The jaws 

are of forged steel, 

and will hold per- 

fectly drills from 

No. 1 to No. 6, in- 

elusive, and they 

are the only drili- 

chucks in use which will hold Morse twist drills, from one th’r‘y second to one 

eighth inch. Six drill-points are sent with each drill. Price $1.25, post-paid, 
or with the American Agriculturist one year, $2.10. 








No. 5. 


Given for 5 Subscribers or for 2 Subscribers and 50 Cents 
Additional. 


These Meat-Choppers do not grind or tear the meat, but, as the} 
implies, chop it, precisely like the snipping process of a pair of Fete Tha 
— work is perfect and cannot vary, 
and it is impossible for any 
strings, sinews, fibers, or gristle 
to pass through them without 
being chopped fine and eyen 
the meat coming ont jn a 
continuous stream, exactly ag 
shown in the illustration, It 
will cut meat faster, finer, and 
with greater uniformity and 
nicety than any others in the 
= 
othing can excel them ch 
ping Sausage-Meat, Mincemnent 
<= Hash, Hamburg Steak, Hog’s- 
=== Head Cheese, Scrapple, Suet, 
Tripe, Clams, Codfish, Chicken 
Salad, Chicken Croquettes, Peppers, Scrapmeat for poultry, ete. Also for 
Mashing Potatoes, Pulverizing Crackers, ete. They are also adapted to many 
other purposes which will make them useful all the year round, and invaluable 
to farmers and for family use. It is so constructed as to be clamped to the 
table by means of thumb-screws. 
Price $2, the chopper to go by express from Philadelphia at expense of 
receiver. With the American Agriculturist one year, $2.50. 
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No. 318. Carving Set. 


Given for 6 Subscribers. 


These goods are guaranteed to be of the best quality, and are made by 
the famous Green River Works, who probably make the finest goods of this 
kind in the world. The Carver is made of shear steel, hand-forged and 
an 8-inch blade. The Fork hasa patent safety-guard which also acts as a 
rest. Both Carver and Fork have handles of the best quality Stag. 

Price for the pair, $2.25 post-paid, or with the American Agriculturist one 
year for $3. 





No. 107. Gem Soldering Casket. 


Given for 2 Subscribers and 10 Cents Additional. 


Any housekeeper knows the annoyance of waiting for a tin- 
smith to repair an article. In mending two or three articles 
the Little Gem pays for itself. The construction is so simple 
that a child can use it. In fact, it is a perfect marvel of use- 
fulness, a durable, compact, cheap, simple invention that will 
soon be found in the hands of every economical housekeeper. 

Please do not confound this article with liquid solder, patch 
solder, etc., as you can not solder without a soldering iron. 
This useful article is intended for family use, also for farmers, 
storekeepers, mechanics and every one using tin, brass, cop- 
per ware, etc. The casket contains soldering iron, scraper, 
bar of solder, and full directions, all inclosed in box. The 


soldering iron will heat in two or three minutes in any stove. 
Price, post-paid, 75 cents, or with the American Agricult- 
urist one year, $1.65. 








No. 140. Six Carving Tools. 


Given for 3 Subscribers. 


Wood carving is growing in 
favor each year. Ladies and 
gentlemen find it a fascinating 
recreation and the girls and boys 
also engage in this delightful em- 
ployment. e send six carving 
tools, forged from the best quality 
of steel, fully warranted, and 

& sharpened ready for use. The 
cut shows the different shapes of 
the tools and the black walnut 
case in which they are sent. 

3 They all have rosewood handles. 
The process of carving is very 


simple. Aj 
Price, post-paid, $1. With the American Agriculturist one year, $1.75. 
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io, 130. Sargent’s Patent Awl and 10 Tools. 


Given for 2 Subscribers and 10 Cents Additional. 


This is a first-class Tool-Set, and is made to do good service. The thumb- 
aut and gripe are finely nickel-plated. The handle is polished apple-wood, is 





hollow, and contains ten tools, as shown by our cut, which shows the tools and 
holder one half actual size. 

These are of the best quality, made of superior cast-steel, as follows :— 
Four Brad-Awls, one Gimlet, one Gouge, one Screw-Driver, one Tack-Puller, 
one Chisel, and one Reamer. ; 

Price, post-paid, 75 cents, or with the American Agriculturist one year, $1.65. 





No. 1 1-2. Clamp Vise with Anvil. 


The neatest and _ handiest 
little tool out. Something 
useful and needed 

. by every one. 


Given for 2 Subscribers. 


This little vise is made in the finest 
manner, being neatly japanned; the 
jaws and bars are accurately ground 
and polished, the screw and lever 
made from best Bessemer steel. The 
jaws are one and one-half inches wide, 
and will open to take in and firmly 
hold anything up to two inches in di- 
ameter. It can be carried in the pock- 
et when desired, or can be fastened to 
atable, bench or board by means of 
the thumb-screw and clamp, or with 
two ordinary screws. 

Price 60 cents, post-paid. With the 
American Agriculturist one year, $1.60. 

4 








No. 92. 
Eureka Horse Card, Curry-Comb and Sweat-Scraper. 


Given for 2 Subscribers. 


This curry-comb and scraper is 
always clean. It is a novelty in 
its way, and consists of two ser- 
rated strips of brass; is very sim- 
ple and convenient. Hair or dirt 
does not adhere to it. This comb, 
when opened out as shown in cut, 
is a complete sweat-scraper. It is 
the best card for horses or cattle, 
and is especially good for taking 
out the old hair in spring and fall. 
The handles are conveniently shap- 
ed, covering a large surface, thus 
enabling the work to be done in a 
short time. 

Price 60 cents, post-paid. With 
the American Agriculturist one 
year $1.60. 








No. 2. Coin-Silver Milk Tube. 
Given for 1 N :w Subscriber and 10 Cents Additional. 


These tubes are for snil<ing cows troubled with sore or obstructed teats, 

PILLING’S PATENT. and should be in the hands of every 
farmer. They contain nothing injuri- 
rious, anda cow can be milked with 
them easier and quicker than by hand. 
They have been in use for vears with 
perfect satisfaction. Price, post-paid, 50 cents, or with the American Agri- 
culturist one year $1,60, 


SOLID COIN SILVER. 








No. 118, Wilson’s Bone and Shell Mill. 


Given for a Club of 12 Subscribers, or for 6 Subscribers 
and $2 Additional. e 


bape are a complete success for crushing oyster shells, grinding bone meal 
They 


and all kinds of grain. <A peck of shells can be crushed in 15 minutes. 
are made in the very 
best manner, and will 
last for years. hey 
can be adjusted for 
grinding either coarse 
or fine. Whole oyster 
shells can be put in the 
mill, as well as bones 
of the same size. This 
mill is also a complete 
family grist-mill. It 
grinds stale bread, 
eracker dust, graham 
flour, roots, spices, ete. 
These mills were 
awarded medals and 
diplomas at the state 
and county fairs 
wherever exhibited. It 
will grind the whole 
jaw-bone of a horse, 
with the teeth in, in ee 2 

three minutes; the leg-bone of a beef (eight inches long and two inches in di- 
ameter, by being once split lengthwise) in two minutes. To do it in this time 
the bone must be dry. Every mill warranted to work as represented. Price 
$5, with the American Agriculturist one year. Receiver to pay freight or ex- 
press charges from Easton, Pa. Mention when ordering how to ship. 








No. 116. Woodward’s Improved Washer-Cutter. 
Given for 1 New Subscriber and 10 Cents Additional. 


The need of a tool which should 
| enable the owner of a carriage to 
of 2 L ve cut washers of any desired size 
eT m hl = has long been felt, and such a tool 
ah iN a has at last been produced. It 
. a @ unites three important requisites, 
strength, simplicity and compass. 
! With this improved washer-cutter 
| any circle, from that required by 
the smallest hose packing to an 

ordinary pump-box, can be cut. . 
The engraving shows the washer- 





cutter without handle. 


Price 50 cents, post-paid. With the American Agriculturist one year $1.60. 





A Trocar and Bull Ring for Cattle Men. 


Price $1.50, Post-paid, Given for 4 Subscribers, or for 2 Sub- 
scribers and 75 cents. 


We give an engraving of a Trocar and Bull Ring. The Trocar is a 
—— instrument, furnished with a handle. The Cannula is a tube 
which fits over the Trocar. One of the uses of the combined instrument is 

a to relieve cattle suffering 
4 from hoven, or stomach 
dangerously swollen or 
distended with gas. Af- 
ter you thrust the Tro- 
ear in the distension of 
‘ the stomach, in drawing 
out the Trocar the tube or Cannula is left in the wound and the gas escapes 
through it. It-should remain there until the gas is no longer evolved by the 
fermenting mass of food, and when this occurs the Cannula may be withdrawn 
and the small opening will close of itself and rapidly heal without any inter- 
ference. The {rocar and Cannula are also used for bull ringing. We sup- 
ply a Copper Bull Ring, 24 inches in diameter, of the most approved pat- 
tern, with Screw-driver for putting it together. We will furnish both post- 
paid, including the American Agriculturist, one year for $2. 











No. 65. Small’s Calf Feeder. 


_ Given for 4 Subscribers, or for 2 Subscribers and $1. 
This calf-feeder is a real 
y life-saving, health-giving appa- 
ratus, and a boon to any farmer 
i 4y) or stock-raiser, saving its cost 
mgt ie). often in using it for a single 
ei Leeel calf, Many of our best breed- 
Mae) ers indorse it, because the 
4 calves may be fed away from 
the dam, and as many times a 
day as is requisite. Any health- 
ful or desirable food can be put 
into it—milk, skim-milk, por- 
ridge, etc. By its use the sa- 
liva is mixed with the food just 
as when the calves suck run- 
ning with the cow, and the re- 
sult is rapid growth, quick fat- 
tening, freedom from scours, 
=a and good health generally. 
os Price $2.50. Sent by ex- 








proms receiver paying charges; or with the American Agriculturist one year, 











Duplex Screw-Driver No. 1. 
Given for 2 Subscribers and 10 Cents Additional. 


This is an entirely new tool. Every mechanic will instantly see how great 
is its value. Generally, when a screw-driver is used, some tool is wanted to 
make a hole for the screw. This square reamer, onthe reverse end of the 
driver, is better for that purpose than a gimlet or any other tool. The tool can 
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be turned around instantly so as to use either end. It is hand-forged, carefully 
tempered, polished and nickel-plated. The handle is cocobola polished, with 
nickel-plated chuck. Price, post-paid, 75 cents. With the American Agricult- 
urist one year, $1.70. 


No. 94. Combination Tool. 


Given for 4 Subscribers, or for 2 Subscribers 
and 75 Cents Additional. 





In this combination are eight of such tools as are most frequently called 
for around the house, shopor barn. It is so ingeniously constructed that each 
part is made stronger by the addition of some 
other part. The manufacturers warrant these 
goods made of the best cast-steel, thoroughly 
ease-hardened, and finished in a workmanlike 
manner. ighly polished, strong, durable, 
handsome. There is comprised in this tool: A, 


nail-puller ; B, monkey wrench; C, hammer; D, gas-pliers, large ; G, gas-pliers, 
small; F, wire-cutter; E, pincers; H, nut-cracker. In this tool is such an ex- 
tended range of usefulness as to make it an actual necessity in the house. No 
farmer, mechanic, physician, or storekeeper can afford to be without one. 
Price $1.50, post-paid, or with the American Agriculturist one year, $2.25. 





No. 1. Colton’s Patent Amateur Vise. 


Given for 1 New Subscriber. 


This is similar to the Clamp Vise, except that it is not provided with a 
clamp or thumb-screw, attaching to the bench Or table by three screws. It is 
just as useful and as well made. 

Price 30 cents, post-paid. 


No. 306. The Challenge Crosscut-Saw Set and Jointer. 


Given for 3 Subscribers. 





Ae Every man who uses a crosscut-saw should be able to joint, file and set 
it, in the woods. The most difficult part of fitting a saw is to joint it accu- 

° rately. A jointer is what evéry woodsman and many far- 
mers have wanted many times, and have not found. This 
combined tool is the result of years of practical saw- 
dressing. Made of the finest annealed steel, its small and 
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convenient size, its prime simplicity, and ease of adjustment, its strength and 
durability—having no frail springs to break and render the whole tooth worth- 
less—its correct principle of setting, which, while it gives any desired amount 
of set, keeps the points of the teeth straighter than otber sets, thus both avoid- 
ing the risk of breaking the teeth, and also largely increasing the cutting 
speed of the saw. The perfect jointing feature of this set makes every tooth 
on asaw of exactly the same length, and squares the saw’s edge, so that every 
tooth cuts alike, and the saw cuts very fast, straight and easy. This great 
improvement practically doubles the value of this tool as compared with any 
other set. The rubber cushion which protects the points of the teeth from 
being dulled in setting is another improvement which no other set possesses. 
As an accurate saw-drescing tool its value was shown when two men, with a 
common crosscut-saw (dressed by it), in the presence of a number of witnesses, 
cut a measured cord of sound beechwood in 12 minutes 35 seconds, continuous 
time. Good men who have used them say they would not do without one for 
$5. The eut and instructions for jointing, setting and filing saws, and for 
straightening ‘‘ kinked” and crooked saws, are alone worth 35 to saw-owners. 
We send them free with each tool. ; 

Sent by mail, post-paid, for $1, or with the American Agriculturist one 
year, $1.75, 
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Caponizing Set. 
Given for 8 Subscribers, or for 4 Subscribers and $1 Additiona} 
The art of caponizing is comparatively very little known in this coun 


the operation however is quite simple, and in France and Italy is f ’ 
allotted to mere children. : requently 











[renee NE22 ae 
| Wm. H. Wigmore, 


| Patent Farmer's 
\| — Caponizing Set. | 


| OM price COMPLETE 00/ 
ee | ae 


_ This set here offered is especially invented to enable *farmers and poultry 
raisers to do their own caponizing. 
he advantage of capons are, much larger fowls, sweeter and finer meat 
and will pay one hundred per cent more than ordinary fowls. They will rear 
and care for many more young chicks from an incubator, or hen, than a hen 
will, on account of their large size. They like the young chicks’ company 
neither hens nor cocks having any use for them. The hen, after bringing out 
a brood, if fed for a few days, then let her run with the flock, will lay again. 

No farmer who raises poultry can afford to be withont it. 

This set, which consists of one fine steel knife and forceps; one niekel- 
plated spreader, both well adapted for the purpose; an improved German gil- 
ver cutting and twisting scoop, with fine hook on opposite end; one fine Ger- 
man silver probe, and four German silver hooks attached to cords for quickly 
securing the fowl; all, in a fine velvet-lined case, with a PRAcTIcAL CApontiz- 
ING instruction book sent by mail on receipt of price, $3, or with the Ameri- 
can Agriculturist one year for $3.50. 





No. 112. The Premium Drill. 


Given for 2 Subscribers and 10 Cents Additional. 


Wrench and 6 drill-points. Cut is half size of drill. This tool should be 
owned by every scroll sawyer, model-maker, and wood-worker in the country, 
The fine points can be used to advantage in making small holes in delicate 


- 
scroll-work and models where a brad-awl, however fine, would split the wood ; 
also in boring for small brads and screws in putting together work. _Use a 
small point for the screw-hole and then a larger one for counter-sinking the 
head of the screw. It is especially useful in boring for inlaid work. Many 
delieate pieces of scroll-work, requiring hours to saw out, are ruined in putting 
together for lack of proper tools. This drill will be found invaluable after 
once using. 

Drill, wrench, and six drill points, inclosed in a neat box, sent post-paid 
on receipt of 75 cents. With the American Agriculturist one year, $1.65. 





No. 252. Crispin’s Awl. 


Given for 1 New Subscriber. 


If there’s anything provoking, it is to have a strap or trace break just 
when you are in a hurry. Sometimes it happens when you are away from home 














with a big load on your wagon, and the delay and bother of getting ‘‘mended 
up”’ is often quite serious. This little tool commends itself as being aiways 
ready to be a “friend in need.” It is a hard-wood, hollow handle; inside _ it 
has a spool with 50 feet of best waxed linen shoe thread. Inside the spool— 
which is hollow, of course—there are three awls and three needles of various 
shapes and sizes. The thread fits the needles and the awls fit the handle, and 
they are held by a set screw, as shown in the cut. The top screws on, as with 
tool-holders. For use in the house, ‘‘eamping out,”’ in the stable or field, and 
on the road it is the handiest and best tool we eversaw. It weighs only three 
ounces, and ean be carried in the pocket easily. It will save its cost to you 
many times over inside the year. 
Price, post-paid, 35 cents, 
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’s Shaving Set. 


Given for 5 Subscribers. 





No. 293. Florence Plush Toilet Set. 


Given for 6 Subscribers, or for 3 Subscribers and $1 Additional. 


Consists of a very handsome case, divided into compartments, and con- 


tai 


brush, a comb, and a cake of shaving-soap. This shaving-set is manufactured 
Worcester, Mass., who make nothing but 
whose name is a sufficient guarantee of the quality of 
everything to which it is attached. The razor as well as every other article 
comprising the set is of superior quality. and guaranteed to give perfect satis- 
All who obtain this valuable premium will bave some- 


by the J. R. Torrey Razor Co., of 


first-class goods, an 


faction in every case. 
thin 2 é 1 
or,with the American Agriculturist one year, $2.50. 


ning a fine three-fourths inch concave razor, a 8-12 flat strop, a shaving- 





useful, serviceable, and in every way desirable. 
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The illustration does not do 
this justice, being on a reduced 
scale, and no engraving can 
show up plush as it really is. 
It consists of a beautiful case 
covered with plush and satin- 
lined. It can be furnished in 
blue or red colors. It contains 
a Florence hair-brush, mirror, 
and comb, of matched patterns 
of beautiful designs. These 
goods are all of fine quality and 
can not fail to please every one, 

Nothing could be more a 
propriate for a holiday or ms 
ding present. 


Price $2, post-paid, or with the American Agriculturist one year, $2.50. 





Price, post-paid, $2, 








No. 267. Torrey’s Extra Hollow-Ground Razor. 
Given for 4 Subscribers. 
The Torrey razors give perfect satisfaction wherever used. The blades 
* are made of the best steel, and in cutting quality are equal to any razor made. 
Each razor is thoroughly tested before leaving the factory, and will shave 
with ease the hardest: beards, even those upon which other razors have failed. 
They have a black rubber handle, and are put up in gold embossed cases. 
) With the American Agriculturist one year $2.50. 


Price, post-paid, $1.75. 





No. 58. Celluloid Manicure Set, 
in Plush Case. 
Given for 3 Subscribers. 


Manicure sets, for beautifying and taking 
care of the nails, have become a necessary 
part of a lady’s toilet. This set is very 
handsome, and consists of one pair of scis- 
sors with curved blades, a nail cleaner, a 

lisher covered with the finest chamois 
eather, and a box for pole 


These are made of white celluloi The 


case is of plush lined with satin. A very useful and serviceable present. 
Price $1 post-paid. With the American Agriculturist one year $1.75. 





No. 281. 
Bailey’s Rubber Toilet Brush. 


Given for 1 New Subscriber. 


a 





This excellent Rubber Brush removes ink, tar, 
pitch, grease, paint, iron stains, and in fact every- 
thing foreign to the color of the skin, simply by 
using with soap and water. It never becemes foul 
or earries any contagion, and will not injure the 
most delicate skin, as is done by using pumice 
stone, bristle brushes, etc. Printers, penmen, type- 
writers, machinists, blacksmiths, shoemakers, 
painters, farmers, and all whose hands are stained 
by their labor can cleanse them easily, without rup- 
turing or weakening the skin, by using our Rubber 
Toilet Brush. It is the finest erasive rubber yet 
produced, leaving the surface of the paper without 
asmooch. For removing grease-spots from cloth- 
ing, use with a little soap. 

Priée 25 cents post-paid. 


No. 157. Napkin Ring. 
Given for 1 Subscriber. 

This handsome, dainty ring is one of the cele- 
brated Wm. Rogers Manufacturing Company’s 
make, quadruple plate; standard quality, and in 
the latest design. We firmly believe you can not 








find any more desirable pattern than the style 
shown herewith. Will delight any one. Must be 
seen to be fully appreciated. _ 

Price 40 cents each, post-paid. 








No. 126. 
The Adjustable Coat-Collar Spring. 


Given for 1 New Subscriber. 











i ve v t ~ 
Should Have One 


flas One. 
This will be appreciated by every one that has 


a proper regard for the fit of hiscoat. Byits use the 
coat collar and _ lapels 
always retain their shape, 
and never require pressing. 
Made from the best oil- 

g tempered steel, formed to 
fit the coat under the col- 
lar and hold it in_ place 
same as if buttoned; also 
prevents the coat from 
opening when exposed to 
the wind. Sure to keep a 
coat in shape and prevent 
the front from breaking 
down. Saves the wear on 
button-holes which  dis- 
figure a coat so quickly. 

It is indorsed by thousands that are wearing them. 

Price, post-paid, 25 cents. 


oe 


- No. 7. Steel Pocket Rule. 


Given for 1 New Subscriber. 


This rule is made of 2 by 26 gauge spring-steel, 
is one foot. long, and folds into three sections four 
inches inlength. Our cut shows it about two-fifths 
actual size. It may be bent to a three-inch circle 


Du tre seeeeclt 






and will spring back into place, coming exactly 
straight again. It is furnished with a leather case, 
and when folded and put in its case it is just right 
for the vest-pocket, occupying ..o more space than a 
lead-pencil. It is the most compact foot pocket-rule 
made, and more convenient than a wooden or ivory 
rule, and does not wear the pocket. e figures 
and divisions will never wear off, asis the case with 
wooden or ivory rules, 

Price 35 cents, post-paid, 








No. 287. Triplex Hot-Water Bottle. 
Given for 5 Subscribers. 

A good India-rubber bottle is a necessary article 
in every household. The various nee: to which it 
can be applied render it in- 
dues to all. When 
filled with hot water the 
bottle retains its warmth 
for many hours, and can 
be used as a soft and agree- 
able application to the feet 
in bed, when cold, or when 
the body is chilled. Itisa 
capital companion in the 
carriage or buggy when 
riding long distances in cold 
weather. As a local appli- 
cation for the relief and 
cure of pneumonia, ear- 
ache, face-ache, neuralgia 
lumbago, rheumatism, an 
many other bodily pains, it 
is unrivaled. This elegant 
bottle is unlike the clumsy 
flannel-covered bags here- 
tofore made, and is a de- 
cided improvement over any other bottle in the 
market. It is hand-made, of highly-calendered 
white rubber, having an outside surface of a ve 
thin and strong fabric closely woven. Has nickel- 
plated stopper, and holds two quarts. 

Price, post-paid, $1.50. With the American Agri- 
culturist one year $2.25, 


é No. 242. 
Revolving Bull’s-Eye Lantern. 


Given for 1 New Subscriber. 
This Lantern is manufactured 


from japanned metal, “and is 
fitted with a powerful ‘‘Bull’s- 
Eye,” or lens. By holding the 
*“Bull’s-Eye” against your coat 
or vest it at once mes & 
dark-lantern, and can thus be 
) used in many important ways. 
) Within the lantern is a revoly- 
ing me cylinder fitted 
4 with two ow faces — one of 
/ red, the other of green glass. 
us, when the Lantern is 
i lighted, it gives a stream of 
= white light through the “‘Bull’s- 

ye.” You can instantly, by 
turning the cylinder, make the light red or green, 
as you may desire. This is a great advantage, for 
by this means signals can be silently,conveyed for a 
long distance. e lantern is supplied with a metal 
lamp for holding oil, and it is also provided with a 
hasp to the door, excellent ventilation, and a stout 
metal handle at the back, so that it can be as read- 
ily carried as,an old-fashioned lantern. is lan- 
tern will be found useful in every household in the 
land. Price only 35 cents by mail, post-paid, 




























No. 171. Barney & Berry’s Ladies’ Adjustable Skate. 


Given for 4 Subscribers. 





Made to meet the demand for a cheap 
lever skate for Ladies’ use. It is adjust- 
ed by means of a double threaded screw. 
Foot plates, heel plates and clamps of 
erucible steel, bright finish. _ Blades of 
cast steel, polished. Black leather heel 
straps. With newest improvements each 
pair is fully warranted. They are beau- 
ties and sure to be appreciated. Best of 


i IM! i H 
act 
all, by purchasing in large quantities we are enabled to offer them at a price 
that all can afford, or any young lady can readily obtain them free as indicat- 
below. Price. post-paid, $1.25 per pair, or with the American Agriculturist one 
year $2.15. We can supply these skates handsomely nickeled for 50 cents ad- 


ditional to the above price, or for 6 subscribers. Furnished only in sizes 8, 
84, 9, 94 and 10 inches. When ordering give length of shoe worm in inches. 








No. 266. Barney & Berry’s Side Lever Skate. 


Given for 3 Subscribers. 


The very latest inventions and improvements are embodied in this skate. 
There are no straps, heel-plates and keys to bother with, as in the old-fash- 
ioned kinds. For lightness, simplicity and durability it surpasses anything in 
this line yet offered. The heel-plates, foot-plates, and clamps are made of 
crucible steel. The blades are of cast steel, polished. The toe and heel 
clamps are adjusted by means of a double-threaded screw, and secured to the 
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foot by a side lever. No nuts or bolts to lose out and no wrench required. 
These are the simplest and most effective keyless skates in the market. We 
furnish them post-paid for $1.15 per pair. With the American Agriculturist 
one year, $2. We ean supply these skates, nickeled, for $1.60 per pair, or 
give them for 2 additional subscribers. The nickeled skates, and the Amer?- 
can Agriculturist one year, sent for $2.30. 

Furnished only in sizes 8, 84, 9, 94, 10, 10, 11, 
length of shoe worn in inches. 


114 and 12, inches. Give 





No. 195. Weeden’s Plantation Darkey Savings Bank. 


Given for 3 Subscribers. 


This new mechanical toy is made of sheet metal stamped in relief and 
hand-painted in ex- 
act imitation of a 

| plantation shanty, 

and contains clock- 
work, main spring 
and fan regulator so 
arranged that when 

a penny or nickel is 

pushed through the 

coin-safe opening, 
banjo-player 

‘* nick on de ole 
banjo,’’ while the 
other darkey will 
dance a real break- 
down in perfect time 
and with a great va- 
riety of comical life- 

like steps. It is a 

bank that will earn 

money, because 
every time a penny 
is put into ita banjo 
jig will be performed 
in return. It. is a 
bank that will save 
money, because the 
bottom part isa coin 
safe into which the 
pennies all drop 
after they have 
started the perform- 
ers. This safe has 

a metal door with post-office lock and key, so that all money pushed in is in 

safe keeping for its owner. It measures 5} inches high in front and the face 

is three inches square. 
Price $1, post-paid, or with the American Agriculturist one year, $1.85, 
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No. 373. Electric Battery. 


Given for 3 Subscribers. 


This is a 
— working Barre 
and as powerful 4 
batteries sold for Se 
Although simple in eon, 
struction, this maching 
embodies all the latest 
) improvements, and pro. 
duces an electric current 
of great intensity and 
long duration, with a 
very small charge, No 
disagreeable or danger- 
ous acid to handle, and 
so simple that any child 
, : i can _— . 

yi mm Tl Many physici 
wil | make use of ‘aie Mag. 
netic Battery, as there 
are many cases which 
can be relieved by elec- 
tricity. In the hands of 
a novice it seldom fails 
to give relief. Its ac- 
tion is prompt and posj- 
tive. It invigorates the deadening nerves, and improves the circulation, Full 
directions accompany each Battery, which is put up in a neat, substantial box 
Price $1, post-paid. With the American <Agriculturist one year, $2.00, 
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No. 292. Child’s Decorated China Tea-Set. 
Given for 2 Subscribers. 


Something for the girls! How this handsome little tea-set will delight 
them, for with it they can ‘‘keep house,” and thus pass many pleasant hours, 


besides gaining practical experience. This set is especially attractive, deco- 
rated with floral designs in bright colors and bordered with blue, on a snowy 
white ground. It consists of 22 pieces, as follows: 6 cups, 6 saucers, 4 plates, 
cake plate, cream pitcher, tea-pot and sugar bowl. The plates are 2} inches 
in diameter, the other pieces in proportion. Each set carefully packed ina 
strong wood box and leaves us in good condition. The tea-pot with cover is 
34 inches in height. 

Price 75 cents, post-paid, or with the American Agriculturist one year, 
$1.70. 





No. 302. The Weeden Upright Steam-Engine. 
Given for 4 Subscribers. 


A real, complete, working machine. A scientific toy, nearer in appear- 
ance and operation to a large engine than any heretofore made. It is both 
amusing and instructive. It is safe and easy to oper- 
ate. It will run small toys and develop ingenuity. 
It is a simple and complete machine which will praec- 
tically illustrate to the youthful mind that wonderful 
power so constantly at work on all sides in this ‘‘ Age 
of Steam.” 

There are 41 pieces and over 400 operations in the 
manufacture of this Engine. 

Dimensions: Height from base to top of smoke- 
stack, 8 inches; height of boiler, 3 inches; diameter 
of boiler. 2? inches; capacity of boiler, 2 liquid pint 
or 17.2 cubic inches; area of piston, 1.59 square 
inches: length of stroke, 19.32 inches; diameter of 
fly-wheel, 12 inches; weight of fly-wheel, 1 ounce; 
diameter of pulley, 2 inch, 

Full directions packed with each Engine. 

Every Engine is tested by running at the factory, 
and is warranted to be in every respect as described. 

Parents who are looking for something practical 
and useful for the children can not find anything - 

¥ better than this Engine. 
wii Price: A single Engine will be sent to any ad- 
dress in the United States, securely packed, and post-paid, on receipt of $1.25, 
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or with the American Agriculturist one year, $2, 
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ONDERFUL! WONDERFUL! 


THE POPULARITY WHICH THE 
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Have gained in the past few years is wonderful to look upon. There is no brand that 
has gained a higher reputation for 


Best Qualities and Lowest Prices 


Than the “‘MURRAY.”’ They stand at the head first, last, and all the time. 





MURRAY 
$55,95 
BUGGIES. 


MURRAY 
99,99 
HARNESS. 


Covern our prices, but we Stand on our own Footing, and sell the Murray $55.95 Buggies 
and $5.95 Harness SOLELY ON THEIR WORLD RENOWNED MERITS and LOW PRICES. 


ARE YOU THINKING 


Of buying a Buggy or Harness? If so it will be one of the most profitable acts of your life to 
SEND FOR OUR FREE ILLUSTRATED CATALOCUE CONTAINING FULL DESCRIPTION 
‘ AND NET CASH PRICES OF OUR MURRAY BUCCIES AND HARNESS. 


























Address your letters to 


WILBER Hl. MURRAY MANUFACTURING COMPANY, 


Murray Building, 139 W. Front Street, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
ANNIHILATORS OF HICH PRICES AND EXORBITANT PROFITS. 
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No. 463. 
Excelsior Fruit and Vegetable Press. 
Given for 2 Subscribers. 


Straining fruit and vegetables made easy. 
The handiest kitchen utensil ever made. 


MERICAN 





This is the Way it Mashes a Potato. 


This novel invention supersedes the inconvenient 
and old-fashioned method of preparing fruit, pota- 
toes and other vegetables for the table. 

The Press will be found invaluable when pre- 
paring the following articles of food: | 

Mashing potatoes, baked or boiled; preparing | 
potato cakes; preparing fish cakes; preparing sweet 
potatoes for making pies; preparing pumpkins for 
making pies; preparing soups of all kinds; pre- | 
paring squash; preparing turnips; preparing toma- | 
toes for stewing; preparing tomatoes for soups; 
preparing tomatoes for catsup; preparing apples for 
pies; preparing apples for.sauce (the apples need | 
not be peeled); preparing apples for custard ; strain- 
ing cranberries; pressing the juice from grapes; 
pressing and. straining currants, blackberries, straw- 
berries, etc.; pressing and straining peaches, straw- 
berries, and all other kinds of fruit for flavoring or | 
mixing with ice cream; preparing beef tea; prepar- | 
ing beef broth; straining the hulls from oat meal 
mush; preparing cottage cheese ; pressing thescraps | 
when rendering lard. 

It is indeed a treasure, and is offered to our lady 
friends as a great aid in household work. It will | 
repay its cost in saving time and unnecessary labor. 

Price 75 cents, post-paid, or, with the American 
Agriculturist one year, $1.85. 


No. 241. Mineral Cabinet. 


Given for 2 Subscribers. 





TamMen’s Juvenile CasINET 
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Forty specimens from the Rockies. Young peo- 





ple are born naturalists. Their first inquiries are 
in regard to the attractive objects of nature | 
around them; and their future mental activity—or | 
stupidity—depends largely on the answers they re- 
ceive. Parents and primary teachers should there- | 
fore be able to encourage and satisfy the first cray- 
ings of their minds. To aid in this, and to afford 
abundant entertainment more pleasing than toys, | 
far cheaper and more instructive than mere amuse- 
ment, we have provided this cabinet, size 84 by 5} 
inches, containing a set of 40 mineral specimens, | 
regularly and systematically arranged. The objects | 
eonsist of gold, silver, zinc, copper, iron ores, Ame2- 
zon stone, feldspar, quartz, cuprite, smoky quartz, 
hornblende, garnet, satin spars, carnelian, selenite, 
magnetite, fluorspar, chalcedony, petrified and sili- 
cified woods, and 21 others equally rare and desir- 
able. The specimens in this cabinet are contained 
in a strong and neatly finished pasteboard box, | 
divided into 40 sections (see illustration), in which 
the objects are affixed. A descriptive manual is | 
sent with each cabinet, giving the history, proper- 
ties, and uses of the different minerals and gems. 
The natural beauty is greatly enhanced by the skill- | 
ful polishing. . 

Price 85 enn post-paid, or with the American 
Agriculturist one year, $2.00. 


No. 316. French Bisque Doll. 


Given for 1 New 
Subscriber and 
10 Cents Addi- 
tional. 

The material called 
Bisque resembles 
wax, but is more du- 
rable and better in 
every way. There is 
no danger of its melt- 
ing in the sunshine, 
and it can be washed 
when soiled. 


AGRICULTURIST. 


No. 288. 
Shaving Cup, Soap, and Brush, 
Given for 2 Subscribers, 

This outfit consists of a handsome china cup, or- 


namented with flower designs, and has the 
soap-drainer inside. The brush is full size, naan 


The | 


head of this doll is of | 


real French bisque 
and the body is jointed 
at neck, 
and hips, allowing it 


shoulders | 


to assume almost any | 


position. The doll 
has long hair, a very 
pretty face, and is 
about 9 inches high. 

We sell it for 50 
cents, post-paid, or 
with the American Ag- 
riculturist one year, 
$1.60. 
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No. 377. French “Guyot” Suspenders. 


Given for 1 New Subscriber. 


first-class white bristles, firmly fastened to the 

| handle and wound, making it very durable and 
| strong. A cake of excellent shaving soap, soften- 
| ing to the beard and healing the skin, completes 
| the outfit. 

This is an appropriate gift for a gentleman, and 
| one sure to please. 

Price, 60 cents, post-paid, or with the American 
| Agriculturist one year, $1.60. 


The celebrated *Guy- 


ot’’ suspenders embody 
every improvement 
and are the most pop- 
ular of any in the mar- 
ket. 


sizes, and are manu- 
factured from the fin- 


They are adapt- | 
ed to persons of all | 


No. 406. Ladies’ Lined Work Basket, 


Given for 1 New Subscriber and 
10 Cents Additional. 


est and strongest web, | 


an 
qualities are unsur- 
passed. 
and 


ed 


trimmings, 


their wearing | 


They have | 
handsome nickel-plat- | 


strong elastics in the | 


back. They are the 
handiest to adjust 


ever made, and can be | 


shortened or lengthen- 

\ ed in an instant, there 

\\ being no buckles or 

springs to get out of 

order. The Guyot sus- 

penders retail for 50 cents a pair in all the leading 
furnishing goods stores. 

Price 35 cents, post-paid. 


No. 386. The Alphabetical Toy 


Panorama. 
Given for 1 New Subscriber. 


— 








This toy will give endless employment to the lit- 
tle ones, and they will unconsciously become self- 
taught in a delightful manner. By simply turning 


| the crank the letters, with their beautiful illustra- 


tions, making 26 object lessons, appear and disap- 
pear in and out of the barrel, every two letters mak- 
ing a simple rhyme. Building blocks, linen books, 
and similar toys, can not compete with this. 
It can not be broken, and will last for years. 
The barrel is made of well seasoned wood elegantly 
colored and polished. The pictures are printed on 


| aslip of durable cloth two inches wide and 53 inches 
| long. Size of barrel three inches. 


Price 30 cents, post-paid. 





| popular and desirable. 


| This is an article that should grace the table of 
| every mother and daughter in the . Itismade 
of strong, wicker work, very pretty in design and 
| lined with sateen. It contains two pockets and a 
| pincushion, and measures 8 inches in diameter. It 
is a handy receptacle for sewing materials and 
| will be an ornament wherever it is placed, 
Price 50 cents, post-paid. With the American 
Agriculturist one year, $1.60. 


-——— — oe 


No. 371. 


Seamless Foot-Warmer Shoes. 


™ These popular shoes 

wou prove to be the only 

@ ones combin’g warmth, 

durability and noise- 

lessness, They are in- 

tended for all who need 

a comfortable shoe for 

7 home wear. They are 

seamless, made by hand 

ws throughout, have no 

tacks, seams, or rough edges, and no heavy heels or 

counters to make them stiff or clumsy. Woven on 

a last, of woolen strips of cloth, and lined with fine- 

ly-batted wool, well quilted on, renders them soft 

and warm, which, with the absence of counters, and 

being light, noiseless and durable, makes them so 

Specially adapted for in- 

valids, nurses, elderly people, or any one suffering 

with cold or tender feet, chilblains, bunions or corns. 

They are always worn on the ‘‘stocking feet.” 

Worn even in this shape in riding, a cold foot is un- 

known. These improved shoes have one tie (color- 

ed tie and colored stripe up the instep) and two 

fastenings of links of bronze chain and hooks to ad- 
just to high or low insteps. All have russet soles. 

We can supply them, in full sizes only, as follows: 


| Gentlemen’s sizes from 8 to 11, price per pair $1.60 


post-paid, or, given for 5 subscribers. Ladies sizes, 
3 to 7, per pair, $1.30 post-paid, or, given for 4 sub- 
scribers. Misses’ or boys’ sizes, 11 to 2, price per 
pair, $1.10 post-paid, or given for 3 subscribers. 
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yweUS BUG q 


COLUMBUS, OHIO. 


FINE BUGGIES, PHAETONS, SURREYS 


++ AND +<——— 3 


LIGHT CARRIAGES. | 
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POINTS TO CONSIDER WHEN PURCHASING A VEHICLE. | 























No. 18. LOOP-FRONT PARK PHAETON, 


STYLE AND PROPORTION. The COLUMBUS BUGGY CO.’S work is the peer of the highest price vehicles in the land. 
DURABILITY. In this the COLUMBUS BUGGY CO.’S goods excel all others. 

CHEAPNESS. Here is where the COLUMBUS BUGGY CO. beat the world when all points of excellence are considered. 
FINISH. Nobody can surpass the COLUMBUS BUGGY CO. in this respect. 


IN EVERY ESSENTIAL FEATURE 


“THE WORLD'S BEST.” 


When you buy a vehicle manufactured by the COLUMBUS BUGGY CO. you can always get one hundred cents fora dollar. Write for 
catalogue and examine our large variety of styles and obtain prices before purchasing. In buying be sure that the full name-plate 


“COLUMBUS BUGGY CO., COLUMBUS, OHIO.” 
CEO. M. PETERS. C.D. FIRESTONE. 0. CG. PETERS. 


= SO meer TR 8 Oo ee Oo eT Te Se 






Is on the vehicle, as none are genuine COLUMBUS BUGGY CO. vehicles without our individual names upon the name-plates. 
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A COMPLETE BOOK FOR EVERY HOME! 


For Mothers, Housewives and Ladies. 


* UNIVERSAL « HOUSEHOLD « CYCLOPEDIA, 


544 Pages! 189 Illustrations ! Fine Cloth Binding ! 


10 ORDINARY VOLUMES 'W ON THE UNIVERSAL HOUSEHOLD CYCLOPEDIA is a complete book for 

# the home—a book of ready reference for mothers, housewives and 
ladies, in all their various duties, cares, pleasures and pursuits, a helpful guide and assistant in every household emergency, a 
money saver, a labor saver anda pleasure-maker in the home. Similar books have heretofore heen published, but none mn 


attractive, as complete or as valuable as this, or at a price within the reach of the masses. It comprises the cream or sub: 
stance and all the essential features of ten ordinary volumes. and is 


A Cook Book. A Medical Book. 

A Mother’s Book. An Etiquette Book. 

A Fancy Work Book. A Book for the Toilet. 
A Book for Household Decoration. 

A Book of Home Amusements. 

A Book on Floriculture. 

A Book on General Household Information. 


ALL COMBINED IN ONE. 


It is just sucha book as is needed in every home, and by every housewife and mother. 
The book is profusely illustrated, and conveniently divided into depart- 
ments, whereby its vast fund of information is easily 
accessible. We append a partial sum- 
mary of its contents: 


HOME AMUSEMENTS. 











HOME DECORATION. 


This Jepartment contains designs and directions for making many beautiful things A fine collection of Acting Charades, Shadow Pantomimes, Tableaux Vivants, P 
for the adornment of the home and much zeneral information in regard to beautifying a Games, ete., for Soctal Gatherings, Church Fairs and Entertainments, Private ——— 
house. No subject is of more interest to women. She delights in everything that makes | ¢alsand Evenings at Home. Just what is wanted for evening parties, family reunions 
the home attractive and beautiful. The many beautifui things described in this depart- | and merry-makings of every description. We have no doubt that in many homes this 


ment may ve easily made at small expense. department will be as inuch prized as any in the book. 


ETIQUETTE. COOKING RECIPES. 


This valuable department gives the correct rules of deportment for all occasions, 
according to the usages of the best society. Among the subjects treated are Introduc- 
tions, Visits. Morning Calls. Cards, Conversation, Notes of Invitation, the Promenade 
the Dinner Table, the Ball Room, Breakfast, Luncheon, Riding, Driving, Engagements, 
Wedding, ete., ete. A complete book of modern etiquette is reproduced in this depart- 


This department occupies seventy pages, and is a complete and most excellent cook 
book. It comprises a large number of recipes for breakfast dishes, soups, meats and 
poultry, fish, vegetables, salads and relishes, bread and rolls, jellies and preserves, 
puddings, pies, fancy dishes, cakes, ice cream, ices, summer drinks, and confectionery. 





ment. 3 
ARTISTIC EMBROIDERY. YS 
: ata pen peed erein are given designs and directions for making many beautiful things for the 
This valuable department was written by ELLA RoDMAN CHURCH, the well-known | adornment of the home at small cost, including table covers, hanging baskets, tidies, 
authority upon such matters, and is a complete instructor in the beautiful art of em- | embroidery designs, rugs, work baskets, hassocks, pillow shams, clothes brush holders 
broidery, describing all the various stitches, methods and materials, and giving many | serap bags, pin cushions, pen wipers. music stands, card baskets, screens, slipper cases 


beautiful and valuble designs. It will prove of great value alike to the beginner and to 
the adept in this fascinating and useful art. 


THE NURSERY. FLORICULTURE. 


The thirty pages allotted to this subject will be found of great interest and value to 
every lady who cultivates flowers. Information is given as to the best method of prop- 
agating and treating all the different plants, the cure of disease, and the eradication of 
insect pests, likewise directions for making many beautiful floral and other devices, for 
window gardening, etc., ete. 


THE HOME PHYSICIAN. 


eatchalls, ottomans, sofa pillows, wall pockets, etc., ete. 


This department was written by EFFIE W. MERRIMAN, and embraces the most 
valuable information for mothers of allages. It treats of the care of children in health 
and in sickness, their growth and training, etc. Among the subjects treated are; Pre- 
Natal Influences, Baby’s Wardrobe, Baby’s Arrival, Care of Baby, Baby Ailments, What 
to teach Baby, ete., etc. These subjects cannot be ignored by those who assume the 
responsibility of bringing children into the world. 


LACE-MAKINC AND CROCHET. 


| 
| 
: . i Miona » he The fifty pages allotted to this department form a complete medical book and are 
This department embraces a large number of the most beautiful designs for hand- | ligespte ce a meek: niet é . : J medical § 
made Deen atthe complete instructions for making them, also many handsome crochet | quite as ee ee gree} the books of this kind sold. Herein are given simple 
designs. Lace-making and crochet are now the most popular employments of women, and | yet reliable home remedies for all the common complaints to which mankind is subject, 

Signs, Li s . | and the information thus gained will be found to save many dollars in doctors’ bills an- 

! 


this department will, we have no doubt, be considered by many ladies the most attract- Taal 
ive in the book. ally. 
THE LAUNDRY. 


DECORATIVE PAINTINC. 


7 P | 

This instructive department was written by the famous sisters LIDA and M, J. Directions for washing all kinds of fabrics and garments; for making washing ma- 
CLARKSON, authors of “Brush Studies.” It a wens g ua Soapbl ee Wh = this chines, clothes bars, clothes sprinklers, washing fluids, starch enamels, and much other 
beautiful and useful art, illustrated with original designs by the authors. rile every | information of great value will be found in this department. 
| 
| 
| 
1 


lady may not become an artist, she may at least acquire sufficient knowledge of the art 
HINTS AND HELPS. 


to accomplish much in decoration. 
TH E TO! LET. This department is in itself a complete cyclopedia of valuable and useful household 
information, worth more than the price of the book to every housekeeper. It is filled 


The teeth, hands, hair, breath, lips, skin and complexion are treated under this head- : i r 
ing; directions are given for removing all blemishes from and beautifying the same, like- with facts, hints and suggestions upon such a variety of topics that we have not space to 
wise recipes for various kinds of perfumery, etc., etc. enumerate even a portion of them. 


Only a very small portion of the contents of this book are enumerated above. It is a vast storehouse of useful facts, hints and suggestions of the utmost value to 
every housewife. It will save money, it will save labor, it will save time, it will promote the welfare an happiness of woman. The purchase of such a book 
would be rather an economy than a luxury. The book meets a universal want, and should find its way into every home. G ; 

THE UNIVERSAL HOUSEHOLD CYCLOPEDIA is a large and handsome book of 544 pages, 12mo, printed upon good paper and substantially bound in cloth, with rich gold stamp- 
ing. It contains One Hundred and Eighty-nine Illustrations, the original cost of which was nearly $5,000. Its contents are worth the weight of the book in gold to every housekeeper. 


HOW YOU CAN OBTAIN IT FREE. . 


The regular price of this Cyclopedia is #1, for which it will be sent, post-paid, but a copy will be PRESENTED TO EVERY SUBSCRIBER to the AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, 
ow or » following terms: ; 

as nen andion #1.50 for a year’s subscription to the AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST (new or renewal) we will present the Mammoth Cyclopedia, providing 10 cents addi- 
tional is sent (#1.60 in all) to pay postage; celivered at our office free. The subscription and Cyclopedia sent to separate addresses if desired. Canvassers can solicit subscrib- 
ers under this offer atid select any of the club premiums for the number. of subscribers secured. ; f : 
~ For #2 we will send two yearly subscriptions and one copy of the Cyclopedia as a premium to the sender. Ten cents must be sent for the postage, or it will be delivered at 
our office free. Atleast one of these names must be that of a new subscriber. We make this offer for two subscribers in order to induce our friends to get at least one new name. 
Any present subscriber can with a little effort secure one new subscriber to send with his own renewal. Show the AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST to your friends and induce one or 
more of them to subscribe with you. Under this offer the sender is not entitled to any other premium. R ; e ; 

Fora club ot 5 at $1.60 each we will send five yearly subscriptions and five sets of the Cyclopedia, post-paid, and to the sender of the club will present a copy 
of the Cyclopedia and a year’s subscription free. 
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No. 277. 


Weeden’s Brilliant Magic Lantern. 


Given for 5 Subscribers, 





This new instrument has a high illuminatiog 
power and consists of forty-two separate parts, of 
the very best material, arranged upon an original 
plan, strictly in accordance with optical laws, con- 
venient to operate and ready for use at any time, 
and will afford pleasure and instruction during the 
evenings at home. Before putting the lantern 
together, a careful study of each part and its use 
(which will be found in the directions accompany- 
ing each Lantern) will enable the owner to get the 
best results and tend to give him a proper insight 
into the principles inyolved in its operation. What 
can you do with this lantern? You can amuse and 


entertain your friends by giving an entertainment. 
The lantern can be operated either by girls or boys, 
and will amuse time and again the young as well as 
the old friends too. You can earn money by charg- 
ing a small admission fee, say five or ten cents for 
each person. For this purpose we have included 
afull set of printed tickets. You can thus make 
this new Mazic Lantern, which is especially adapted 
for photographic slides, the brilliant light ye ot | 
out sharply all the details, a source of profit as wel 
as pleasure. Now, boys and girls, go to work and 
raise a club, and get one of these beautiful Lan- 
terns, and see if it does not more than repay you 
for the little trouble it takes to yet the subscribers. 

Price $1.50 post-voaid, With the American Agri- 
culturist one year $2. 





No. 91. Self-Lighting Pocket-Lamp. 


Given for 1 Subscriber and 10 cents 
Additional. 


Our cut shows a 
perfect instantane- 
ous Selt- Lighting 
Lamp of conven- 
ient size for the @& 
vest-pocket and 
for home uses. It 
is a perfect light 
for carrying about 
the house, and en- 
tirely removes the dangerous use 
of matches. The Self-Lighting 
Lamp is indispensable to smokers 
and others, as the dangers at- 
tending the careless carrying of 
matches in the pocket have been 
too frequently illustrated to the 
reader to require any words on 
the subject. The fact that the 
use of half a dozen matches is 
often necessary in lighting a cigar 
(and for many other purposes) 
speaks volumes for this lamp, 
which, by the turning of a ser»w, 
gives a light as long as needed. 
It is made of brass, highly : bs 
fiini hed, nickel-plated, and war- “Gp 
ranted to work; 200 extra lights 
are included—put up in a finely-finished brass case. 

Price 50 cents, post-paid. 

One thousand additional Lighting Strips sent 
post-paid for 10 cents. With the American Agri- 
culturist one year, $1.60. 
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| No. 217. The Miérograph and One 


| Hundred Beautiful Pictures. 
Given for 3 Subscribers. 


| Our illustration represents an instrument which 
| has already become immensely popular. The lenses 
| 











are of great magnifying power, and will show plain- 
ly the living parasites on the body of a fly, the 
scales on a butterfly’s wing, animalcules, and thou- 
sands of other interesting objects, animate and in- 
animate, that abound in the animal and vegetable 
kingdoms but are too small to view with the naked 
eye. In addition to its value as a microscope we 
furnish with each instrument a set of glass slides, 
containing in all 100 separate and. distinct pictures. 
These pictures are photographed on glass, and when 
magnitied by the Micrograph they appear as clear 
and distinct to the eye as the original paintings 
from which they were taken. They consist of mis- 
cellaneous views, including pictures of childhood, 
love scenes, comic and = pictures; in fact, 
variety enough to suit all tastes. Taken all in all, 
it is as interesting as a stereoscope with 100 views. 
The originals of these pictures cost thousands of 
dollars, but by this invention you have them all at 
a very small cost. ; : 

Price, post-paid, $1. With the American Agri- 
culturist one year, $1.75. 


2o-~ 


No. 4. Pocket Magnifier. 
Given for 2 Subscribers. 
As a means of cultivating o 


@ 


and attention there is noth- 
ing equal to this Magnitier, 
= 













It stimulates curiosity and 
multiplies capacity to see 
small things clearly, For 
instance, an insect which 
appears to be but a speck, 
when examined under the Magnifier is seen to be as 
exquisitely formed and as delicately colored as any. 
of its large species. The skin upon a person’s face 
and hands appears to be almost as rough as the 
hide of a rhinoceros. The powers of this Microscope 
range from 3 to 10 diameters, or from 9 to 100 times 
the surface. : 

Price 60 cents, post-paid, or with the American 
Agriculturist one year, $1.60. 





No. 171. Horn Whistle. 


Given for 1 New Subscriber. 


Nickel-plated and horn-tipped, with ring for at- 
taching to chain or cord. This is the best whistle 
ever put on the market; very loud and shrill, and 





made extra strong, with nickel-plated tube and 
extra finished horn tips. Nothing to tarnish, and 
no metal to enter the mouth. 

Price 30 cents, post-paid. 


No. 290. Pocket Drinking-Cup. 


Given for 1 New Subscriber. 





This collapsing cup, as it is called, is a very con- 
venient article to own and a decided novelty, It 
occupies no more space than a medium sized watch, 
so that it can be carried constantly. without incon- 
venience. In their journeyings people often come 
across sweet springs of water which they long to 
taste, but generally are not able, as no cup is to be 
1ad. This cup is always handy. Its use in the 
cars, at picnics and the like, is invaluable. It is 
made of nickel and inclosed in a handsome watch 
case, which can be attached to a chain if desired, 

Price 25 cents, post-paid. 





No. 214. The Eagle’s Claw. 


Given for 1 New Subscriber. 





For catching fish, small animals and birds. It 
may be used with a line the same as a fish-hook, or 
be fastened and left in the water, or under leaves, 
or in a tree; game once in its clutches can not get 
away. It catches always by the head, which pre- 
serves skins and furs of animals from injury. Its 
victims may be released without handling, which 
fact makes it popular with the ladies for fishing, as 
they do not have to touch the fish; nor is the bait 
often disturbed, for the ‘‘ claw’ springs before the 
bait is taken; it is therefore seldom that hands are 
ever soiled. The bait is put in while the “claw” 
is closed, so there is no — in setting it. It is 
made of brass and blued the color of fish-hooks, 
will not rust and is thoroughly well made, at the 
same time being light and — they may even 
be carried in the pocket. Price 25 cents, post-paid. 


No. 50. 
Lovejoy’s Metallic Weather House. 


Given for 3 Subscribers. 


These metallic weather 
houses are warranted to in- 
dicate the changes in the 
weather with accuracy and 
inasimple, pleasing man- 
ner. They are substantially 
made of metal and hand- 
somely decorated in differ- 
ent colors, with two arches 
and a little man or woman 
in either, arranged in such 
2 manner that the man will 
come out just before a 

= == ‘ storm, while the lady ste 
out to enjoy fair weather. ‘he house is about eight 
inches in height, with a neat thermometer in front, 
and makes a very pretty mantel ornament aside 
from its value as a weather prognosticator. 4 

Price $1.25, post-paid, or with the American 
Agriculturist one year, $2.25, 
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ARTHUR’S 1891 
HOME 40% 


MAGAZINE YEAR 
CHOICE, crean titerature: 


CHEAPEST ornscuss.ss = = =§TANDARD DAIRY COODS. 


COMPLETE nome montaty. | 
STORIES, HOUSEKEEPING, FASHIONS, ETC. A sme | ew | WE a — = * 


$1.50 a YEAR. 


seno ron a cincutan, wird cus nares, THE RECTANGULAR CHURN, quickest seman. | DR. BABCOCK’S OIL-TEST FOR MILK. 


AND OTHER INFORMATION; NEW STORY, ETC. One churn at wholesale where we have no agent. The relative Butter value of each cow in the herd deter. 


T. S. ARTHUR & SON, Lever BUTTER WORKER, fitici Water" THE CURTIS REFRIGERATORS. 


PHILADELPHIA. PENNA. Farm Dairies. 














Phe best made, and sold at wholesale. 


PROF. RICE’S SELF-TEACHING AUTOMATIC AND ROLLER WORKERS. CREAM AND CHEESE VATS Of all kinds and 


SYSTEM. All can learn music without the Of different kinds which are plain and durable. : - * sizes, made only 
from the best stock obtainable. . 


SELF fiuisinsi'ivelees sputttconta| | 
TAUGHT scanners nina sues] CURT TS IMPROVED FACTORY, CHURN... | CURTIS SHIPPING BOX FOR PRINT BUTTER. 
G. 8. RICE MUSIC CO.. 248 State St. Chicago, among the best class of Creamerymen wherever used. PP acs with dead-air spaces so that no ice is needed in 


PLAYS 2st Ma eee MORKER,... rex | WE DO SELL siisr™oscia!sissterssrmuterue 
logue free. T. 8. DENISON, Chicago, lL | termed “The Best.’ ery and Cheese Factory. 


g » > “ce | a This churn is design- | ENSILAGE SEED CORN and Terri ha gg — 
AGENTS WANTED Bxancte rouse novse, tare | GURTIS OIL-TEST CHURN, eattor'treamery’ us Seinen GUAR, Choe crnmsee: boa oneal 


For terms address E. W. Currier, Box 333), Auburn, N. Y. varies in its Butter value more than 40 per cent. « less, at wholese ale. 














Ring:, 280 Picture: & V nd 4 2 . ener . 
Gem ACT'S SAMPLE BOOK 2. —— a Catalogue, fully illustrating our manufactures, sent on application. Correspond- 
Lv a. = . . 
Kine Carp Co, North Haven, Conn. = ence solicited. The lowest prices for superior goods of our own make. 





TOKOLOGY a CORNISH, CURTIS & GREENE, Manufacturers, Fort Atkinson, Wisconsin, 


The very best book for ACENTS. Sample pages free. 
Prepaid 82.75. A. B. Stockham & Uo. .157 La Salle St, , Chicag 
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e ies of Fast- Selling, Money- Making, House- 
hold Articles. Howard Mfg. Co., 206 Wash St., Prov.K.J 





If you receive any money coined be- | RY, 2) 888) 8 ee ee ee ee ee eee ee ee eee 
COINS. 1:5: Ko ave Head send 2 stamps to 3% FIRST IN QUALITY, TONE AND DURABILITY. 


NUMISMATIC B Boston, Mass Every Instrument Specially Warranted for Ten Years 


= circulars on rare coins Tot government premium f capbetetitcl Maier weet te ters sceteet Mte bane Seecicblrcne Rie ed deen ber tr 


TTYOUPLAY MORGAN  [e £6 Will Cost You Nothing 


To get our SOUVENIR ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE-—The Finest in the World— 
Designed in Colors by Eminent Artists, and sent to any address FREE OF COST \y 





Send o- for copy of ee ee ones s. eg Onnteins “ | 1, A Ae Oe Ob Ob Ob Ob Ob Abed Ab Od Ob OD Ob oe Ail 
eomplete, Published biavonthiy at sl ae. he og ? fi 0 AT THIS BEAUTIFUL PARLOR No. 
le ew Yor = 
| ORGAN, LOOK AT IT! 


A WEAR! Lundertake to briefly | 1 i Btn «| 

teach any fairly intelligent pe rson of either Bil hi | ) 
sex, who can read and write, and who, | [gO tas We are We are going to sell to roine to sell Al am oa 
after instruction, will work industriously, a . 4 = 

how to earn Three Thousand Dollars a > CD ¢ » 1 4 








Year in their own localities,wherever they live.I will also furnish . 

the situation or employment,at which vou can earn that amount. aways 

No money for lapucieas successful as above. Easily and quickly . , i r } x Thirty-Five Dollars Only. Dollars Only. 

learned. i desire but one worker from each district or county. ee | 4 Lune) 

have already taught and provided with employment a large i i ~ 

number, who are making over me ne wre It's N EW ~ \ Regular W holesale Price, $75. oo, 

end SOLID. Full particulars SE. Address at once, s oF 3 a : 

E. C, ALLEN, Box 420, Augusta, Maine, | Yaa a De Pee ren eae SUE Oe Bae erets Cabinet 

- E Ss v7 ay 

( SS Solid Black Walnut Case, & Octaves, 8 Solo Stops, 

& Sets Orchestral Toned Reeds, Double Octave 

Couplers, Tone Swell, Kree Swell, all Modern 

Improvements, Warranted for Ten Years. 
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We will send one sample of this magnificent ae = ; Sate . Nay eT — 
gold Brent a to Pay Porson in oo ree ASK YOUR BOSTON LINEN, 

ates who will cu is advertisement out 0 STON J 
this paper, and send it to us in a letter, with | STATIONER BOSTON BOND, % 
their full name and post-office address. This ‘OR THE BUNKER HILL LINEN, 
Ee is a beautiful combination of fan, bar, and F 


all chain. It is «lovely pin, latest fashion 
Gentlemen should ~#,, tor it (as it costs FINE PAPERS AND ENVELOPES. 
nothing), and give it as a costly present to (> If he does not keep them, send us three two-cent stamps for 





some lady friend. Remember, we will send | samples of these and other writing papers, representing more than 250 
aoe ae See fo a a ey perece, Ln | Varleties which we sell BY THE POUND, from 15 cents upward. 
« . Y. 4 | T > :) 3 
| - =e ee ee +. | SAMUEL WARD CO. (Incorporated), Stationers, ‘ngravers and 
& Co., 45 Bond Street, New York. Minit hie eaaemennd. = Ex- | | P. rinters, 49—51 Franklin St., formerly of 184 Devonshiic St., Boston, 
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HERE IS THE ~— 


ARNESS 


5 x That we are selling so many of at $ 
4 Send P.O. order or registered letter 
i. ‘™ and get a set with Over Check or e 


Side Rein. We Defy Competition. 













What the Pub-¥ ' 


lic has to say ¥ 
about the 


BARKLEY ¢ 
cOODS. 


New IBERIA, LA., June 7,’90. 

Dear Sirs :—I have received 
the buggy in good order, and 
am perfectly satisfied with it. 
I think it the most nicely jfin- 
ished buggy I have seen in this 
section of the country. Every one 
admires itt. MY WIFE IS HIGHLY 
PLEASED WITH IT. 

Iam very respectfully, 
J.B. WINTERS. 


= 
WE ALSO MANUFACTURE 


GOAT HARNESS| 


A from $1.50to $16 " 
* GOAT or DOG CARTS 
at $4 and $7, 


Write for 
GOAT CATALOGUE. 


AS 


















* GRANGEVILLE, IDAHO, June 16, 1890. 

Dear Sirs:—The set of $.50 harness 
that I ordered for Chas. Bentz, of this 
place, came O. K., and every one here 
WERE MUCH SURPRISED, AS THEY ARE AS 
GOOD AS HARNESS SOLD HERE FOR $20. 
Enclosed please find $10 for which please 
send your ‘No. 6, $10 harness (nickel 
trimmed), by express to Frank Vansice. 

Yours truly, 
E. BECK, Postmaster. 






















MANCHESTER DEPOT, VT., June 30, 1890. 
Gents :—The top buggy and road cart are 
at hasd all O. K. They are VERY SATIS- 
FACTORY, and in every way appear Hom 4 
equal to your representations. I thin 
you may, in due time expect other 
customers from this locality, as the 
goods are liked BY ALL who have seen 
them. Yours very truiy, 
R. H. BRADLEY. 











a = Sat 
For 20 consecutive years we have made and sold 
| A R N ES to Dealers, BUT NOW we are selling direct to the consumers, saving you the traveli: g man’s 
expenses and dealers’ profits. 


HARNESS $5.50, ROAD CARTS $13.50, BUGGIES, $55.00, upwards, 


Write for Illustrated Catalogue and Prices. 
FRANK B. BARKLEY MFG. CO., 271 & 273 Main St., CINCINNATI, O. 











MODEL 1889. 


Is Superior to Any- 
thing ever before 


Catalogue explain- 
ing the good points 


sent on application. 


They use 32, 33 
and 44 Winchester © 
Cartridges. 


MARLIN SAFETY MAGAZINE RIFLE. 


MARS SR XN 





made. 


3-barrel. 





all others. 


ACENTS: 


Schoverling, Daly 
& Gales, 


302 BROADWAY, 
NEW YORK. 


Daly 3-Barrel Gun 
is the only perfect 


Daly Hammerless 
Guns are superior to 











$75,022 to $250. 00A MONTH can be made 


» The Fourth Edition now ready. Price, bound Sead whedon feoticha Geahe cba antes a New York College of Veterinary Surgeons. 


in paper, 65 cents; in cloth $1. Will be sent, for cash, free, § bl. - ~ ” 
@f postage. Address Penn bt pe monger geomet meng eg Aang oe pe | Lectures. will begin October 1, 189. _ For circular ad- 
DR. HARLAN, Wilmington, Del. B F. JOHNSON & CO., 1009 Main St., Richmond, Va. dress SECRETARY, 332 E. 27th St., New York City. 
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AMERICAN 


PEARS’ soap. 


INDISPUTABLE EVIDENCE OF SUPERIORITY. 


Dr. REDwoop, PH.D., .F\C.S., F.I.C., 





Professor of Chemistry and Pharmacy to the Pharmaceutical 
Society of Great Britain. 

“Being authorized by Messrs, Pears to purchase at any 
and all times and of any and all dealers, samples of their 
transparent Soap, thus ensuring such samples being of exact- 
ly the same quality as is supplied to the general public, and 
to submit same to the strictest chemical analysis, | am en- 
abled to guarantee the invariable purity of the Soap.” 

“My analytical and practical experience of Pears’ Soap 
now extends over a very lengthened period——nearly fifty 
years—during which time 


I have never come across another ‘Toilet Soap which so 
closely comes up to my ideal of perfection; 


its purity is such that it may be used with perfect confidence 
wpon the tenderest and most sensitive skin—EVEN THAT 
OF A NEW BORN BABE.” 


PEARS’ soap 


has maintained its reputation as the best of all Toilet Soaps 
for more than One Hundred Years. 


It represents a CENTURY’S EXPERIENCE of the ‘most 
successful achievements in the Art and 
Craft of Fine Soap making. 
(= Insist on having PEARS’ SOAP. Substitutes are some- 
times recommended by druggists and storekeepers for the sole pur- 
pose of making more profit out of you. 


AGRICULTURIST. 
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[ Novenser, 


SEE CRAB ———__ 


BURNETT's 


STANDARD wf, FLAVORING 


HIGHLY 
CONCENTRI® 


EXTRACTS 


ABSOLUTELY PURE! & 
8 FULL MEASURE |! 


No cartoons to hide long-necked and panelled hottles, 


Thoughtful people should read the testimonials below, from 
cooks of national reputation. 
JOSEPH BURNETT & Co., Boston: 
Gentlemen,—I have used your Extracts for years, knowing then 
the best to be found in the market. 
MARIA FARLOA, 


School of Cookery, Tremont Street. 
a 


From Professor Blot. 


A good dish is often spoiled or rendered unpalatable by the use 
of a detestably cheap, impure and deleterious Flavoring Extract. 

In answer to inquiries from the ladies of my various classes, I 
invariably reply that during the past two years of my lectures on 
cookery, ‘‘I certainly prefer those prepared by Joseph Burnett & 
Co., of Boston, above all others.” All cooks and housewives should 
insist on obtaining Burnett’s Extracts. For sale by all grocers, 
Take no others. 








There is no Nourishment in Tea | 


or Coffee, but plenty in 


COCOA 


Especially in 


SVAN HOUTEN’S 


which is rapidly supplanting tea and coffee as a 
national beverage. VAN HOUTEN’S Cocoa is uni- 
versally declared to be perfectly pure, free 
from fat, easily digested, delicious to the taste, 
nutritious, and a stimulant without any depress- 
ing after-effects. It was introduced into the 
household of the late Emporer of Germany upon 
high recommendation. The senior physician of the London Court 
Hospital has used this brand of Cocoa for many years. It is strong- 
ly recommended to Students and all whose duties involve much 
wear and tear, whether mental or physical. For these reasons it 
has earned the highest encomiums of the leading analysts of the 


day. 


Van Houten’s Cocoa---Best and Goes Farthest, 


It only needs a single trial to convince any one of the superior- 
ity of VAN HOUTEN’S COCOA. Please insist on your grocer or 
storekeeper ordering it for you, and take no substitute. It is put 
up in one-quarter, one-half and one pound cans. If not obtainable, 
inclose 25 cents in stamps or postal note to either VAN HOUTEN 
& ZOON, 106 Reade Street, New York, or 45 Wabash Avenue, 
Chicago, and a Can of this most delightful Cocoa will be sent by 
mail. Prepared only by VAN HOUTEN & ZOON, Weesp-Holland. 


Van Houten’s Cocoa---Once Tried Always Used, 


“ ee, SaruRte : 
BSEcosAy 














§ WORTH A GUINEA A BOX.” 


YS 8 


© "JHOVAVSH NOIS 4 BUND BUNS e 


BEECHAM’S PILLS. 


This Wonderful Medicine for All 


BILIQUS AND NERVOUS DISORDERS 


To Which Men, Women and Children are Subject, 


is the most marvelous Antidote yet discovered. It is the premier Specific for 
Weak Stomach, Sick Headache, Impaired Digestion, Constipa- 
tion, Disordered Liver, etc., and is found especially efficacious and reme- 


| dial by FEMALE SUFFERERS. 


Long pre-eminent for their health-restoring and life giving properties. 
BEECHAW’S PILLS have an unprecedented demand and the Largest 
Sale of any Patent Medicine in the World. PRICE 25 CENTS PER BOX 

Prepared only by THOS. BEECHAM, St. Helens, Lancashire, Eng- 
land. B. F. ALLEN CO., Sole Agents for the United States, 365 & 367 
Canal St.. New York, who (if your druggist does not keep them) will mail 
BEECHAW’S PILLS on receipt of price—but inquire first. Please men- 
tion this publication in ordering. 
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PORTABLE -:- MILL -:- MANUFACTORY. 





RECEIVED HIGHEST AWARDS 
i, Indian- SEND FUR MILL BOOK 
AND HOW TO GRIND. 


COMPLETE MILLS ON ROLLER PROCESS, CORN MEAL, 
HOMINY, GRITS, PEARL MEAL, STARCH. 


At the St. Louis, Cincinnat 


apolis, and New Orleans Fairs 
and 


Expositions. 





ESTABLISHED, 1851. 


28 Sizes and Styles of Portable FRENCH BURR MILLS 


Complete Mill and Sheller 
less than $100. A boy can keep 
it in order and in operation. 
Adapted to any kind of power. 


New and Second Hand Bradford and Straub Mills in Stock. 
Nordyke & Marmon Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 















tions and Pop- 
ed Lectures 


lar Illustrate 









AND STEREOPTICONS 


afford the best and cheapest means of object teaching for 
Colleges, Schools and Sunday Schools, Our 
assortment of Views, illustrating art, science, history, re- 


ligion and travel, is immense. For Home Amusement and Parlor Entertainment, etc., nothing can be 
found as instructive or amusing, while Church Entertainments, Public Exhibi- 


An instrument with a choice selection 
A y WELL of Views makes a splendid Holiday 
@ present. We are the largest manu- 


facturers and dealers, and ship to all parts of the world. Ifyou wish to know how to order, how 


a oe to conduct Parlor Entertainments for pleasure, or Public Exhibitions, etc.,for MA KING 





MONEY, send us Jour name and address on a postal 908 DAGE BOOK FREE 


McALLISTER, Manufact’c Optician, 49 Nassau St., New York Citye 











Throwing a Switch 














i is tough work in stormy weather, and the switch- 
man cannot be too well protected if he wishes to 


reserve his health. Every 


railroad man’s life is 


ull of hardship and exposure. The only garment 
that will fully protect the man whose business calls 


him out in stormy weather 
Slicker.”” They are light, bu 


is the “Fish Brand 
t strong as iron, hand- 


made throughout, and good for years of service. 


They are worth ten times' their cost, and will save 
you many a sickness. No other article of clothing 


will stand the wear and tear. 


Rubber is frail, will 


rip, tear, and let in the wet. Therefore get the 
right sort of coat. The ‘ Fish Brand Slicker” is 
the only one for your purpose. Beware of worth- 
less imitations, every garment stamped with the 
“‘Fish Brand” Trade Mark. Don’t accept any 
inferior coat when you can have the “‘ Fish Brand. 
Slicker” delivered without extra cost. Particulars 


and illustrated catalogue fre 


e. 


A. J. TOWER, - Boston, Mass. 










C will spray 


Knapsack Sprayer for V 





lars FREE.FIELD FORCE P 
ee a a 


AYINE OUTFITS 





Cheapest & Best 
Our PERFECTION stirs g 


the liquid automatically and 


100 trees per hour. We 


place on the market this s=7n three 
new and improved machines, including a new 


ineyards and Nurseries. 


Also an improved Horsepower A EMP c at low price. Circu- 
¥ 


MP CO.Lockport,N.Y 
ao oe 








CIDER 


t= MACHINERY 





~ fy ———— > Knuckle Joint & Screw Presses, Graters, 
SS Elevators, Pumps, etc. Send for Catalogue 


Boomer & Boschert Fress Co. 916 V. Water St. Syracuse,N.¥ 





AGENTS WANTED froats {io rosses: Sure to succeed 


For terms address E. W. Currier 





. Box 3330. Auburn, N. Y. 
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WIDE AWAKE CHOIRS, — 


Chorus Societies ana an Musical Associations 
will do well to send for lists and catalogues of our Chorus, 
Anthem or Glee Books, Church Musie Books, Singing 
— Books, Oratorios, Cantatas, Quartets, Chorals. Octavo 
*leces, &c., KC. 


. * 
Jenovah’s Praise. (#1. or #9 per doz.) Emerson. 
Is a large first class Church Music book, full of the 
best Metrical Tunes, Anthems and Singing Ciass 
Elements and Music. 
EMERSON’S EASY ANTHEMS, (svcts., 27.20 doz.) 
GABRIEL’S NEW AND SELECTED AN- 
THEMS. $1, #9 per doz.) EMERSON’S NEW RF- 
SPONSES, (60 cts., or 6 doz.) DOW’S RESPONSES 
AND SENTENCES, (80 cts.. or $7.20 per doz.) SAN- 
TORAL, #1, or $9 doz.) Palmer and Trowbridge, 


Are new and thoroughly good books. 
Carl Zerrahn’s Atlas, (21, or #9 per doz.) 
Emerson’s Concert Selections, «1. 29 doz.) 


Are excellent for Conventions. 


For the Children’s Christmas. 
Caught Napping. )30 cts.. #3 per doz.) Lewis. 
Mary’s Stocking. (20 cts., or $1.80 doz.) Shogren. 
Jingle Bells. (30 cts., #3 per doz.) Lewis. 
King Winter. (30 cts., #3 per doz. 
Xmas at the Kerchiefs. (20 cts., $1.80 doz.) Lewis. 
Christmas Gift. (15 cts., $1.80 per doz.) Rosabel. 
Kingdom of Mother Goose. (25 cts., 82.28 loz.) 


ANY BOOK MAILED FOR RE "AIL PRICE. 


OLIVER DITSON COMPANY, Boston. 


C. H. DITSON & CO., 
867 Broadway, New York. 


“Well Invested 


Pays for the following goods of us only. 
This is a special offer good until January 
ist. 100 Newest Designs in Fancy Work. 
25 Complete Novels, Dickens, Wilkie Col- 
lins and others; 125 Money-Making Secrets ; 100 Latest 
Songs ; 250 Mottoes and Verses for Albums ; 75 Conjuring 
Tricks ; 60 Charades, Enigmas, Rebuses, the Game of Nine 
Penny Morris, the Great $500 Prize Puzzle ; Album of the 
World’s Celebrities; 200 Pictures; The Seventh Book of 
Moses ; 25 Fireside Games; 26 Artistic Embroidery Letters, 
a full alphabet for needle work, worth 10 cents each ; 
Buckner’s Wonderful Music Chart,a complete self-in- 
structor for piano and organ, price 25 cents; The Great 
Five Column Game of Fortune; The Chinese Art of 
Catching Fish: Deaf and Dumb Alphabet; Kismet, the 
Oracle of Fate; The Game of Fox and Geese : The Female 
Stratagem, how to describe a husband; Liebig’s Goldo- 
meter; Commandments for Young Husbands and Wives; 
the Seven wonders of the World . The Lovers Telegraph; 
Language of Flowers and Jewels; Egyptain oor! ; 
10 Pieces Full size Sheet Music, worth 25 cents each ; The 
Marriage Looking Glass. A Large Beautifully Illustrated 
64 Page Book. Any person sen 
1 


r us 
before Janu st will receive the ire 
list of goods mentioned, also our large cat- 
alugue of specialties, to introduce which this 
wonderful offer is made. Order at once. | 


WORLD W’F’G CO., 122 Nassau St., New York. 


ex Cut out and return this advertisement, 






















Beecham’s Pills act like magic on a weak stomach. 








HOME + STuby. 


Secure a Complete Business Education 
AT YOUR OWN HOME. 


Thorough and practical instruction vive 
Bookkeeping, Business Forms, Penmanship My Mau in 
Business Law, Letter Writing, Grammar and “She srg 
Prepare for Success in Business. Low rates Thor thand 
objection. Satisfaction guaranteed. Over 1600 uice ne 
registered, Send for free Circulars to ) students 

BRYANT & STRATTON’S COLLEGE 
445 Main St., Buitalo, 8, y 








ceed 


English Year of the C. L. S, Cc. 

This winter theChautauqua Literary and Scientific 
Circle is reading about English History, Literature 
and Language, Geology, and French Letters. The 
plan is this: Any person may join by filling out a 
blank and paying the fee, fifty cents. A membership 
book is at once forwarded. It gives full details ag 
to the required books, it divides up the work into 
weekly installments and supplies question papers for 
review. The monthly magazine gives explanatory 
notes and carefully prepared suggestions for read- 
ing. In short, the member is given a definite amount 
to do, and clear directions as to how it should be 


done. Write to John H. Vincent, Drawe 
ent, 1 
Buffalo, N. Y., for details. — 





ESTABLISHED JAN. ist, (866. 
Bram PATENT 


















| L WATER PROOF Applied by our new 
STRONG 5 Patent method 
with 39 the labor of any other way. Unlike any other roof. 
Ne re UTE oP Kon 
SUBSTITUTE for PLASTER on walls. Orname 
CARPETS and RUGS of same material, guaaies tea 
better than Oil Cloths. ((7Catalogue and Samples Free. 


W.H.FAY&CO,.CAMDEN,N.J. 
MADE WITH BOILING WATER. 


EPPS § 


| CRATEFUL—COMFORTINC. 


COCOA 


MADE WITH BOILING MILK. 
DO YOU WANT 


To Keep Your Cider Sweet 


Use PRESERVINE; absolutely harmless; no taste or 
smell. For sale by 
OTTO HANN, 268 Water St., N. ¥. 


PORTABLE BATHS. 


Best ever known. Wholesale and Retail, 
Agents Wanted Everywhere. 
Send for Circulars. 

E. J. KNOWLTON, 
Ann Arbor, Mich. 


s e on - 
Blacksmithing &: Farm st 
with kit of tools for $20.00 or $25.00,con- a 


sisting of the Holt portable Forge, the 
Combined Anvil and Vise, and a kit 




















EVERYBODY 
Wants This. 






















of regular blacksmith tools. In use 
in every State. Endorsed by thou- 
sands of FARMERS who have saved TIME 
and MONEY by their use. Youcan buy 
full kit or any part separately. Z 
Get_our N i 


et Cash Price List. @ 
BOLT MFG, CO., 1001 First Av., Cleveland, 0. 





Snug little fortuneshave been madeat 
work for us, by Anna Page, Austin, 
Texas, and Jno. Bonn, Toledo, Ohio. 
se cut. Others are doing as well. Why 
: ‘ou? Some earn over $500.00 a 
month. You cando the work and live 
lat home, wherever you ere. Even be- 
ginners are easily earning from 5 to 
$10aday. Allages. Weshow you how 
and start you. Can work in spare time 
or all the time. Big money for work- 
° ers. Failure unknown among them. 
sala NEW and wonderful. Particulars free. 

H. Hallett & Co., Box 880 Portianc, Maine 


LANTERNS WANTED 4¥3,fo8 sate 


HARBACH & CO. 809 Filbert St.Phila-Pae 
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